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ings of Nature which recommend it to the most ordinary 
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SERIES THE THIRD. 



BOOK I. 



I. 



POEMS ON KING ARTHUR, &c. 



The Third Volume being chiefly devoted to Roman- 
tic Subjects, maj not be improperly introduced with a 
few slight Strictures on the old Metrioat. Romanobs: 
a subject the more worthy attention, as it seems not to 
have been known to such as have written on the na- 
ture and origin of Books of Chivalry, that the first 
compositions of this kind were in Verse, and usually 
sung to the harp. 
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ON THE ANOIBNT METRICAL ROMANCES, &C. 

I. The first attempts at composition among all bar- 
barous nations are ever found to be Poetry and Song. 
The praises of their Gods, and the achievements of 
their heroes, are usually chanted at their festival 
meetings. These are the first rudiments of Hutory. 
It is in this manner that the savages of North America 
preserve the memory of past events :* and the same 
method is known to nave prevailed among our Saxon 
Ancestors, before they quitted their German forest.t 
The ancient Britons had their Bards, and the Gothic 
nations their Scalds or popular poets4 whose busi- 
ness it was to record the victories of their warriors, 
and the genealogies of their Princes, in a kind of nar- 
rative sones, which were committed to memory, and 
delivered down from one Reciter to another. So long 
as poetry continued a distinct profession, and while 
the Bard, or Scald, was a regular and stated officer in 
the Prince's court, these men are thought to have per- 
formed the functions of the historian pretty faithfully; 
for though their narrations would be apt to receive a 
cood dei3 of embellishment, they are supposed to have 
had at the bottom so much of truth as to serve for the 
basis of more regular annals. At least succeeding his- 
torians have taken up with the relations of these rude 

* Vid. Lasiteau Moeura de Sauvtgef, T. 3. -Dr. Browne's 
•Hist, of the rise and Progress of Poetry. 

-|- Germsni celebrant carminibiis antiqttis (quod ttnom apiid 
QkMinemoDrne'et aniialhmi genus est) Toistoneni, 8cc. 'Theit. 
Gcffn. c. 2* 

i Barth. Antiq. Dan. Lib. 1. Cap. 10.— Wormii Literatura 
Runica, ad finem.^ 
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METRICAL ROMANCES, &C. S 

«ieD| and^ for want of more authentic records, have 
agreed to allow tbem the credit of true history.* 

After letters bema to prevail, and history assum- 
fd a more stable form, by being committed to plain 
simple prose ; these Songs of the Scalds or Bard!s be- 
gan to be more anwaing than useful. And in pro- 
portion as it became their business chiefly to enter- 
tain and delight, they jOLYe more and more into em- 
Imllishment^ and set df their recitals with such mar- 
▼ellons fictions as were calculated to captivate eros^ 
and ignorant minds. Thus began stones of adven- 
Iwres with Giants and Dragons, and Witches and 
Enchanters, i^d aU the monstrous extravagances of 
wild imagbatiom i^jsgutded by judgment, and uncor- 
rected by ai^«t 

T|ix4 seem^ to be t^e true pr^n of that species 
4iif llomance which so long celebrated feats of Chival- 
ry, and which at first i% metre, and afterwards in 
prose, was the entertainment Qf our ancestors, in com.- 
mon with their contemporaries on the Continent, till 
the satire of Cervantes, or rather the increase of 
knowledge and classical literature, drove them off 
the stage, to make room for a more refined species of 
fiction^ under the name of French Romances, copied 
{com the Greek4 

That our eld rem^ces of Chivalry may be derived 
IB a lineal descent from the ancient historical songs 
N4>f the Ckithic Bards and Scalds, will be shown below, 
and indeed appears ijkt more evident, as many of 
a^ifm Songs are still preserved in the North, wnioK 
«ihibit all the seeds of Chivalry before it became a 
solemn institution.$ ^ C^ivalrt, as a distinct m^ 

* See «■ Northern Antiqiiities, or a descdption of ^e Mm- 
« Iier«, €ufltoms, fcc. of the aiicient Danes and other Northern 
•Mfttions, tmndated from Ae French of M. MaBet,'' 1770, 3 
vob. 8vo. (toI. I. p. 49, &c.) 

f Vid. inftm, pp. 4^ 5, &c. 

# Viz. AvnuBA, Camavbba, Cliua, he, 

^ Mallet, yi^ NoKthcfn Andqt^es, voL I* p« 313, he. voL 
Ok p. 934, he. 
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^' tary order, conferred in the way of inTestitnre, and 
'< accompanied with the solemnity of an oath, and 
^ other ceremonies," was of later date, and sprang 
out of the feudal constitution, as an elegant writer 
has clearly sho%im.* But the ideas of Chivalry pre- 
vailed long before in all the Gothic nations, and may 
be discovered as in embryo in the customs, manners, 
and opinions of every branch of that people.t That 
fondness of going in ouest of adventures, that spirit 
of challenging to single combat, and that respectful 
complaisance shown to the fair sex (so different from 
the manners of the Greeks and Romans,^ all are of 
Gothic origin, and may be traced up to the earliest 
times among all the l^orthern nations.} These ex- 
isted long before the feudal ages, though they were 
called forth and strengthened in a peculiar manner 
under that constitution, and at lengtn arrived to their 
full maturity in the times of the Crusades, so replete 
with romantic adventures.^ 

• Letters concerning Chivalry, 8vo, 1763. 

t i Mallet. 

^ The leeds of ChiTalry sprung up so naturally out of the 
original manners and opinions of the Northern nations, that it 
is not credible they arose so late as after the establishment of 
the Feudal System, much less the Crusades. Nor, again, that 
the Romances of Chivalry were transmitted to other nations, 
through the Spaniards, from the Moors and Arabians. Had 
this been the case, the first French Romances of Chivalry 
would have been on Moorish or at least Spanish subjects : 
whereas the most ancient stories of this kind, whether in prose 
or verse, whether in Italian, French, Engli^, &c. are chiefly 
on the subjects of Charlemagne, and the Paladins ; or of our 
British Arthur, and his Knights dfthe Round Table, &c. being 
evidently borrowed from the fabulous Chronicles of the sup- 
posed Archbishop Turpin, and of Jeifeiy of Monmouth. Not 
but some of the oldest and most popular French Romances are 
alio on Norman subjects, as Hickard Sant-peut^ Bobart Le Dta- 
hict Sic, i whereas, I do not recollect so much as one in which 
the scene b laid in Spain, much less among the Moors, or 
descriptive of Mahometan manners. Even in Amaditde Graul^ 
■aid to have been the fint Romance printed in Spain, the 
scene is laid in Gaul and Britain ; and the manners are 
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Etbv the common arbitrary fictions of Romance 
were (as is hinted above) most of them familiar to the 
ancient Scalds of the North, long before the time of 
the Cmsades. They believed in the existence of Giants 
and Dwarfs ;* they entertained opinions not unlike the 
more modern notion of Fairies it they were strongly 
possessed with the b,elief of spells and enchantment^ 
and were fond of inventing combats with Dragons and 
Monsters.^ , 

The opinion therefore seems very untenable, which 
some learned and ingenious men have entertained, that 
the turn for Chivalry, and the taste for that species of 
romantic fiction were caught by the Spaniards from 
the Arabians or Moors after their invasion of Spain, 
and from the Spaniards transmitted to the Bards of 
Armorica,|| and thus diffused through Britain, France^ 

French which plainly shows from what school this species of 
fablin^^ was learnt and transmitted to the southern nations of 
Europe. 

* Mallet, North. Antiquities, vol. I. p. 36 ; vol. II. passim. 

f Olaus Verel. ad Hervarer Saga, pp. 44, 45. Hickes'sThe- 
saur. Tol. n. p. 311. Northern Antiquities, vol. 11. passim. 

i Ibid. vol. I. pp. 69, 374, &c. vol. II. p. 316, &c, 

§ Rollof*s Saga. Cap. 35, &c. 

I It is peculiarly unfortunate that such as maintain this opi- 
nion are obliged to take their first step from the Moorish pro- 
vinces in Spain, without one intermediate resting-place, to 
Armorica or Bretagne, the province in France from them most 
remote, not more m situation than in the manners, habits and 
Unguage of its Welsh inhabitants, which are allowed to have 
been derived from this island, as must have been their traditions, 
songs, and fables ; being doubtless all of Celtic original. See 
p. 3 erf* the ** Dissertation on tlie origin of romantic *< Fiction in 
Europe," prefixed to Mr. Tro. Wabton's History of English 
poetry, vol. 1. 1774, 4to. If any pen could have supported 
this darling hypothesis of Dr. Wabbubtoit, that of this ingreni- 
OU8 critic would have affected it. But under the general term 
Obibntal he seems to consider the ancient inhabitants of the 
North and South of Asia as having all the same manners, tradi- 
tions, and fables; and because the secluded people of Arabia 
took the lead under the religion and empire of Mahomet 
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Italy, German J, and th€ north. For it teems utterly 
incredible that one rude people should adopt a pecu- 

therefiDre eveiy thing must be derived from them to the NoHW 
ern Asiitics in the remotest tges, 8ic. With aa much leMOOi 
under the word OcciDurrAi., we might represent the eir^ 
traditions and hbles of the North and South of Europe to have 
been the same ; and that the Gothic mythologj of Scan<fiiiaTiai» 
the Dniidic or Celtic of Gaul and BritaiB^diTCred not from the 
classic of Greece and Rome. 

There is not room here for a full examination of the minuter 
arguments* or rather slight coincidences by which our a^pee- 
able Dissertator endeavours to maintain and defend this hr 
vourite opinion of Dr. W. who has been himself so complete^ 
confuted by Mr. Ttbwbttt. (See his notes on •* Love's Labour 
Lost,** ftc.) But some of his pontions it will be sufficient to 
mention : such as the referring the Gog and Ma(^, which our 
old Christian Bards nught have had from Scnpture, to the 
Jaguhugi and Magiauge of the Arabians and Perrians, kc. [p. 
13.]^That ** we may venture to affirm, that this [Geoffrejr of 
•< Monmouth's] C^ironicle, supposed to contiun the ideas of die 
** Welsh Bards, entirely consists of Arabian inventions." [p. 
13.] — And that, '* as Geoffrey's History b the grand repositorj 
'< of the Acts of Arthur, so a fabulous History, ascribed to Tur- 
«< iMn, is ^e g^TOund-work of all the Chimerical Legends which 
** have been related concerning the conquests of Charlemagne 
«( and his twelve peers. Its subject is the ezpulnon of tfie Sara- 
*' cens from Spam ; and it is filled with fictions evidently con- 
*' genial to ^ose which characterize Geoffrejr's Histoiy." [p. 
17.] — ^Tfaat is, as he afterwards expresses it, '* lavishly decotm- 
<< ted by the Arabian Fablers," [p. 586.]— We should hardly 
have expected that the Arabian Fablers would have been laviw 
in decorating a histoiy of their enemy ; but what is singulaXy 
as an instance and proof of this Arabian origin'of the F^ons 
of Tnrpin, a passage is quoted from his IVth chapter, which 1 
shall l]«g leave to offisr, as affording decisive evidence that they 
could not possibly be derived from a Mahometan source. 8c. 
** The Christians under Charienu^ne are said to have found in 
•* Spain a golden idol, or image of Blahomet, as high as a bird 
<< can fly. — ^It was framed by Mahomet himself or die purest 
** metal, who, by his knowledge in necromancy, had sealed up 
«* wiOiin it a legion of diabolical spirits. It held in its hand a 
** prodigious dub ; and the Saracens had a prophetic traditioOy 
« that &8 club should &11 from the hand of tiie image in that 
^ year when a certain king dioold be bom in Flmnce, he 
[Tid. p. 18, Note.] 



liar Inte Md nanBer <»f writiM or thinking from 
mlidtliert wiAoirt berrowinp; at ue nine time any of 
their farticiilar atoriea and fables, withoat appearing 
Hb fcnftwanT Hiine ef their heroes, htatory, laws, and 
««n|pNNi. When &e Romans began to adopt and imi- 
4Me the Ckecian Kteratare, thej immediatelj nat»- 
illised all theOrecian fables, histories, and religious 
stariea ; iN4iieh became as fiimiliar to the poets of 
Borne as dP Greece itself. Whereas all the old wri- 
ters of chivalry, and of that species of romance, whe- 
"Aer tn prose or Terse, ¥rhether of the Northern na- 
tions, or of Britain, France, and Italy, not excqiting 
"Apmn itself,^ appear ntterl j unacqnainted with what- 
4S¥tr velates to the Mahometan nations. Thus with 
-Mgard to dieir religion, they constantly represent 
'tficjm as worsbipping idols, as paying adoration to a 
ftAden image of Mahomet, or else they confound them 
'With the ancient Pagans, &c. And indeed in all 
^ther respects they are so grossly ignorant of the 
lOn^toms, manners, and opinions of every branch of 
■fiiat people, especially of oieir heroes, champions, and 
4ocal stories, as almost amounts to a demonstration 
"fhsft Hiey did not imitate them in their songs or ro- 
'smnces : fer as to draeons, serpents, necromancies, 
^. wAry ohonld these be thougnt only derived from 
•the Moors in Spain so late as after the eighth centu- 
-tf ? since notions of this kind appear too familiar to 
"me Northern Scalds, and enter too deeply into all 
4e Northern Mythology, to have been transmitted 

* The little nazntive songs on Morisco subjects, which the 
Spsniards have st present in great abundance, and which they 
caU peculiarly Romanies (see vol. I. Book in. No. XVI. &c.) 
iMve nothing: in oomMMi with their prop^ Komances (or His- 
iDfies) of Chivalry ; whidi they caU JBRakfriaa de duaUenoM : 
4heae are evidently imitations of the French, and show a great 
i|^notance of Mtwrish manners : and with regard to the Mo* 
nsoo, or Song-JZofnasMes, they do not seem of very great anti- 
4nnty : few cHf'diem appear, from their subjects, much earlier 
ttian the reduction of Granada, in'tiie fifteenth century : from 
which ^riod, 1 believe, may be'plainly traced, among the Spa- 
nish writers, a more perfect knowledge of Moorish customs, &c. 
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to the unlettered ScandinaviaDs, from so distant a 
country, at so late a period. If they may not be al- 
lowed to have brouent these opinions with them in 
their oridnal migrations from the North of Asia* thej 
will be far more likely to have borrowed them from 
the Latin poets after the Roman conquests in Gaul, 
Britain, Germany, &c. For I believe one may chal- 
lenge the maintamers of this opinion to produce any 
Arabian poem or history, that could possibly have 
been then known in Spain, which resembles the old 
Gothic romances of chivalry half so much as the Me- 
tamorphoses of Ovid. 

But we well know that the Scythian nations situ- 
ate in the countries about Pontus, Colchis, and the 
Euxine sea, were in all times infamous for their ma- 

fie arts : and as Odin and his followers are said to 
ave come precisely from those parts of Asia, we caa 
readily account for the prevalence of fictions of this 
sort among the Gothic nations of the North, without 
fetching them from the Moors in Spain, who for ma- 
ny centuries after their irruption lived in a state of 
such constant h6stility with the unsubdued Spanish 
Christians, whom they chiefly pent up in the moun- 
tains, as gave them no chance of learning their mu- 
sic, poetry, or stories ; and this, together with the re- 
li^ous hatred of the iattier for their jbruel invaders, 
will account for the utter ignorance of the old Spa- 
nish romancers in whatever relates to the Mahome- 
tan nations, although so nearly their own neighbours. 
On the other hand, from the local customs and si- 
tuations, from the known manners and opinions of the 
Gothic nations in the North, we can easily account for 
all the ideas of chivalry, and its peculiar nctions.* For 
not to mention their distinguished respect for the fair 
sex, so different from the manners of the Mahometan 
nations,! their national and domestic history so natu- 
rally assumes all the wonders of this species of fabling 

* See Northern Antiquities, ptssim. f Ibid. 
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that almost all their historical narratives appear re- 

S^ar romances. One might refer, in proof oi this, to 
e old Northern Saoas in general : hot* to give a par- 
ticular instance, it will be sufficient to produce the 
Historj of King Regner Lodbrog, a celebrated war- 
rior and pirate, who reigned in Denmark about the 
year 800.* This hero signalized his jonth bj an ex- 

Sloit of gallant^. A Swedish prince had a beantifal 
aughter, whom he intrusted (probablj during some 
expedition) to the care of one of his officers, assisn- 
ing a strone castle for their defence. The officer &il 
in love with his ward, and detained her in his castle, 
spite of all the efforts of her father. Upon this he 
published a proclamation through all the neighbour- 
ing countries, that whoever woula conquer the ravish- 
er and rescue the lady should have her in marriage. 
Of all that undertook the adventure, Regner alone 
was so happj as to achieve it : he delivered the fair 
captive, and obtuned her for his prize. It happened 
that the name of this discourteous officer was Ormb. 
which in the Islandic language signifies Sbrpbnt: 
wherefore the Scalds, to give tne more poetical turn 
to the adventure, represent the lady as detained from 
her &ther by a dreadful dragon, and that Keener 
slew the monster to set her at liberty. This fabulous 
account of the exploit is given in a poem still extant, 
which is even ascribed to Regner himself, who was a 
celebrated poet, and which records all the valiant 
achievements of his life.t 

With marvellous embellishments of this kind the 
Scalds early began to decorate their narratives : and 
they wei:e &e more larish of these in proportion as 
tfaey departed from their original institution ; but it 
was a longtime before they thoufl;htof deiiverinea set 
of personages and adventures wnolly feigned. Of the 

* Stxon Gnm. p. 153» 15X— — -IfaUet, North. Antiq. voL I. 
p. 391. 

f See a Trmdation of this poem among ** Five Pieces of 
«• Bunic Poetry/' printed for Dodsley^ 1764, dvo. 

VOL. III. 3 
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grreat multitude of romantic tales still preserved in 
the libraries of the North, most of them are supposed 
to have had some foundation in truth ; and the more 
ancient they are, the more they are believed to be con- 
nected with true history.* 

It was not probably tiU after the Historian and the 
Bard had been long disunited, that the latter ven- 
tured at pure fiction. At length, when their business 
was no longer to instruct or inform, but merely to 
amuse, it was no longer needful for them to adhere 
to truth. Then succeeded fabulous Songs and Ro- 
mances in verse, which for a long time prevailed in 
France and Bneland before they had books of Cht- 
valrv in prose. Yet in both these countries the Min- 
strels still retained so much of their origrinal institu* 
tion as frequently to make true events &e subject of 
their Songs ;t and indeed, as during the barbarous 
ages, the regular Histories were almost all written in 
Latin by the Monks, the memory of events was pre- 
served and propagated among the ignorant Luty by 
scarce any other means than Sie popular Songs of tlie 
Minstrels. 

II, Ths inhabitants of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor* 
way, bein^ the latest converts to Christianity^ re- 
tained their original manners and opinions roiij|;er 
timn the other nations of Gothic race : and thererore 
thej have preserved more of the genuine compositions 
of their ancient poets than their Southern nei^bouru. 
Hence the progress, among them, from poetical his- 
tory to poeticalfiction is very discernible s.they have 
some old pieces, that are in effect complete BoaAn- 
ces of Chivalfy4 They have also (as nadi been^ 

* Yid. llaUet, Korthem Antiquiti^ psitim. . T 

t The Editor's MS. contains a mu lt i t ude of poems of diis Ut- 
ter kind. It was pro4>ably from this custom of the Blinstrels 
that tome of our fifst Uistorians wrote their Chronicles in verscb 
as Eobert of Gloucester, Harding^, &c. 

t See a Spedmea in ad Vol. of N<ntheni Antiqnities, &c; 
p.348, Iec 
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lenred) a mvltitode of Sagas* or Histories on roman- 
tic tufa}ect8, containing a mixture of prose and yerse, 
of ▼arious dates, some of them written since the times 
of the Crusades, others long before: but their nar- 
rati Tea in Terse onlj are esteemed the more ancient. 

Now as the irruption of the NoRMANst into Prance 
under Rollo did not take place till towards the begin- 
ning of the tenth centurj, at which time the Scaidic 
art was arrived to the highest perfections in Rollo's 
native country, we can easily trace the descent of 
ihe French and English Romances of Chivalry from 
the Northern Sagas. That conqueror doubtless car- 
ried many Scalds with him from the North, who 
transmitted their skill to their children and succes- 
sors. These, adopting the relieton, opinions, and lan- 
gua^ of the new country, substituted the heroes of 
Christendom instead of those of their Pagan ances- 
tors, and beffan to celebrate the feats df Charlemagne, 
Roland, and Oliver ; whose true history they set off 
and embellished with the Scaldic fisments of dwarfs, 
giants, dragons, and inchantments. The first mention 
we have in song of those heroes of chivalry is in the 
mouth of a Norman warrior at the conquest of Eng- 
land 4 and this circumstance alone would sufficient- 
ly account br the propagation of this kind of roman- 
tic poems among the French and English. 

But this is not all ; it is very certain that both the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Franks had brought with them, 
at weir first emigrations into Britain and Gaul, the 
same fondness for the ancient songs of their ancestors, 
which prevailed among the other Gothic tribe8,§ and 

• Ecctfdi Hist. stud. Etym. 1711, p. 179, &c. Hickes's 
Theflaur, vol. 11. p. 314. 

f t. e, NoHTKERir Mxir : being chiefly Emigrants fh>m Nor- 
way, Denmarl:, 8cc. 

i See the Account of TAUUvam in Vol. 1. Emat, and Note. 

4 Ipsa CAMMiKA memorix mandabant, and prxlia inituri decan- 
tabtnt; qua memoria tam fortlnm gestorum ft majoribuspatni* 
tonim ad imitationem animus addmtur. Jonumdet dt CMl ' 
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that all their first annals were transmitted in these 
popular oral poems. This fondneds ihej even retained 
long after their conversion to Chris tianitj, as we learn 
from the examples of Charlema^e and Alfred.* Now 
P0BTRT9 being thus the transmitter of facts, would as 
easily learn to blend them with fictions in France and 
Eneland as she is known to have done in the North, 
and that much sooner, for the reasons before assigned.! 
This, together with the example and influence of the 
Normans, will easilj account to us why the first Ro- 
mances of Chiralrj that appeared both in England 
and France^ were composea in metre, as a rude kind 
of epic songs. In both Kingdoms tales in verse were 
usually sung by Minstrels to the harp on festival oc- 
casions : and doubtless both nations aerived their re- 
lish for this sort of entertainment from their Teuto- 
nic ancestors without either of them borrowing it from 
the other. Among both people narrative Sonss on true 
or fictitious subjects had evidently obtainecf from the 
earliest times, but the professed Romances of Chi- 
valry seem to have been first composed in France, 
where also they had their name. 

* Eg^nhartus de Caeolo xaoxo. " Item barbara, h, anti- 
quissima cask ika, Quihus vetenun regum actus & bella cane- 
bantur, scripsit.*' e. 29. 

Asserius de JEurnno vaoho. « Rex inter bella, &c 

Saxonicos libros recitare, & XAxm cabkika Saxohica memo- 
nter discere, aliis imperare, & solus assidue pro viribua, stu- 
diosismmc non desinebat." £d, 1732, Bvo. p, 43. 

f See above, pp. 3. 9. &c. 

t The Romances on the subject of Pbbcstal, Sax^ Gbaak, 
Lancelot nr lac, Tristav, kc, were among the first that ap- 
peared in the French language in Pbosb, yet these were origi- 
nally composed in Metre : The Editor has in his possession a 
very old French MS. in verse, containing Vanden Roman dt 
PaBGk*'AL ; and metrical copies of the others may be found in 
the libraries of the curious. See a note of Wanley's in Harl. 
CataU^. Num. 2253, p. 49, &c. Nicholson's Eng. kist. Libraiy» 
3d Ed. p. 91, Sec. — iSee also a curious collection of old French 
Romances, with Mr. Wanley's account of this sort of pieces, in 
Harl. MSS« CaUL 978, 106. 
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The Latin Tongue, as is observed bj an ingenious 
writer*, ceased to be spoken in France about the 
ninth century, and was succeeded bj what was cal- 
1^ the Romance Tongue, a mixture of the lansua^ 
of the Franks and bad Latin. As the songs of Chi- 
ralry became the most popular compositions in that 
language, they were emphatically called Romans or 
RoMAMTS ; though this name was at first given to any 
piece of poetry. The Romances of Chivalry can be 
traced as early as the eleventh century .t I Know not 
if the Roman de Brut, written in 1155, was such. 
But if it was, it was by no means the first poem of 
the kind ; others more ancient are still extant4 And 
we have already seen, that, in the preceding centu- 

S, when the Kormans marched down to the battle of 
astings, they animated themselves, by singing (in 
some popular romance or ballad) the exploits of Ro- 
land and the other heroes of Chivalry.§ 

So early as this I cannot trace the Songs of Chi- 
valry in English. The most ancient I have seen is 
that of HoRNBOHiLD, described below, which seems 
not older than the twelfth century. However, as this 

• The Author of the Essay on the Genius of Pope, p. 282. 

t Ibid. p. 283. Hist. Lit. Tom. 6. 7. 

i Voi Prefiice aux ** Fabliaux & Contes des Poetes Francois 
<*des XII, xiiT, XI Y, & XT siecles, &c. Paris, 1756, 3 Tom. 
12mo." (a very curious work.) 

% See tiie account of Taillxtse in vol. 1. Essat, and Note. 
And see Bapin, Carte, &c.' — This song of Rolakd (whatever 
it was) continued for some centuries to he usually sung by the 
French in their marches, if we may believe a modem French 
writer. '*Un jour qu'on chantoit la ghahbon dk Rolaitd, 
*' comme e'etoit I'usage dans les marches. II y a long temps, 
** dit il [John K. of Fnince, who died in 1364,3 qu'on ne voit 
** plus de Rolands parmi les Francois. On y verroit encore 
** des Rolands, hii repondit un vieux Capitame, s'ils avoient 
«un Charlemagne h leurtfite." Vid. tom. iii. p. 202, des Es- 
Mies Hist, sur Paris de M bx Saiittspoix, who g^ves, as his 
authority, Boethivs in Hist. Scotorum, This author, however, 
•peaks of the complaint and Repartee as made in an Assembly 
of the States fvoeato 8enahi,J and not upon any marcb^ 8(c. 
Vid. Boeth. lib. XV. fol. 327. Ed. Paris, 1674. 
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rather resembles the Saxon Poetry than the French, 
it in not certain that the first English Romances 
were translated from that languaffe.* We have seen 
above, that a propensity to this icind of fiction pre* 
Tailed among all the Gothic nations ft and though, af- 
ter the Norman Conquest, this country abounded with 
French Romances, or with Translations from the 
French, there is good reason to believe that the fing« 
lish had original pieces of their own. 

The stories of King Arthur and his Round Table 
may be reasonably supposed of the growth of this Is- 
land ; both the French and the Armoricans probably 
had them from Britain.^ The stories of uuy and 
Bevis, with some others, were probably the invention 
of English Minstrels.§ On the other hand, the Eng- 
lish procured translations of such Romances as were 
most current in France ; and in the List riven at the 
conclusion of these Remarks many are doubtless of 
French original. 

The first prose books of Chivalry that appeared in 
our language were those printed by Caxton ;|| at 

* See, on this subject. Vol. I. Notes on the Essay on the 
Ancient Minstrels, (8 2.) and (G f^.) 

f The first Romances of Chivahy among the GsanLurs were 
in Metre : they have some very ancient naitative songs (which 
they call LuderJ not only on the fabulous heroes of their own 
country, but also on those of France and Britain, as Tristram, 
Arthur, Gawain, and the Knights von der JTafd-ronde, (Vid. 
Goldasti Not. in Eginhart, Vlt. Car. Mag. 4to. I7ll, p. ^7.) 

4 The Welsh have still some very old Romances about Kinjg^ 
Arthur ; but as these arc in prose, they are not probably their 
first pieces that were composed on that subject. 

§ It is most credible that these stories were originally of Eng- 
lish invention, even if the only pieces now extant should be 
found to be translations firom the French. What now pass for 
the French originals were probably only amplifications^ or en- 
largements of the old English story. That the French Roman- 
cers borrowed some things from the English, appears from the 
word TsHMAOAirr, which they took up from our Minstrels, 
and corrupted into Tbevaoaumts. See Vol. 1. p. 77, and 
Gloss. ««Termaffaut." 

I Rccuyel of the Hystoryes of Troy« 1471. GodiVoye of Bo- 
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kaat» these are the first I have been able to discover, 
and these are all translations from the French. 
Whereas Riomances of this kind had been long current 
ia metre, and were so eenerally admired in the time 
of Cfaauoer, that his Rhyme of Sir Thopas was evi- 
dently written to ridicule and burlesque them.* 

He expressly mentions several of them bj name in 
a stanza, whieh I shall have occasion to quote more 
than once in this, volume : 

Men speken of Romaunces of pris 
Of Hoca^kild, and of Ipotis 

Of Qevis, and Sire Guy 
OfSire Libeux, and Pleindamour, 
But Sire Thopaa, he bereththeflmiT' * n 

Ofrealcfaevalrie.f ' • 

I 

Most if not all of these are still extant in MS. in 
some or other of our libraries, as I shall show in the 
conclusion of this slight Essay, where I ^hall give a 
list of such metrical Histories and Romances as have 
fallen under my observation. . 

As many of these contain a.,considerab1e portion, 
of poetic merit, and.thrpw great light on the manners , 
au4 opinions of former times, it were to be wished 
that some of the best of them were rescued from ob- . 
livion* A judicious collection of them accurately 
pd^lished, with proper illustrations, would be an im- 
portant, .afceasion to our stock of ancient English 

loyhe,'l48i. Le Blorte de Arthur, 1485. The life of Charle- 
ihi^pic, 1495, Ste. As the old Mji^strelsy wore out, prose booW 
cfiOhftntf beeame more admifed^, espedaUy after the Spanlsk- 
KbbadceabegaAto be translated into Engliih, towards the end 
of %, EX^f^ih^B rmgi^ t tben.tbe most popular metHcal' 119* 
in^lic^ bosglip .t9>be reduced into prose, as Sir Guy, Bevis, &c. 

'^$ee^ ExU»ct from a letter, .written by the Editor of these 
Ycmimek, In.Blr. Warton's Observations, vol. 11. p. 139. 

f Canta^ttiy iral«!s (Tyrwhht's Edit.) vol. n. p. 338i ^Iti 

aU^Uielfamier editions, which lba?e teeo, the name at the end 
of the 4th line i^Bkntlmm^^, , 
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Literature. Many of them exhibit no mean atiempta 
at Epic Poetry : and though full of the exploded nc- 
tions of Chivalry, frequently display great descrip- 
tive and inventive powers in the Bards who composed 
them. They are at least generally equal to any other 
poetry of the same age. They cannot indeed be put 
m competition with the nervous productions of so 
universal and commanding a genius as Chaucer ; but 
they have a simplicity that makes them be read with 
less interruption, and be more easily understood : and 
they are far more spirited and entertaining than the 
tedious allegories of Gower, or the dull and prolix le- 
gends of Lydgate. Yet, while so much stress was 
laid upon the writings of these last, by such as treat 
of English poetry, the old metrical Romances, though 
far more popular in their time, were hardly known 
to exist. But it has happened, unluckily, that the 
antiquaries who have revived the works of our ancient 
writers, have been, for the most part, men void of taste 
and genius, and therefore have always fastidiously re- 
jected the old poetical Romances, because founded 
on fictitious or popular subjects, while they have been 
careful to grub up every petty fra^ent of the most 
dull and insipid rhymist, whose ment it was to deform 
morality or obscure true history. Should the public 
encourage the revival of some of those ancient Epic 
Songs of Chivalry, they would frequently see the rich 
ore of an Ariosto or a Tasso, though buned it may be 
among the rubbish and dross of barbarous times. 

Such a publication would answer many important 
uses: It would throw new liaht on the nse and pro- 
mas of English poetry, the history of which can be 
Dot imperfectly understood if these are nealected : It 
would also serve to illustrate innumerable passaces 
in our ancient classic poets, which, without their hdp, 
must be for ever obscure. For, not to mention Chan- 
cer and Spenser, who abound with perpetual allusions 
to them, I shall pve an instance or two from Shake- 
speare, by way of specimen of their use* 
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In kit pkj^f Kufo John our great Dramatic Poet 
alludes to an exploit of Richard L whicb the reader 
will in Tain Iook for in any true hittorj. Faulcon- 
krtdge aays to hit mother, act I. sc. I. 

•'Needs must you lay your heart at his diq)06e . . . 

** Against wfaoae fiiiie and unmatched fcnrce, 

•' Tbe awleaae lion could not wage the fight, 

<' Nor keepe his princely heart from tlichard's hand : 

*' He that perforce robs Lions of their hearts 

•* May eanly ^innne a woman's :"— — 

The fact here referred to, is to be traced to its source 
only in the old Romance of Richard CcEtm db Lton,* 
in which his encounter with a lion makes a very 
shining figure. I shall give a lai^ extract from this 
poem, as a specimen of the manner of these old 
rhapsodists, and to show that they did not in their 
fictions neglect the proper means to produce the ends, 
as was afterwards so childishly done in the prose 
books of Chivalry. 

The poet tells us, that Richard, in his return from 
the Holy Land, having been discovered in the habit of 
^ a palmer in Almayne,'' and apprehended as a spy, 
was by the kinj; thrown into prison. Wardrewa, the 
king's son hearing of Richard's ^«reat strength, desires 
the jiulor to let him have a sight of his prisoners. 
Richard beins the foremost, Wardrewe asks him, ^ if 
he dare stand a buffet from his hand ?" and diat on 
the morrow he shall return him another. Richard con- 
sents, and receives a blow that staggers him. On the 
morrow having previously waxed his bands, he waits 

* Dr. Grey has shown that the same stoiy is alluded to in 
Bastell's Chronicle : As it was doubtless originally had from the 
Bomance, thisis proof that the old Metrical Romances throw 
l^t on our fint vrriters in prose : ma^y of our ancient histo? 
rians have recorded the fictions of romance* 

VOL* III. 4 
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his antagonist's arriTal. Wardrewe accorduiglj» pro- 
ceeds the story, ^ held forth as a trewe man,'' and 
Richard fi^ve him such a blow on the cheek, as broke 
his jaw-bone, and killed him on the spot. The king^ 
to reveni^e the death of his son, orders, bj the advice 
of one Eldrede, that a lion, kept purposely from food, 
shall be turned loose upon Richard. But the king's 
daughter having fallen in love with him, tells him of 
her father's resolution, and at his request procures 
him forty ells of white silk ^kerchers;" and here 
the description of the combat begins : 

The kever-chefeat he toke on bonde. 
And aboute his anne he wonde ; 
And thought in that yike while. 
To dee the lyon with some gyle. 
And syngle in a kyityll he stode. 
And abode the lyon fyers and wode. 
With that came the jaylere. 
And other men that wyth him were. 
And the lyon them amonge ; 
Bis pawes were stifFe and stronge. 
The chambre dore they undone. 
And tiie lyon to 6iem u gone. 
Rycbaide sayd, Helpc, lorde Jesu ! 
The lyon made to hym venu. 
And wolde hym have all to rente : 
Kynge Rychaide besyde hym glentef 
The lyon on the breste hym spumcdt 
That aboute he toumed. 
The lyon was hongry and megre. 
And bette his tayle to be egre ; 

* i. e. Handkerchiefs. Here we have tiie etymology of the 
word, viz. «• Coiivre le Che£^»* 
f i, e. dipt 
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He lolred abotite as he were madde ; 
Abrode he aH his pawes spradde. 
He ciyed lowde, and yaned* wyde. 
Kynge Kychaide bethought hym that tyde 
What ^ym was beste, and to hym st^ite. 
In at the Ihrote his honde he (^rte. 
And hente out the herte with his honde^ 
Lounge and all that he there fonde. 
The lyon fell deed to the grounde : 
Bychardefelte no wem,f ne wounde. 
He fell on his knees on that place. 
And thanked Jesu of his grace. 

What followt 18 not so well, and therefore I shall ex- 
tract no more of this poeniir— For the above feat the 
author tells as, the king was deserredlj called 

Stronge Rycharde Cure de Lyowne. 

That distich which Shakespeare puts in the month 
of his madman in Kino Lear, Act d» sc. 4. 

Mice and Rats and such small deere 

Have been Tom*s food for seven long yeare, 

has excited the attention of the critics. Instead of 
deere^ one of them would sobotitate geer; and another 
eheer4 But the ancient reading is established bj the 
old Romance of Sir Bsvis, which Shakespeare had 
doubtless often heard sung to the harp. This distich 
is part of a description there given of the hardships 
gonered by Bevis, when confined for seven years m 
a dungeon ; 

Battes and myse and such small dere 

Was his meate that seven yere. ^ Sign. F. iii . 

*i.e. yawned. fie. hurt, 

t Dr. Warbuiton.««Dr. Grey. 
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III. In different parts of this work* the Reader 
will find various extracts from these old poetical le- 
eends ; to which I refer him for farther examples of 
flieir style and metre. To complete tiiis subject^ it 
will be proper at least to give one specimen of their 
skill in distribating and conductinr their fable, by 
which it will be seen that nature and common sense 
had supplied to these old simple bards the want of 
critical art, and taught them some of the most essen- 
tial rules of Epic Poetry.— »! shall select the Ro- 
mance of LiBius D18CONIUS9* as being one of those 
mentioned by Chaucer, and either shorter or more in- 
telli^ble than the others he has quoted. 

Iran Epic Poem may be defined <^tA fable related 
<' by a poet, to excite admiration, and inspire virtue^ 
*< by representing the action ofsoine one hero, favoured 
''by heaven, who executes a great design, in spite of 
* all the obstacles that oppose him :" I Know not why 
we should withhold the name of Epio Poem from the 
piece which I am about to analyse. 

My copy is divided into IX Parts or Cantos, the 
several arguments of which are as follows : 

PART. I. 

Opens with a short exordium to bespeak attention : 
the Hero is described ; a natural son of Sir Gawain a 
celebrated knight of King Arthur's court, who being 
brought up in a forest by his mother, is kept ignorant 
of his name and descent. He early exhibits marks of 
his courage, b^ killing a knight in single combat, who 
encountered him as he was hunting. l%is inspires him 
with a desire of seeking adventures: therefore cloaith- 
ing himself in his enemy's armour, he goes to King 

• So it is intitled in the Editor's MS. But the true title is 
Le beaux diMcontu, or tbx paim vhkstowk. See a Note on the 
Ctntcrbury Tales, Vol. IV. p. 333. 

f Vid. <* Discours sur la Poesie Epique," prefixed to Tua- 

MA<k.V£. 
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Arttnir^i eovrt* to reqaest the order of kniehthood. 
His request gnntedy he ebtaiae a promise of having 
the first adveBtare ass%ned him that shall offer s 
A damsel named Ellen, attended by a dwarf, comes 
to implore Kina Arthur's assistance to rescue a young 
prineess, ** the Lady of Sinadone" their mistress, who 
IS detained from her rights, and confined in prison. 
The adventure is claimed by the young knight Sir 
LvUus : the king assents ; the messengers are dissat- 
isfied, and object to his youth ; but are forced to ac- 
qniesce. And here the first book closes with a de- 
scriptioii of the ceremony of equipping him forth. 

PART II. 

Sir Lybius sets out on the adventure : he is deri- 
ded by the dwarf and the damsel on account of his 
youth : they come to the bridge of Perill, which none 
can pass without encountering a knight called Wil- 
liam de la Braunch. Sir Lybius is challenged : they 
just with their spears: De la Braunch is dismount- 
ed: the battle is renewed on foot: Sir William's 
sword breaks : he yields. Sir Lybius makes him 
swear to go and present himself to King Arthur, ^s 
the first fruits of his valor. The conquered knight 
sets out for King Arthur's court : is met b^ three 
knights, his kinsmen; who, informed of his disgrace, 
vow revenge, and pursue the conqueror. The next 
day they overtake nim: the eldest of the three at- 
tacks Sir Lybius; but is overthrown to the ground. 
The two other brothers assault him : Sir Lybius is 
wounded ; yet cuts off the second brother's arm : the 
third yields ; Sir Lybius sends them all to King Ar- 
thur. In the third evening he is awaked by the 
dwarf, who has discovered a fire in the wood. 

PART III. 

Sir Lybius arms himself, and leaps on horseback : he 
finds two Giants roasting a wild boar, who have a fair 
Lady their captive. Sir Lybius, by favour of the night 
runs one of them through with bis spear : is assaulted 
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by the other : a fierce battle ensuefl : he cuts off the 

E ant's arm, and at length his head. The rescoed 
sdy (an Earl's daughter) tells him her storj; and 
leads him to her father's castle ; who entertains bin 
with a great feast ; and presents him at parting with 
a suit of armour and a steed. He sends the giant's 
head to King Arthur. 

PART IV. 

Sir Ljbius, maid Ellen, and the dwarf, renew their 
journey : thej see a castle stuck round with human 
heads; and are informed it belongs to a knight cal- 
led Sir Gefferon, who, in honour of his lemman or 
mistress, challenges all comers : he that can produce 
a fairer lady, is to be rewarded with a milk-white 
faulcon, but if overcome, to lose his head. Sir Ly- 
bius spends the night in the adjoining town : in the 
morning goes to challenge the faulcon. The knighta 
exchange their doves : thej agree to just in the mar- 
ket place : the Tadj and maid Ellen are placed aloft 
in chairs: their dresses: the superior beautj of Sir 
Geflferon's mistress described : the ceremonies pre- 
vious to the combat. They engage : the combat des- 
cribed at large : Sir GeiTeron is incurably hurt ; and 
carried home on his shield. Sir Lybius sends the 
faulcon to King Arthur; and receives back a large 
present in florins. He stays 40 dinrs to be cured of 
his wounds, which he spends in feasting with the 
neighbouring lords. 

PART V. 

Sir Lybius proceeds for Sinadone : in a forest he 
meets a knight hunting, called Sir Otes de Lisle : 
maid Ellen charmed with a very beautiful dog, begs 
Sir Lybius to bestow him upon her: Sir Otes meets 
them, and claims his dog: is refused : bein? unarmed 
he rides to his castle, and summons his followers ; 
they ffo in quest of Sir Lybius: a battle ensues: he 
is still victorious, and forces Sir O'es to follow the 
other conquered knights to King Arthur. 
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PART. TI. 

Sir Ljbiiis comes to a fair citj and castle by a ri- 
ver-side, beset round with paviiions or tents : he is 
informed, in the castle is a beautiful lady besieged 
bj a eiant named Maug;js, who keeps the bridge, and 
will m none pass without doing him homage : this 
Ljbius refuses: a battle ensues: the giant described : 
the several incidents of the battle ; which lasts a whole 
summer's day : the giant is wounded ; put to flight ; 
slain. The citizens come out in procession to meet 
their deliverer : the lady invites him into her castle : 
falls in love with him; and seduces him to her em- 
braces. He forgets the princess of Sinadone, and 
stays with this bewitching lady a twelvemonth. This 
fair sorceress, like another Alcina, intoxicates him 
with all kinds of seusual pleasure ; and detains him 
from the pursuit of honour. 

PART VII. 

Maid Ellen by chance gets an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him ; and upbraids him witn his vice and folly : 
he is filled with remorse, and escapes the same eve- 
ning. At length he arrives at the city and castle of 
Sinadone : Is given to understand that he must chal- 
lenge the constable of the castle to single combat, 
before he can be received as a guest. They just: the 
constable is worsted : Sir Lybius is feasted in the cas- 
tle: he declares his intention of delivering their lady ; 
and inquires the particulars of her history. '* Two 
Necromancers have built a fine palace by sorcery, 
and there keep her inchanted, till she will surrender 
ber duchy to them, and yield to such base conditions 
.as they would impose." 

PART VIII. 

Early on the morrow Sir Lybius sets out for the 
inchanted palace. He alights in the court : enters the 
hall : the wonders of which are described in strong 
Gothic painting. He sits down at the high table : on 
a ittddtn all the lights are quenched : it thunders, and 
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lightens ; the palace shakes ; the walls fall in pieces 
about bis ears. He is dismajed and confoundea : but 
presently hears horses neigh, and is challenged to 
single combat by the sorcerers. He gets to his steed: 
a Imttle ensues, with various turns of fortune ; he 
loses his weapon ; but gets a sword from one of the 
Necromancers, and wounds the other with it : the edge 
of the sword being secretly poisoned, the wound 
proves mortal. 

PART IX. 

He eoes up to the surviving sorcerer, who is carried 
away ^om him by inchantment : at length he finds 
him, and cuts off his head : he returns to the palace 
to deliver the lady ; but cannot find her : as he is la- 
menting, a window opens, through which enters a 
horrible serpent with win^ and a woman's face : it 
coils round his neck and kisses him ; then is suddenly 
converted into a very beautiful lady. She tells him 
she is the Lady of Sinadone,and was so inchanted, till 
she might kiss Sir Gawain, or some one of his blood : 
that he nas dissolved the charm, and that herself and 
her dominions may be his reward. The Knioht (whose 
descent is by this means discovered) joyfully accepts 
the offer : makes her his bride, and then sets out with 
her for King Arthur's court. 

Such is the fable of this ancient piece : which the reader 
may ohsenre, is as reg^ular in its conduct, as any of the finest 
poems of classical antiquity. If the execution, particularly as to 
the diction and sentiments, were but equal to the plan, it would 
be a capital performance ; but this is such as might be expected 
in rude and ignorant times, and in a barbarous unpolished lan- 
gu*ge. 

IV. I SHALL conclude this prolix account, with a 
List of such old Methioal Romances as are still ex- 
tant ; beginning with those mentioned by Chaucer. 

1 . The Romance of Home Childe is preserved in the 
British Museum, where it is intitled fe geste of kyng 
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Home. See CaUlog. Harl. MSS. 2253, p. 70. The 
lanrage b itlmost Saon, yet from the mention in it 
of waEenft, it appears to have been written after 
aoine of the Cmsades. It begins thus : 

All heo ben blyl^e 

^ to m J aon^ J^jK^ ^ 

A son; ychulle ou sin; 

Of Allof ye jode kynje,* &c. 

Another copy of this poem, but greatly altered, 
and somewhat modernized, is preserved in the Ad- 
vocates Library at Edinburgh, in a MS. quarto vo- 
lume of old English poetry {_W. 4. 1.] Num. XXXIV. 
in seven leaves or folios,! mtitled, Horn-Child and 
Mmden Binivel^ and beginning thus : 

Mi leve frende dere, 
J^erken an^ ye may here. 

S. The Poem of fyoHs (or IjfoiU) is preserved in 
the Cotton Librarr, Calig. A. 2. fo. 77, but is rather 
a religious Legend, than a Romance. Its beginning 

He ^t wyD of wysdome here 
Herkencth nowe ze may here 
Ofataleofholy wfyte 
S«yBt Ion the Evang^yite wytaesMth hjU 

S. The Romance of Sir Guy was written befere 
that of Bevis, being ^looted in it4 An account of 
this old poem is given in this volmme^ Book 11. No. 

* i. e. May all they be blithe, that to my song^ listen : A 
aoi^ I shall you ring. Of AH of the good king, 8ce. 

f In each fuH page of this toI. are 44 lines, when the poem 
is in long metre: and 88, when the metre is short, and the page 
in two columns. 

# Sign. K. 3. b. 

VOL. ui. 5 
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I. it roaj be added, that two complete copies in MS. 
are preserved at Cambridge, the one in the public li- 
brary,* the other in that of Gains College, Class A. 

8. In Ames's Tjpag. p. 155, may be seen the first 

lines of the printed copy. — ^The Ist MS. begins, 

Scythe the tyme th^ God wasbome. 

4. Guy and Colbronde, an old Romance in three 
parts, is preserved in the Editor's folio MS. (p. S49.) 
It is in stanzas of six lines, the first of which may be 
seen in vol. ii. p. 191, beginning thus : 

When meate and drinke ia great plentye. 

In the Edinburgh MS. (mentioned above) are two 
ancient poems on the subject of Cruy of Warwick : viz. 
Num. XVlII. containing 26 leaves, and XX. 59 leaves. 
Both these have unfortunately the beginnings wanting^ 
otherwise they would perhaps be found to be differ- 
ent copies of one or both the preceding articles. 

5. From the same MS. I can add another article 
to this list, viz. The Romance of Bembrun son of Sir 
Guy ; bein^c Num. XXI. in 9 leaves : this is properly 
a Continuation of the History of (hy : and in Art 3, 
the Hist, of Rembrun follows that of Guy as a neces- 
sary part of it. This Edinburgh Romance of Rembrun 
begins thus : 

Jesu that erat of migbte most 
Fauler and Sone and Holy Ghost. 

* For thia and most of the following, which are mentioned as 
preserved in the Public Library, I refer the reader to the Oxon 
Catalogue of MSS. 1697, vol. ii. p. 394; in Appendix to Bp. 
More'a MSS. No. 69\t, 33, since given to the Univenity of 
Cambridge. 
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Before I auit the subject of Sir Gut, I must ob- 
serve, that it we inaj believe Dagdale in his Baron- 
ase, [vol. i. p. 243, col. 2] the fame of oar English 
Cnampion had in the time of Henry IV. traTelled as 
far as the East» and was no less popular among the 
Sarazens, than here in the West among the Nations ^ 
of Christendom. In that reign a Lora Beauchamp* 
travelling to Jerusalem, was kindly received by a 
Doble person, the Soldan's Lieutenant, who hearing 
he was descended from the famous Guy of Warwick* 
"^ whose story they had in (nioks of their own lan- 
''^^69'^ invited him to his palace; and royally • 
feasting him, presented him with three precious 
stones of 8;reat value ; besides divers cloths of silk 
and gold given to his servants. 

6. The Romanee of Syr Bevis is described in this 
Tolume, Book III. No. L Two manuscript copies of 
this poem are extant at Cambridge ; viz. in the Pub- 
lic Library,^ and in that of Caius Coll. Class A. 9. 
(5.) — ^The first of these begins, 

Lofdyngs lystenyth grete and onale. 

There is also a copy of this Romance of Sir Bevis 
of Hamptoun^ in the Edinburgh MS. Numb.^XXiI| 
consisting of 25 leaves, and banning thus: 

Lordinges berkneth to mi tale. 
Is merier than the nightengale. 

The printed copies begin different from both : viz. 

Lysten, Lordinges, and hold you styl. 
* No. 690, % 31. yid. Catalog. MSS. p. 394. 
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7. Ubtaux (LOfeaus, or, Lybius) DtseoniuB is pre- 
served in the Editor's folio MS. (pag. Sir.) wnere 
the first stanza is, 

Jesus Christ christen kinge. 

And his mother that sweete thinge» 

Helpe them at their neede. 
That will listen to my tale. 
Of a Knight I wiH you tell^ 

A doughtye man of deede. 

An older copy is preserved in the Cotton Library 
£Calig. A. 2. fol. 40.] bat containing such innumer- 
able variations, that it is apparently a different trans- 
lation of some old Frencn original, which will ac- 
count for tiie title of Le Beaux lH$conu9j or The Fair 
Unknowni The first line is, 

Jesu Christ our Savyour. 

As for Pleindamaur^ or Blandamoure, no Romance 
with this title has been discovered ; but as the word 
Blaundemere occurs in the Romance of Libius Dia- 
eoniuSf in the Editor*s folio MS. p. S19, he thought 
the naute of Blandamaure (which was in all the edi^ 
tions of Ghaucer he had then seen) might have some 
reference to this. But Pleindamoufy the name res- 
tored bj Mr. Tyrwhitty is more remote. 

8. Le Morte Arthure is among the Harl. MSS. 
2£52, § 49. This is judged to be a translation from 
the French ; Mr. Wanley thinks it no older than the 
time of Hen. Vll. but it seems to be quoted in Sjr 
BeviSy (Sign. K. ij. b.) It begins, 

Lordlnges, that are leife and deare. 
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In the library of Bennet Coll. Cafnbrkl|e, No. S51» 
19 ft MS. intitled in the Catalogue Acta ArthurU Me- 
trice AngHcano, but I know not its contents. 

9. In the Editor's folio MS. are many Songs and 
Romances about King Arthur and his Knights, some 
of which are Tery imperfect, as King Arthur and the 
^^g rf Oomwau, (pag. 34.) in stanzas of 4 lines, be- 
ginning, 

' Come here,' my cozen Gawaine so g^y . 

jifTie 7\trke and (rowain (p. 38.) in stanzas of 6 lines, 
beginning thus : 

Listen lords great and smaU.* 

but these are so imperfect that I do not make distinct 
articles of them. See also in this Volume, Book I. 
No. I. 11. IV. V. 

In the same MS. p. 203, is the Oreene Knight^ in £ 
Parts, relating a curious adventure of Sir Gawain, in 
stanzas of 6 lines, beginning thus: 

Ij8t : wen Arthur he was k : 

10. Tlie Carle of CarlUle is another romantic tale 
about Sir Gawain,in the same MS. p. 448, in distichs : 

Listen : to me a litle stond. 

In all these old poems the same set of Knights arq 
always representea with the same manners and cha- 
racters: which seem to have been as well known, and 
as distinctly marked among our ancestors, as Homer's 
Heroes were among the Greeks: for, as Ulysses is al- 
ways represented craftj, Achilles irascible, and Ajax 

* In the former editions, after the above: followed mention of 
a fragment in the same MS. intitled. Sir Lionti in distichs (p. 
33.) but this being only a short balbd, and not relating to 
King Arthur, is here omitted. 
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rough ; so Sir Gawain is ever coorteous and gentlei 
Sir Kay nigged and disobliging, &c. " Sir Uawaut 
with his aide curtesie*^ is mentioned by Chaucer as 
noted to a proverb, in his Squire's Tale. Canterb. 
Tales, Vol. li. p. 104. 

11. Syr Lauttfalj an excellent old Romance con- 
cerning another of King Arthur's Knights, is pre- 
served in the Cotton Library, Calig. A. 2. f. 33. This 
is a translation from the French,* made bj one 77^- 
mas CheUre, who is supposed to have lived in the 
reign of Hen. VI. [See Tanner's Biblioth.] It is in 
stanzas of 6 lines, and begins. 

Be douzty Artoun dawes. 

The above was afterwards altered bj some Minstrel 
into the Romance of Sir Lambewell, in 3 Parts, under 
which title it was more generally known .t This is in 
the Editor's folio MS. p. 60, beginning thus. 

Doughty in King Arthures dayes. 

12. JEger and Chime, in 6 Parts (in the Editor's 
folio MS. p. 124.) is a well invented tale of chivalry, 
scarce inferior to an j of Ariosto's. This which was 
inadvertently omitted in the former editions of this 
list, is in distichs, and begins thus : 

It fell sometimes in the Land of Beame. 

13. The Romance of Merline,in 9 Parts (preserved 
in the same folio MS. p. 145.) gives a curiuus ac- 
count of the birth, parentage, and juvenile adventures 
of this famous British prophet. In this poem the 
Saxons are called Sarazens; and the thrusting the 

♦ The French original is preserved among the Harl. MSS. 
No. 978, § 112, Lanvai, 

f See Lancham^s Letter concern. Q. Eliz. entertainment at 
KaUngH'orth, 1575, 12mo. p. 34. 
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rebel tneels out of Heaven is attributed to ^ oure 
LadyJ* It is in distichs, and beg;ins thus : 

He that made with his hand. 

There is an old Romance OfJirthaur and ofMer- 
/in, in the Edinbureh MS. of old English poems : I 
know not whether it has anj thing in. common with 
this last mentioned. It is in the volume numbered 
XXIII. and extends through 55 leaves. The two first 
lines are, 

Jesu Crist, heren king, 
Al ouB graunt gode ending. 

14. Sir henbras^ (or as it is in the MS. copies, Sir 
Isumbras) is quoted in Chaucer's R. of Thop. v. 6. 
Among Mr Garrick's old plajs is a printed copy ; of 
which an account has been already given in Vol. I. 
Book III. No. VIII. It is preserved in MS. in the Li- 
brary of Caius Coll. Camb. Class A. 9. (2.) and also 
in the Cotton Librair, Calfg. A. 12. (f. 128.) This is 
extremely different from the printed copy, E. g. 

God bat made both er]^e and hevene. 

15. EmarCy a very curious and ancient Romance, 
is preserved in the same vol. of the Cotton Library, 
f. 69. It is in stanzas of 6 lines, and begins thus : 

Jesu ^at ys kyng in trone. 

9 

10. Chevelere aasigfu, or, The Knight of the Swan, 

5 reserved in the Cotton Library, has been already 
escribed in Vol. ii. Essay on P. Plowman's Metre, 
&c. as hath also 

17. 77^€ Segeo^Jerlam, (or Jerusalem^ which seems 
to have been wntten after the other, ana may not im- 
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pi^perl J be classed amon^ the RomaiiGes ; at may 
also the foUowiog, which is preserved in the aaine 
volume : viz. 

18. Owaine Myles, (fol. 90.) giving an account of 
the wonders of St Patrick's Purgatorv. This is a 
translation into verse of the story related in Mat. 
Paris's Hist (sub ann. 1153.)— It is in distichs begin- 
ning thus : 

God ]^at ys so full of mygfat. 

In the same Manuscript are three or four other 
narrative poems, which might be reckoned among 
the Romances, but being rather relisious Legends, 
I sliall barely mention them : as, 7\m£ile^{. 17. TVen- 
tide Sci Crtegoriij f. 84. Jerome^ f. 133. Eustace^ f. 136. 

19. Octavian imperaiofj an ancient Romance of 
Chivalry, is in the same vol. of the Cotton Library f. 
dO. — ^Notwithstanding the name, this old poem has 
nothing in common with the history of the Roman 
Emperors. It is in a very peculiar kind of stan'^u^ 
whereof 1, 2, 3, and 5, rhyme together, as do the 4 
and 6. It begins thus : 

Ihetu ^at was with spere ystonge. 

In the public Library at Cambridge,* is a poem with 
the same title, that begins very differently : 

LyttyU and mykyll, olde and yong^. 

20. E glamour of Arias (w Artoys) is preserved 
in the same vol. with the foregoing, both in the Cot- 
ton Library, and public Libra;*y at Cambridge. It is 
also in the Editor's folio MS. p. 295, where it is di- 

• No. 690. (30) rid. Oxon. CatiOog. MSS. p. 3M. 
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vided iDto 6 PartSi^— A printed copy is in the 
leian Librarj,.C. 39. Art. Seld. and also among 
Garrick's old plays, K. vol. X. It is in distichs, 
b^;ins thus : 

IhefU Grist of heven kyng. 

21. Sifr DriamoTt (in stanzas of 6 lines) is pre- 
served in MS. in the Editor's volame, p. 210, and in 
the public Librarv at Cambridge, (690, § 29. Vid. Cat. 
MSS. p. 394.)— Two printed copies are extant in the 
Bodleian Library, and among Mr. Oarrick's plays, in 
the same volumes with the last article. Both the Edi- 
tor's MS. and the printed copies begin, 

Nowe Jesu Chtytte ourheven kynge. 

The Cambridge copy thus : 

Heren blys that »n thaH wjmne. 

22. Sir Degree (Degare^ or Degore^ which last 
seems the true title) in 5 Parts, in distichs, is pre- 
served in the Editor's folio MS. p. 371, and in the 
public Library at Cambridge, (ubi supra.)— A printed 
copy is in the Bod. Library, C. 39. Art. Sefd. and 
amone Mr. Garrick's plays, K. vol. IXw— The Edi- 
tor's MS. and the printed copies begin, 

Lording^, ind you wyl holde you styl. 

The Cambridge MS. has it, 

Lystenytb, lordjmgis, gente ind fre. 

23. Jpamydan ^or Chylde Ipamydon) is preserved 
among the Had. MSS. 2252, (44.) It is in distichs, 
and begins, 

Mekdy, lardyngis, gentylle and ire. 
VOL. in. 6 
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the Library of Lincoln Cathedral, K k« 5. 10. 
n old imperfect printed copy, wanting the whole 
nt sheet A. 



24. 77»e Sqyyr of Lowe Degre, is one of those bur- 
lesqued by Chaucer in his Rhyme of Thopas.*— Mr. 
Garrick has a printed copy of this, among his old 
plays, R. Tol. IX. It begins, 

It was a squyer of lowe degre. 

That loved the kings daughter of Hungre. 

25. Historye of K. Richard Cure [Ccgtir] de Lyon. 
rimpr. W. de Worde, 1528, 4to.] is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. C. S9. Art. Selden. A fragment of 
it is also remaining in the Edinburgh MS. of old Eng- 
lish Poems ; Num. XXXVI. in 2 leaves. A large Ex- 
tract from this Romance has been given already above, 
p. 18. Richard was the peculiar patron of Chivalry, 
aind favourite of the old Minstrels, and Troubadours. 
See Warton's Observ. vol. I. p. 29 ; vol. II. p. 40. 

"A 

26. Of the following I have only seen No. 27, but I 
believe they may all oe referred to the class of Ro« 
mances. 

The Knighi of Courtesy and the Lady of faguel 
(Bodl. Lib. C. 39. Art. Sheld. a printed copy.) This 
Mr. Warton thinks is the Story ot Coucy's Heart, re- 
lated in Fauchet, and in Howel's Letters. V. L S. 6, 
L. 20. See Wart. Obs. v. II. p. 40.] The Editor has 
seen a very beautiful old ballad on this subject in 
French. 

27. The four following are all preserved in the MS. 
80 often referred to in the public Library at Cam- 

* This is alluded to by Shakespeare in his Hen. V. (Act. 5.) 
where Fluellyn tells Pistol, he will make him a Squire of Low 
Degree, when he means to knock him down. 
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bridffe, (MO. Appendix to Bp. More's MSS. in 0|C ^^ 
MSS. Tom- II. p. 394.) viz. The Lay of Erie of TSff ^! 
hnue. (No. £7.) of which the Editor hath also a copy 
from «< Cod. MSS. Mus. Ashmol. Oxon." The first 
line of both is, 

Jesu Chryfte in Trynyte. 

28. Soberd I^mge ofCysyll (or Sicily) showing the 
fall of Pride. Of this there is also a copy among the 
Harl. MSS. 1703. (3.) The Cambridge MS. begins, 

PrincU that be prowde in prese. 

29. Le bane Horence of Borne, beginning thus ; 

As ferre as men ride or gpne. 
SO. Dioeleiian the Emperour, beginning, 
Sum tyme ther was a noble man. 

31. The two kniehtly brothers ^mys and Jlmelion 
(among the Harl. MSS. 2386, § 42.) is an old Romance 
of Chivalry ; as is also, I believe, the frap^ment of the 
Lady Bdesani, the duke of Lombardy^afidr daughter, 
mentioned in the same article. See the Catalog, vol. II. 

32. In the Edinburgh MS. so often referred to 
(preserved in the Advocates Library, W. 4. 1,) might 

{probably be found some other articles to add to this 
ist, as well as other copies of some of the pieces men- 
tioned in it; for the whole Volume contains not fewer 
than xxxvii Poems or Romances, some of them very 
lone. But as many of them have lost the beginnings, 
which have been cut out for the sake of the illumi- 
nations ; and as I have not had an opportunity of 
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examining the MS. myselfy I shall be content to 
mention only the articles that follow :* viz. 

An old Romance about Bauland (not I belieye the 
famous Paladine, bat a champion named Eauland 
Louth ; qaerj) being in the Volume, Numb, xxvii. 
in 5 leaves, and wants the beginning* 

33. Another Romance, that seems to be a kind of 
continuation of this last, intitled, Otuel a Knight^ 

Sumb. xxviu. in 11 leaves and a half.) The two 
st lines are, 

Herkneth both zinge and old. 
That wOlen heren of battailes bold. 

^ 34. The King of Tars (Numb. iv. in 5 leaves and 
a half; it is also in the Bodleian Librarj, MS. Ver- 
non, f. 304.) beginning thus : 

HerkneUi to me both eld and xin^, 
For Maries love that swete thing. 

35. A Tale or Romance, (Numb. i. 2 leaves,) that 
wants both beginning and end. The first lines now 
remaining are, 

Th Eri him graonted his win 7-wi«. that the knicht him haden 
y told. 

The Baronnis that were of mikle pris. befbr him thay weren 
y-cald. 

* Some of these I give, though omtilated and direstedof their 
titles, because they may enable a curious inquirer to complete 
or imptore other copies. 
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36. Another mutilated Tale or Romance (Num. ui. 
4 leaves. ) The firat Uneg at present are, 

To Mr. Steward will y gon. and tellen him the lothe of the 
Sciejnred bestow tone anon. gifzouwiUserreandwithhirbe. 

37. A mutilated Tale 'Or Romance (Numb. xi. in 13 
leaves.) The two first lines that occur are» 

That riche Dooke his fest gafi hdd 
With Ells and with Baronns bold. 

I cannot conclude m j account of this curious Manu- 
script, without acknowledging, that I was indebted 
to the friendship of the Rev. Dr. Blair, the ingeni- 
ous Professor of Belles Lettres, in the University of 
Edipburgh, for whatever I learned of its contents, and 
for the important additions it enabled me to make to 
the foregoing list 

To the preceding articles, two ancient metrical Ro- 
mances in the Scottish dialect maj now be added^ 
which are published in Pinkbrton's ^ Scottish Po- 
ems, reprinted from scarce Editions," Lond. 1792, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. viz. 

38. Ommui and €htogra8,h Metrical Romance; 
from an edition printed at Edinburgh, 1508, 8vo. be- 
ginning. 

In the tyme of Arthur, as trew men me tald. 
It is in stanzas of 13 lines. 

39. Sir Gawan and Sir Ctolaron of Galloway^ a 
Metrical Romance, in the same stanza as No. 38, 
from an ancient MS. beginning thus : 

In the tyme of Arthur an aunter* betjdde 

Bj the Tumwathelan, as the boke tells ; 

Whan he to Cariele was comen, and conqueror kyd, 8(c. 

* i. e. Adventure. 
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Both these (which exhibit the union of the4>lcl Al- 
literative Metre, with rhjme, &c. and in the termina- 
tion of each stanza the short triplets of the Tuma- 
ment of Tottenham,) are judged to be as old as the 
time of our King Henrj VI. bein^ apparently the 
production of an old Poet, thus mentioned bj Dunbar^ 
in his *^ Lament for the Deth of the Makkaris :" 

" Clerk of Traoent eik he hes take, 

*< That made the arenien of Sir Gawane.** 

It will scarce be necessary to remind the Reader, 
that Thmewathelan is evidentlj Teame-Wadimg^ 
celebrated in the old Ballad of the Marriaob of Sir 
Gawaine. See p. 51, and No. XIX. Book III. of tills 
Volume. 

Manj new references, and perhaps some additional 
articles might be added to the foregoing list from Mr. 
Wartok's ** History of English Poetry,*' 3 vols. 4to. 
and from the Notes to Mr. TTRWHrrr's improTOfl 
Edition of << Chaucer's Canterbury Tales," &c. in 5 
vols. 8yo, which have been published since this Essat, 
&c. was first composed ; but it will be sufficient once 
for all to refer the curious Reader to those popular 
V^orks. 

The Reader will also see many interesting par- 
ticulars, on the subject of these volumes, as well as 
on most points of general literature, in Sir Johh 
Hawkins's curious ^'History of Music," &c. in 5 
volumes, 4to. as abo in Dr. Burnbt's Hist &c. in 4 
vols. 4to. 
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I. 

THE BOY AND THE MANTLE 

Is printed verbatim from the old MS. describ- 
ed in the Preface. The Editor believes it more an- 
cient than it will appear to be at first sight ; the tran* 
scriber of that manuscript having reduced the orthog- 
raphy and style in many instances to the standard of 
his own times. 

The incidents of the Mantle and the Knife have 
Boty that I can recollect, been borrowed from any 
crtfaer writer. The former of these evidently suggest- 
ed to Spenser his conceit of Florimbl's Oirdlb, B. 
iv. C. 5. St S. 

That eirdle gave the virtue of chaste love 
And wivehood true to all that did it beare ; 
But whosoever contrarie doth prove, 
l^ight not the same about her middle weare. 
But it would loose or else asunder teare. 

So it happened to the false Florimel, st. 16, when 

— Being brought, about her middle small 
They thought to gird, as best it her became, 
But by no means they could it thereto frame. 
For ever as they fastned it, it loos'd 
And fell away, as feeling secret blame, &c. 

That all men wondred at uie uncouth sight 
And each one thought as to their fancies, came. 
But she herself did think it 4one for spight, 
And touched was with secret wrath and shame 
Therewith, as thing deviz'd her to defame. 
Then many other ladies likewise tride 
About their tender loynes to knit the same, 
But it would not on none of them abide. 

But when they thought it £ut, eftsoones it was un- 
tide. 

Thereat all knights gan laugh and ladies lowre. 
Till that at last the gentle Amoret 
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Likewise assayed to prove that girdle's powre» 
And having it about her middle set 
Did find it fit withoaten breach or let, 
Whereat the rest gan greatlj to envie. 
But Florimel exceedinglv did fret. 
And snatching from her nand, &c. 

As for the trial of the Horne, it is not peculiar to 
our Poet: It occurs in the old Romance, intitled 
^ Morte Arthur." which was translated out of French 
in the time of King Edward IV. and first printed 
anno 1484. From that romance Ariosto is thought 
to have borrowed his tale of the Enchanted Cup, C. 
42, &c. See Mr. Warton's Observations on the Fae- 
rie Queen, &c. 

The stonr of the Horn in Morte Arthur varies a 
eood deal from this of our Poet, as the reader will 
judge from the following extract. * * Bj the way 
'^ thej met with a knight that was sent from Morsan 
** la Faje to kin^; Arthur, and this knight had a fair 
''home all garnished with ^old, and the home had 
'* such a virtue, that there might no lad ve or gentle- 
<< woman drinke of that home, but if sne were true 
^' to her husband : and if shee were false she should 
^^ spill all the drinke, and if shee were true unto her 
^ lorde, shee might drink peaceably : and because of 
*' Queene Guenever and in despite of Sir Launcelot 
<< du Lake, this home was sent unto King Arthur.'' 
T his horn is intercepted and broueht unto ano- 
ther kine named Marke, who is not a whit more for- 
tunate than the British hero, for he makes ''his 
*^ queene drinke thereof and an hundred ladies moe, 
''and there were but foure ladies of all those that 
''drank cleane," of which number the said aueen 
proves not to be one [Book II. chap. 22. Ed. 1032.] 

In other respects the two stories are so different, that 
we have just reason to suppose this Ballad was writ- 
ten before that romance was translated into English. 

As for Queen Gtuehever, she is here represented no 
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otherwise than in the old Histories and Romances. 
Holinshed observes, that ^^ she was evil reported of, 
^as noted of incontinence and breach of faith to hir 
husband." Vol. 1. p. 93. 

^CT^ Such Readers, as have no relish for pure 
anliquitt, will find a more modern copt of this 
Ballad at the end of the volume. 



In the third daj of maj^ 
To Carleile did come 
A kind curteous child, 
That cold much of wisdome. 

A kirtle and a mantle 5 

This child had uppon. 
With * brouches' and ringes 
Full richelje bedone. 

He had a sute of silke 

About his middle drawne ; 10 

Without he cold of curtesyc 

He thought itt much shame. 

Crod speed thee, king Arthur, 

Sitting at th j meate : 

And the goodly queene 6u6neYer> 15 

I cannott her forgett. 

Ver. 7. branches f MS. 
VOL* ui. 7 
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I tell Tou, lords, in this ball } 

1 hett yon all to ' heede ;' 

Except you be the more surer 

Is jou for to dread. ^0 

He plucked out ef his ^ poterner/ 
And longer wold not dwell, 
He pulled forth a pretty mantle, 
Betweene two not-shells. 

Have thou here, king Arthur ; £5 

Have thou heere of mee : 
Give itt to thy comely queene 
Shapen as itt is alreadye. 

Itt shall never become that wrfle, 
That hath once done amisse. 30 

Then every knight in the kings court 
Began to care for < his.' 

Forth came dame Guemever; 

To the mantle shee her ' hied ;' 

The ladye shee waa newfangle,"^ 35 

But yett shee was affrayd. 

When shee had taken the mantle ; 

She stoode as shee had baene madd: 

It was from the top to the tee 

As sheeres had itt shread. 40 

Ver. 18. heate, MS. Ver. 21. patervor^ MS. 

V. 32. hU wijft, MS. ▼. 34. Udeds MS. 
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One while was it 'gale;' 
Another while wu itt gre«na; 
Another while wu it waddedi 
111 itt did her beseems. 

Another while wat it blacke 
And bore the wont huei 
B; laj troth, quoth king Arthur, 
I thinke thou be not true. 

Shee threw downe the muitle. 
That bright was of blee ; 
Fast with a radri redd. 
To her chamber can ihec flee. 

She curst the weavsr, and tha walker, 
That clothe that bad wrought ; 
And bade a venj^nce on bis crswnc. 
That hither bath itt brought. 

I had rather be in a wood. 
Under a greene tree ; 
Then in king Arthnrs conrt 
Shamed for to bee. 

Kay called forth his lad^, 

And bade her come neore } 

SaieH, Madam, and thcni be guiltjs, 

I prajr thee hold thee there. 

T«r.41.fM>^IU. 
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Forth came his ladye 65 

Shortlje and anon ; 
Boldlye to the mantle 
Then is shee gone. 

When she had tane the mantle* 

And cast it her about; 70 

Then was shee bare 

' Before all the rout.' 

Then every knight* 

That was in the kings court, 

Talked, laugh ed, and showted 75 

Full oft att that sport 

Shee threw downe the mantle, 

That bright was of blee ; 

Fast, with a red rudd, 

To her chamber can shee flee. 80 

Forth came an old knight 
Pattering ore a creede, 
And he proferred to this litle boj 
Twenty markes to his meede ; 

And all the time of the Christmasse 85 

Willinglye to ffeede ; 
For why this mantle might 
Doe his wiffe some need. 

Yer. 75. laugtd, MS. 
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When she had tane the mantle. 

Of cloth that was made, 90 

Shee had no more left on her. 

But a tassell and a threed : 

Then every knight in the kings court 

Bade evill might shee speed. 

Shee threw downe the mantle, 95 

That bright was of blee ; 
And fast, with a redd nidd. 
To her chamber can shee flee. 

Craddocke called forth his ladyCj 

And bade her come in ; 100 

Saith, Winne this mantle, ladje,' 

With a litle dinne. 

Winne this mantle, ladje, 

And it shal be thine. 

If thou never did amisse 105 

Since thou wast mine. 

Forth came Craddockes ladje 

Shortl je and anon ; 

But boldlje to the mantle 

Then is shee gone. 110 

When she had tane the mantle. 
And cast it her about, 
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Upp att her great toe 

It began to crinkle and crowt : 

Shee said, bowe downe, mantle, 1 15 

And shame me not for nought. 

Once I did amiaset 

I tell jou certainlje, 

When I kist Craddockes mouth 

Under a greene tree ; 120 

When I kist Craddockes mouth 

Before he marryed mee. 

When shee had her shreeven. 

And her sines shee had tolde; 

The mantle stoode about her 125 

Right as shee wold : 

Seemel je of coulour 

Glittering like gold : 

Then every knight in Arthurs court 

Did her behold. 130 

Then spake dame Gu^never 
To Arthur our king; 
She hath tane yonder mantle 
Not with right, but with wronge. 

See you not yonder woman, 135 

That maketh her self soe ^ cleane ?' 

Ter. 134. wrighi, MS. Ver. 136. eieare, MS. 
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I have senile tane out of ller bedd 
Of men fiveleena ; 

Priests, clarkes, and wedded men 

From her bedeene : 140 

Yett shee taketb the mantle^ 

And maketh her self cleaoe. 

Then spake (he Title boj. 

That kept the mantle in hold ; 

Sajes, king, chasten thj wiffe, 145 

Of her words shee is to bold : 

Shee is a bitch and a witch, j 

And a whore bold : 

King, in thine owne hall 

Thou art a cuckold. . 150 

The litle boy stoode 
Looking out a dore ; 

* And there as he was lookinge 

* He was ware of a wjld bore.' 

He was ware of a wyld bore, 155 

Wold have we rr jed a man : 

He pulld forth a wood kniffe, 

Fast thither that he ran : 

He brought in the bores head« 

And quitted Mm like a man. 160 

Ver. UOf byi dhenc, MS. 
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He brought in the bores head. 

And was wonderous bold : 

He said there was never a cuckolds kniffe 

Carve itt that cold. 

Some rubbed their knives 165 

Uppon a whetstone : 

Some threw them under the table, 

And said they had none. 

King Arthur, and the child 

Stood looking upon them ; 170 

All their knives edges 

Turned backe againe. 

Craddocke had a litle knive 

Of iron and of Steele; 

He britled the bores head 175 

Wonderous weele ; 

That everj knight in the kings court 

Had a morssell. 

The litle boy had a home, 

Of red gold that ronge : 180 

He said, there was noe cuckolde 

Shall drinke of mj home ; 

But he shold it sheede 

Either behind or befome. 

VtT. 170. themvpon, VS. Yer. ITS. at birtled, MS. 
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Some shecld on their shoulder. 

And some on their knee; 

He that cold not hitt his mouthe, 

Puft it in his eye : 

And he that was a cuckold 

Ever J man might him see. 

Craddocke wan the home, 

And the bores head : 

His ladie wan the mantle 

Unto her meede. 

Everye such a lovely ladye 

God send her well to speede. 
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II. 

THE MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAINE 

Is chiefly taken from the fragment of an old bal- 
lad in the Editor's MS. which he has reason to be- 
lieve more ancient than the time of Chaucer, and 
what furnished that bard with his Wife of Bath'9 
Tale. The original was so extremely mutilated, half 
of every leaf being torn awaj, that without large sup- 
plements, &c. it was deemed improper for this col- 
lection : these it has therefore received, such as they 
are. Thej are not here particularly pointed out, be- 
cause the Fragment itself will now be found printed 
at the end of this volume. 

PART THE FIRST. 

King Arthur lives in merry Carleile, 

And seemel J is to see ; 
And there with him queene Guenever, 

That bride soe bright of blee. 

And there with him queene Guenever, 5 

That bride so bright in bowre : 
And all his barons about him stoode. 

That were both stiffe and stowre. 

The king a royale Christmasse kept. 

With mirth and princel je cheare ; 10 

To him repaired many a knighte. 
That came both farre and neare. 
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And when they were to dinner sette, 

And cups went freely round : 
Before them came a faire dams^Ue, 15 

And knelt upoh the ground. 

A boone, a boone, O kinge Arthilre, 

I beg a boone of thee ; 
Ayenge me of a carlish knighte, 

Who hath shent my loye and mee. 20 

At Teame-Wadling* his castle stands. 

Near to that lake so fair, 
And proudly rise the battlements, 

And streamers deck the air. 

Noe gentle knighte, nor ladye gay, 25 

May pass that castle-walle : 
But from that foule discurteous knighte, 

Mishappe will them befalle. 

Hee's twyce the size of common men, 

Wi' thewes, and sinewes stronge, 30 

And on his backe he bears a clubbe, 
That is both thicke and longe. 

* Thome- WadUng IB ihe name of a small lake near Hesketh 
in Cumberiand, on the road from Penrith to Carlisle. There is 
m tradition, that an old castle once 9tood near the lake, the re- 
mains of which were not long since visible. TVom, in the 
dialect of that country, signifies a small lake, and is still 
in use. 
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This grimme liarone 'twas our harde happe, 

But jester morne to see ; 
When to his bowre he bare mj love, 35 

And sore misused mee. ^ 

And when I told him, king Artliiire 

As lyttle shold him spare; 
Goe tell, sayd hee, that cuckold kisge« 

To meete mee if he dare. 40 

Upp then sterted king Arthilre, 

And sware by hille and dale. 
He ne'er wolde quitt that grimme bardne« 

Till he had made him quail. 

Goe fetch my sword Excalibar : 45 

Goe saddle mee my steede; 
Nowe, bj my faye, that grimme bardne 

Shall rue this rutbfi^le deede. 

And when he came to Teame Wadlinge 

Benethe the castle walle: 50 

^ Come forth ; come forth ; thou proude ba]?6ne« 
Or yielde thyself my thralle." 

On magicke grounde that castle ttoodey 

And fenc'd with many a spelle : 
Noe valiant knighte could tread thereoDi 55 

But straite his courage felle. 
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Forth then rush'd that carlish knight, 

King Arthur felte the charme : 
His sturdj sinewes lost their strengthe, 

Downe sunke his feeUe arme. 60 

Nowe yield thee, yield thee, kinge Arthilre, 

Now yield thee, unto mee : 
Or fighte with mee, or lose thy lande, 

Noe better termes maye bee, 

Unlesse thou sweere upon the rood, 65 

And promise on thy faye, 
Here to returne to Teame-Wadling, 

Upon the new-yeare's daye : 

And bringe me worde what thing it is 

All women moste desyre : 70 

This is thy ransome, Arthur, he sayes, 
He have noe other hyre. 

King Arthur then helde up his hande, 

And sware upon his faye. 
Then tooke his leave of the grimme barone, 75 

And faste hee rode awaye. 

And he rode east, and he rode west, 

And did of all inquyre. 
What thing it is all women crave. 

And what they most desyre. 80 
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Some told him riches, pompe, or state; 

Some rajment fine and brighte ; 
Some told him mirthe; some flatterje« 

And some a jollye knighte. 

In letters all king Arthur wrote, 85 

And seaPd them with his ringe : 
But still his minde was helde in doubte. 

Each tolde a different thinge. 

As ruthfulle he rode over a more, 

He saw a ladje sette ^ 

Betweene an oke, and a greene hoU^je, 

All clad in red^ scarlette. 

Her nose was crookt and tumd outwarde. 

Her chin stoode all awrye ; 
And, where as sholde have been her mouthe, 95 

Lo ! there was set her eve : 

If 

Her haires, like serpents, clung aboute 

Her cheekes of deadlje hewe : 
A worse-form'd ladje than she was, 

No man mote ever viewe. 100 

To hail the king in seemelye sorte 

This ladje was fuUe faine : 
But king Arthilre all sore amaz'd, 

No aunswere made againe. 

* This was a common phrase in our old writers ; so Chaucer, 
in hb Prologue to the Cant. Tales, says of the wife of Bath : 
*Har hoaen wort offynt KorUt red. 
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What wight art thou, the ladye sayd, 105 

That wilt not speake to mee ; 
Sir, I maj chance to ease thj paine, 

Though 1 bee foule to see. 

If thou wilt ease mj paine, he sajd, 

And helpe me in mj neede ; 110 

Ask what thou wilt, thou grimme lady^, 
And it shall bee thj meede. 

O sweare mee this upon the roode, 

And promise on thy faje; 
And here the secrette I will telle, 115 

That shall thy ransome paye. 

King Arthur prorois'd on his faye. 

And sware upon the roode ; 
The secrette then the ladye told. 

As lightlye well shee cou'de. 120 

Now this shall be my paye, sir king, 

And this my guerdon bee, 
That some yong fair and courtlye knight. 

Thou bringe to marry e mee. 

Fast then pricked king Arthilre 125 

Ore hille, and dale, and downe: 
And 8oone he founde the barone's bowre: 

And soone the grimme baroilne. 
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He bare his clubbe upon bia baeke, 

Hee stoode bothe stiffe and stroBge; 130 

And, when he had the letters reade, 
Awaje the lettres flange. 

Nowe jielde thee, Arthur, and thj lands, 

All forfeit unto mee ; 
For this is not thj paje, sir king, 135 

Nor maj thj ransome bee. 

Yet hold thj hand, thou proud bar6ne,. 

I praje thee hold thj hand ; 
And give me leave to speake once more 

In reskewe of mj land. 140 

This morne, as I came over a more, 

I saw a ladje sette 
Betwene an oke, and a greene holleje, 

All clad in red scarl^tte. 

Shee sajes, all women will have their wille, 145 

This is their chief desjre ; 
Now jield, as thou art a barone true. 

That I have pajd mine hjre. 

An earlje vengeaunce light on her! 

The carlish baron swore : 150 

Shee was roj sister tolde thee this» 

And shee's a mishapea whore. 
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But here I will make mine avowe. 

To do her as ill a turoe : 
For an ever I may that foule theefe gette, 155 

In a fjre I will her barne. 
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HoMEWABDE pricked king Artfailre. 

And a wearje man was hee ; 
And soone he mette qneene Guenever, 

That bride so bright of blee. 

What newes! what newes! thou noble king, 5 

Howe, Arthur, hast thou sped ? 
Where hast thou hung the carlish knighte? 

And where bestow'd his head ? 

The carlish knight is safe for mee. 

And free fro mortal harme : 10 

On magicke gronnde his castle stands. 

And fencM with many a charme. 

To bowe to him I was fulle ftintf 

And jielde mee to his hand : 
And but for a lothly ladye, there 15 

I sholde have lost my land. 

VOL. III. 9 
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And no we this fills mj hearte with woe, 

And sorrowe of my life ; 
I swore a yonge and courtlje knight, 

Sholde marry her to his wife. 20 

Then bespake him sir Gawdine, 

That was ever a gentle knighte : 
That lothly ladye I will wed ; 

Therefore be mcrrye and lighte. 

Nowe naye, nowe naye, good sir Gawaine ; £5 

Mj sister's sonne yeebee; 
This lothlye ladye's all too grimme. 

And all too foule for yee. 

Her nose is crook t and tum'd outwirde ; 

Her chin stands all awrye ; $0 

A worse form'd ladye than shee is 

Was never seen with eye. 

What though her chin staqd all awrye. 

And shee be foule to see : 
I'll marry her, unkle, for thy sake, 35 

And ni thy ransome bee. 

Nowe thankes, nowe thankes, good sir Gawdine ; 

And a blessing thee betyde ! 
To-morrow wee'll have knights and squires, 

And wee'll goe fetch thy bride. 40 
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And weeMl have hawkes and wee'U have houndes, 

To cover our intent ; 
And wee'il away to the greene forest* 

As wee a hunting went. 

Sir Lancelot, sir Stephen bolde, 45 

The J rode with them that daje; 
And foremoste of the companje 

There rode the stewarde Kaye : 

Soe did sir Banier and sir Bore, 

And eke Sir Garratte keene ; 50 

Sir Tristram too, that gentle knight. 

To the forest freshe and greene. 

And when they came to the greene forr^t, 

Beneathe a faire holley tree 
Thei^e sate that ladye in red scarl^tte 35 

That unseemelye was to see. 

Sir Kay beheld that lady^s face. 

And looked npon her sweere ; 
Whoever kisses that ladye, he sayes. 

Of his kisse he stands in feare. 60 

Sir Kay beheld that ladye againe, 

And looked npon her snout ; 
Whoever kisses that ladye, he sayes, 

Of his kisse he stands in doubt. 
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Peace, brother Kay, sajde sir GawsUnei 65 

And amend thee of thj life : 
For there is a knight amongst us ally 

Must marrj her to his wife. 

What marry this foule queane, qaoth Kay^ 
P the devil's name anone ; 70 

Gett mee a wife wherever I maje. 
In sooth shoe shall be none. 

Then some tooke up their hawkes in haste^ 
And some took up their houndes ; 

And sajd thej wolde not marrj her, 75 

For cities, nor for townes. 

Then bespake him king Arthiire, 

And sware there bj this daje; 
For a little foule sighte and mislikinge, 

Yee shall not say her naye. 80 

Peace, lordings, peace ; sir Gawaine sayd ; 

Nor make debate and strife ; 
This lothlye ladje I will take. 

And marry her to my wife. 

Nowe thankes, nowe thankes, good sir Gawaine, 
And a blessinge be thy meede ! 86 

For as I am thine owne lady^ 
Thou never shall rue this deede. 
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Then «p thej took that lothlj dame. 
And home anone thej bringe : 90 

And there sir Gawaine he her wed> 
And married her with a ringe, 

And whett they were in wed-bed laid. 

And all were done awaje: 
** Come tume to mee, mine owne wed-lord, 95 

Come tume to mee 1 praye." 

Sir Qawaine scant could lift his head, 

For sorrowe and for care ; 
When, lo ! instead of that lothelye dame, 

Hee sawe a young ladye faire. 100 

Sweet blushes stayn'd her rud-red cheeke. 

Her eyen were blacke as sloe : 
The ripening cherrye sweilde her lippe, 

And all her necke was snowe* 

Sir Gawaine kiss'd that lady faire, 105 

Lying upon the sheete : 
And swore, as he was a true knighte. 

The spice was never soe sweete. 

Sir Gawaine kiss'd that lady brighte. 

Lying there by his side : 110 

" The fairest flower is not soe faire : 
Thou never caii'st bee my bride.'* 
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I am thy bride, mine owne deare lorde. 
The same whiche thou didst knowe. 

That was soe lothlje, and was wont 115 

Upon the wild more to goe. 

Now, gentle Gawaine, chuse, quoth shoe. 
And make thj choice with care ; 

Whether bj night, or else by daje, 
Shall I be foule or faire ? 120 

<^ To have thee foule still in the night, 
When I with thee should plaje ! 

I had rather farre, mj ladj deare. 
To have thee foule bj daje." 

What when gaye ladyes goe with their lordes 125 

To drink the ale and wine ; 
A.las ! then 1 must hide myself, 

I must not goe with mine ? 

'< My faire lady^, sir Gawaine sajrd, 

I yield me to thy skille ; 130 

Because thou art mine owne lady^ 
Thou shalt have all thy wille." 

No we blessed be thou, sweete Gawaine, 

And the daye that I thee see ; 
For as thou seest mee at this time, 135 

Soe shall I ever bee. 
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My father was an aged knighte. 

And yet it chanced soe, 
He tooke to wife a false ladje, 

Whiche broughte me to this woe. 140 

Shee witch 'd mee, being a faire yonge maide. 

In the greene forest to dwelle ; 
And there to abide in lothlye shape, 

Most like a fiend of helle. 

Midst mores and mosses ; woods, and wilds; 145 

To lead a lonesome life : 
Till some yong faire and courtlye knighte 

Wolde marrye me to his wife : 

Nor fully to gaine mine owne trewe shape, 
Such was her devilish skille; 150 

Until he wolde yielde to be nil'd by mee, 
And let mee have all my wille. 

She witchd my brother to a carlish boore, 
And made him stiffe and stronge ; 

And built him a bowre on magicke ground e, 155 
To live by rapine and wronge. 

But now the spelle is broken throughe. 

And wronge is tulmde to righte ; 
Henceforth f shall bee a faire ladyd. 

And hee be a gentle knighte. 160 
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III. 

KING RYENCE'S CHALLENGE. 

This song is more modern than many of those which 
follow it, but is placed here for the saLe of the subject. 
It was sung before queen Elizabeth at the grand en- 
tertainment at Kenel worth castle in 1575, and was 
probably composed for that occasion. In a letter de- 
scribing those festivities it is thus mentioned: ^A 
^< Minstral came forth with a sollem song» warranted 
^'for story out of K. Arthur's acts, whereof I gat a 
" copy, and is this : 

** So it fell out on a Pentecost, &c.'* 

After the song the narrative proceeds: *< At this the 
'< Minstrell made a pause and a curtezy for Primus 
<' Passus. More of the song is thear, but 1 gatt it not'' 

The story in Morte Arthur, whence it is takenyruni 
as follows: *^€ame a messenger hastely from king 
** Ryence of North Wales,— saying, that king Ryence 
*^ had discomfited and overcomen eleaven kings, and 
" everiche of them did him homage, and that was 
<< this : they gave him their beards cleane flayne off,— 
** wherefore the messenger came for king Arthur's 
** beard, for king Ryence had purfeled a mantell with 
'^ kings beards, and there lacked for one a place of the 
" mantell, wherefore he sent for his beara, or else he 
^ would enter into his lands, and brenn and slay, and 
*' never leave till he have thy head and thy beard. 
^< Well, said king Arthur, thou hast said thy mes- 
*' sage, which is the most villainous and lewdest mes- 
^ sage that ever man heard sent to a king. Also thou 
^' mayest see my beard is full young yet for to make 
'< a purfell of, but tell thou the king that— or it be 
^' long he shall do to me homage on both his knees, 
^or else he shall leese his head." [B. I. c. 24. See 
also the same Romance, B. I. c. 92.J 
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The thoDght seems to be originaUy taken from JeC 
Monmouth's Hist. B. X. c. 3. which is alluded to bj 
Drayton in his Polj-Olb. Song 4. and bj Spenser in 
Faer. Qu. 6. 1. 13. 15. See the Observations on Spen- 
ser, vol. II. p. 223. 

The following text is composed of the best read- 
ings selected from three different copies. The first 
in Enderbie's Cambria Triumphans, p. 197. The 
sepond in the Letter above-mentioned. And the third 
inserted in MS. in a copj of Morte Arthur, 1632» in 
the Bodl. Library. 

Stow tells us, that king Arthur kept his round ta- 
ble at ** diverse places, but especially at Carlion, 
** Winchester, ana Camalet in Somersetshire." This 
Camai.et, ^'sometimes a famous towne or castle, is 
^situate on a very high tor or hill, &c.*' [See an ex- 
act description in Stow's Annals, Ed. 1631, p. SSJ] 

As it fell out on a Pentecost day. 

King Arthur at Camelot kept his court royall, 
With his faire queene dame Guenever the gay ; 

And many bold barons sitting in hall ; 

With ladies attired in purple and pall ; 
And heraults in hewkes, hooting on high, 
CtjeA» LargnMt, Largtise, Chevaliers trea-hardie*^ 

A doughty ^dwarfe to the uppermost deas 
Right pertlje gan pricke, kneeling on knee; 

With Steven fulle stoute amids all the preas» 

Saydy Nowe sir king Arthur, God save thee, and see ! 

Bir Ryence of Nortfi -gales greeteth well thee» 

^ Largtmt^ Largta»e, The heralds resounded these words as 
oft as thev receiyed of the bounty of tiie kni^ts. See " Me- 
^'moiret de la Chevrierie,'' torn. I p. 99 — ^The expression is 
still used in the form of instaUing knights of the garter. 
VOL. III. 10 
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And bids thee thj beard anon to him send. 
Or else from thj jaws he will it off rend. 

For his robe of state is a rich scarlet mantle, 
With eleven kings beards bordered* about. 

And there is room lefte jet in a kantle, 
For thine to stande, to make the twelfth out: 
This must be done, be thou never so stout ; 

This must be done, I tell thee no fable, 

Maugre the teethe of all thj round table. 

When this mortal message from his mouthe past. 

Great was the nojse bothe in hall and in bower : 
The king fum'd ; the queene screecht ; ladies were 
aghast ; 
Princes puffd ; barons blustred ; lords began lower; 
Knights stormed ; squires startled, like steeds in n 
stower ; 
Pages and jeomen jellM out iq the hall, 
Then in came sir Kaj, the * king's' seneschal. 

Silence, mj soveraignes, quoth this courteous knight. 
And in that stound the stowre began still : 

^Then' thedwarfe's dinner full deerelj was dight; 
Of wine and wassel he had his wille : 
And, when he had eaten and drunken his fill, 

An hundred pieces of fine cojned gold 

Were given this dwarf for his message bold. 

* i. e. set round the border, as furs are now round the gowns 
of Magistntes. 
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But saj to sir Rvence, thou dwarf, quoth the king, 
That for his bold message I do him defje ; 

And shortlje with basins and pans will him ring 
Out of North -gales ; where he and I 
With swords, and not razors, quickly shall trje. 

Whether he, or King Arthur will prove the best bar- 
bor; 

And therewith he shook his good sword Escaldbor. 



%* Strada, in his Prolusions, has ridiculed the sto- 
ry of the Giant's Mantle, made of the fieards of Kings. 
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IV. 
KING ARTHUR'S DEATH. 

A FRAGMENT. 

The subject of this ballad is evidently taken fronr 
the o1f< romance Morte Arthur, but with some varia- 
tions, especially in the concluding stanzas ; in which 
the author seems rather to follow the traditions of 
the old WeUh Bards, who ^* believed that King Ar- 
^ thur was not dead, but conveied awaie by the Fai- 
^ ries into some pleasant place, where he should re- 
^ raaine for a time, and then retume againe and reign 
^< in as great authority as ever." Holinshed, B. 5. 
c. 14. ; or, as it is expressed in an old Chronicle print- 
ed at Antwerp 1493, by Ger. de Leew, "The Brc- 
** tons supposen. that he [K. Arthur]] — shall come yet 
^and conquere all Bretaisne, for certes this is the 
^ pruphicje of Merlyn : He sayd, that his deth shall 
M be Qoubteous ; and sayd soth, for men thereof yet 
<«have doubte, and shullen for ever more, — for men 
« wyt not whether that he lyveth or is dede." Sec 
more ancient testimonies in Selden's Notes on Poly- 
olbion, Song 3. 

This fragment, being very incorrect and imperfect 
in the original MS. hath received some conjectural 
emendations, and even a supplement of 3 or 4 stan- 
zas composed from the romance of Morte Arthur. 



On Trinitye Mondaye in the mome, 
This sore battayle was doom'd to bee ; 

Where manye a knighte cry'd, Well-awaye ! 
Alacke, it was the more pittie. 
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Ere the finit crowinge of the cocke, 5 

'When as the kinge in hU bed laje, 

He thoughte sir Gawaine to him came.* 
And there to him these wordes did saye. 

No we, as you are mine unkle deare, 
And as yoii prize your life, this daye 10 

O meet not with your foe in fighte ; 
Putt off the battayle» if yee maye. 

For sir Launcelot is no we in Fraunce, 
And with him many an hardye knighte : 

Who will within this moneth be backe> 15 

And will assiste yee in the fighte. 

The kinge then call'd his nobles all. 
Before the breakinge of the daye ; 

And tolde tiiem howe sir Gawaine came, 
And there to him these wordes did saye. 20 

His nobles all this counsayle gave. 

That earlye in the morning, hee 
Shold send awaye an herauld at armes, 

To aske a parley faire and free. 

Then twelve good knightes king Arthure chose. 
The best of all that with him were : 26 

Te parley with the foe in field, 
And make with him agreement faire. 

* Sir Gawaine had been killed at Arthur's landing on his re- 
turn from abroad. See the next Ballad, ver. 73. 
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The king he charged all his hoste. 

In readinesse there for to bee : 30 

But noe roan sholde noe weapon sturre, 

Unlesse a sword drawne thej shold see. 

And Mordred on the other parte. 
Twelve of his knights did likewise bringe ; 

The beste of all his companje, S5 

To hold the parley with the kinge. 

Sir Mordred alsoe charged his hoste, 

In readinesse there for to bee ; 
But noe man sholde noe weapon sturre. 

But if a sworde drawne thej shold see. 40 

For he durste not his unkle truste, 
Nor he his nephewe, sothe to tell : 

Alacke ! it was a woeful le case, 
As ere in Christentje befelle. 

But when they were together mette, 45 

And both to faire accordance broughte ; 

And a month's league betweene them sette, 
Before the battayle sholde be foughte ; 

An addere crept forth of a bushe, 

Stunge one o' th' king's knightes on the knee : 
Alacke ! it was a woefulle chance> 51 

As ever was in Christentie. 

Ver. 41, 42. the folio MS. rtw^ father wrmt. 
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When the knighte found him wounded sofe. 
And sawe the wild-worme hanginge there; 

His sworde he from his scabberde drewe : 55 
A piteous case, as je shall heare. 

For when the two hostes sawe the sworde, 

Thej jojned battajle instantije; 
Till of soe manje noble knightes. 

On one side there were left but three. 60 

For all were slain that durst abide, 
And but some fewe that fled awaje : 

Aj mee ! it was a bloodje fielde. 

As ere was foughte on summer's daje. 

U.pon king Arthur's own party^, 65 

Onlje himselfe escaped there, 
And Lukjn duke of Gloster free, 

And the king's butler Bedevere. 

And when the king beheld his knightes. 

All dead and scattered on the molde ; 70 

The teares fast trickled downe his face ; 
That manlje face in fight so bolde. 

Nowe reste jee all, brave knights, he said, 
Soe true and faithful to jour trust: 

And must jee then, je valiant hearts, 75 

Be lefte to moulder into dust! 
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Most lojal have jee been to mee» 
Most true and faithful unto deathe : 

And, oh ! to rajse jee up againe. 
How freelje could I jield my breathe ! 80 

But seethe traitor's jet aliTe. 

Lo where hee stalkes among the deade ! 
Nowe bitterl je he shall abje : 

And vengeance fall upon his head* 

O staje, mj liege, then sayd the duke ; 85 

staje for love and charitie ; 
Remember what the vision spake, 

Nor meete your foe, if it may bee. 

O, staye mee not, thou worthye wight, 

This debt my loyal knights I owe : 90 

Betide me life, betide roe death, 

1 will avenge them of their foe. 

Then straite he grasp'd his trustye speare> 
And on his horse then mounted hee : 

As his butler holpe him to his horse, 95 

His bowels gushed to his knee. 

Alas ! then sayd the noble king, 
That I should live this sight to see ! 

To see this good knight here be slaine, 
All for his love in helping mee ! 109 
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He pat his speare into his reste, 
And to sir Mordred loud gan crje; 

Nowe sette thyself upon th j guarde. 
For, traitor, nowe thy death is nye« 

Sir Mordred lifted up his sworde, 105 

Aod fierce to meet the king ran hee : 

The king his speare he through him thrust; 
A fathom thorow his bodie. 

When Mordered felt the stroke of death, 
And found that he was wounded soe; 110 

He thruste hiinselfe upon the speare. 
And strucke the king a deadlje blowe. 

Then grimmlye dyed sir Mordered, 

Presentlye upon that tree : 
And bloody streames ranne from the kinge 115 

Ere to the duke returned hee. 

Sir Lukyn then he thus bespake, 

Sir knighte» thou hast beene faithful le tryde, 
Nowe take my sword Excalibar,* 

That hangs so freelye by my syde : 120 

O take my sword Excalibar, 

And there into the river throwe : 

For here, henceforth, benethe this tree. 
All use of weapons I foregoe. 

* More coaimonly called CaHbiam. In tbe folio MS. Esealberd, 
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And fare thee well, thou trustje sword, 125 
A better neer had valiant knighte, 

Witli thee full ofte, and manje a daye, 
Have I withstood mj foe in fighte. 

With this good fauchion in my hande. 
Oft have I reapd the bloody feelde: 130 

But nowe the fatalle houre is come» 
That never more I may thee weelde. 

The duke to the river side he went, 
And there his owue sword in threwe he : 

But he kept back Excalibar, 135 

He kept it back in privitie. 

For all of coleyne was the blade ; 

And all the hilte of precious stone : 
And ever alacke ! then sayd the knighte, 

Must such a sword awaye be throwne P 140 

Then backe he came unto the kinge, 
Who sayd, Sir Lukyn, what did yee see ? 

Nothing, my liege, save that the winde 
Blewe oer the waters faire and free. 

goe againe, then said the kinge, 145 

O good sir Lukyn, goe againe : 
Into the rivere throwe my sword, 

Nor keepe me lingering here in paine. 
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The duke then to the river went, 

And the kings scabberd in threwe hee; 150 
But hee kept backe Excalibar, 

And hid it undernethe a tree.' 

Then backe he came to tell the kinge, 
Who sajde, Sir Lukjn, sawe je oughte ? 

Nothinge, mj liege, save that the winde 155 
Nowe with the angrje waters fought. 

O Lukjn, Lukjn, said the kinge. 
Twice haste thou dealt decejtfull je : 

Alacke, whom may wee ever truste, 
When suche a knighte soe false can bee ? 160 

Saje, wouldst thou have thj master dead ; 

All for a sword, that wins thine eye : 
Nowe goe againe, and throwe it in, 

Or here the one of us shall dye. 

The duke, all shent with this rebuke, 165 

No aunswere made unto the kinge : 

But to the rivere tooke the sworde, 
And threwe it far as he coulde flinge. 

A hande and an arme did roeete the sworde, 
And flourishd three times in tlie air; 170 

Then sunke benethe the renninge streme. 
And of the duke was scene noe mair. 
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All sore astonied stood the dake ; 

He stood as still, as still mote bee : 
Then hastend backe to telle the kinge ; 175 

But he was gone from ander the tree. 

But to what place he cold not tell, 
For never after hee did him spje : 

But hee sawe a barge goe from the land. 
And hee heard ladyes howle and crje.* 180 

And whether the kinge were there, or noty 

Hee never knewe, nor ever colde : 
For from that sad and direfulle daje» 

Hee never more was seene on molde. 

« « 

Yer. 178. tee MS. 

* Not unlike that passage in Virgil : 

Snmmoque uluiarunt verlice nymphct. 
Ladies was the word our old English writers used 
for Nymphs : As in the following lines of an old song 
in the Editor's folio MS. 

^ When scorching Phcebus he did mount, 
*' Then Lad j Venus went to hunt : 

'^ To whom Diana did resort, 
'^With all the Ladves of hills, and valleys, 
^ Of springs, and floodes, &c*" 
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V. 



THE LEGEND OF KING ARTHUR. 



We have here a short summary of K. Arthur's His- 
tory as given bj Jeflf. of Monmouth and the old Chro- 
nicles, with the addition of a few circumstances from 
the romance Morte Arthur. — The ancient chronicle 
of Ger. de Leew (quoted above in p. 68) seems to 
have been chiefly followed : upon the authority of 
which we have restored some of the names which 
were corrupted in the MS. and have transposed one 
stanza, which appeared to be inisptaced, [viz, that 
beginning at v. 49, which in the MS. followed v. 36.] 

Printed from the Editor's ancient folio Manuscript. 



Of Brutus' blood, in Brittaine borne. 

Ring Arthur I am to name; 
Through Christendome, and Heathynesse, 

Well knowne is my worthy fame. 

In Jesus Christ I doe beleeve ; 

I am a christyan bore : 
The Father, Sone, and Holy Gost 

One God, I doe adore. 

*yer. 1. Bruitehi8.MS. 
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In the four hand red ninetieth yeere, 
Over Brittaine I did rajne, 10 

After m J savior Christ his bjrth : 
What time I did maintaine 

The fellowshipp of the table round, 

Soe famous in those dajes; 
Whereatt a hundred noble knights, 15 

And thirtj sat alwajes : 

Who for their deeds and martiall feates. 

As bookes done jett record. 
Amongst all other nations 

Wer feared throwgh the world. 20 

And in the castle off Tjntagill 

King Uther mee begate 
Of Agjana a bewtjous ladje. 

And come of ^ hie' estate. 

And when I was fifteen yeere old, Z5 

Then was I cro¥med kinge: 
All Brittaine that was att an uprore, 

I did to quiett bringe. 

And drove the Saxons from the realme, 
Who had opprest this land ; 30 

Ver. 9. He began his reig^ A. D. 5l5, according to the 
Chronicles. V. 23. She is named J^gema in the old Chroni- 
cles. Ver. 24. to, MS. 
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All Scotland then throughe manl j feats 
I conquered with my hand. 

Ireland, Denmarke, Norway, 

These countrjea wan I all ; 
Iseland, Gotheland, and Swethland ; 35 

And made their kings mj thrall. 

I conquered all Galija, 

That now is called France ; 
And slew the hard je FroU in feild 

Mj honor to advance. 40 

And the ugly gyant Dynabus 

Soe terrible to vewe. 
That in Saint Barnard s mount did lye, 

By force of armes I slew : 

And Lucyus the emperour of Rome 45 

I brought to deadly wracke ; 
And a thousand more of noble knightes 

For feare did tume their backe : 

Five kinges of ' paynims' I did kill 

Amidst that bloody strife ; 50 

Besides the Grecian emperour 

Who alsoe lost his liffe. 



Ver. 39. FroUmd Jiekl, MS. FroU, accoiding to the Chroni- 
cles, was a Kotnan knight governor of Gaul. 
Ver. 41. JJanibtu, MS. Ver. 49. of Favye^ MS. 
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Whofte carcasse I did send to Rome 

Cladd poorlye on a beere ; 
And afterward I past Mount-Joje 55 

The next approaching jeere. 

Then I came to Rome, where I was mett 

Right as a conquerour, 
And bj all the cardinalls solempnelje 

I was crowned an emperoar. 60 

One winter there I made abode : 

Then word to mee was brought 
Howe Mordred had oppressd the crowne : 

What treason he had wrought 

Att home in Brittaine with mj queene ; 65 

Therfore I came with speede 
To Brittaine backe, with all mj power. 

To quitt that traiterous deede : 

And soone atSandwiche I arrivde. 
Where Mordred me withstoode : 70 

But jett at last 1 landed there. 
With effusion of much blood. 

For there mj nephew sir Gawaine dyed, 

Being wounded in that sore, 
l!^e whiche sir Lancelot in fight 75 

Had given him before. 



Thenct chased I Mordered awaj. 

Who fledd to London right, 
From London to Winchester, and 

To Cornewatle tooke his flj'ght. 

And atiU I bim punned with speed 

Till at the tut vee mett; 
Wherby ao appointed day of fight 

Was there agreed and sett. , 

Where we did fight, of mortal 1 iff 

Eche other to deprive, 
Till of a hundred thousand men 

Scirce.one was lefl alive. 

There all the noble chinlrje 
Of Brittaine tooke their end. 

see how fickle is their state 
That doe on feates depend ! 

There all the tnuterooa men were slaine. 

Not one eacapte away; 
And there dyed all my vallyant knightes. 

Alas! that woefull day ! 

Two and twenty yeere I ware the crowne 

In honor and great fame ; 
And thus by death was suddenlye 

Deprived of the same. 

Tct. 93. peiiiipajUEt. 
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A DYTTIE TO HEY DOWNE. 

■ 

Copied from an old MS. in the Cotton Libr«iT»[ye8p. 
A. 25.] intitledj ** Divers things ofHcn. viij^ tune." 

Who sekes to tame the blnBtering winde, 
Or causse the floods bend to his wyll. 

Or els against dame nature's kinde 
To ' change' things frame by cunnitig skjll: 

That man I thinke bestoweth |Mune» 5 

Thoughe that his laboure be in vaine. 

Who strives to breake the sturdje stede, 
Or goeth about to staje the spnnef 

Who thinks to causse iin o)ce to reele^ 
Which never can bj force be done : 10 

That man likewise bestowath. paiaty 

Thoughe that his lahoore be ia wn»>^ 

Who thinks to strjve; i^uiat ^e sifeafXjLtf. 

And for to sajle without a maste ; 
Unlesse he thinks perhapps ta fkine, 15 

His travell jrs forelome and waste ;^ 
And so in cure of all his patne. 
His travell ys his chefl^st gatnew 
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So he Ijkewise, that goes about 
To please eche eje and every earc, 

Had nede to have withouten doubt 
A jrolden gjft with hjm to beare; 

For evyll report shall be his gaioe, 

Though he bettowe both tojle and paine. 



20 



6od grant eche man one to amend ; 

God send us all a happy place; 
And let us pray unto the end« 

That we may have our princes grace : 
Amen, amen ! so shall we gaine 
A dewe reward for aU oar paine* 



S5 



SO 
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VII. 
GLASGERION. 

An iDeenions Friend thinks that the followinff old 
Dittj (which \6 printed from the Editor's folio MS.) 
maj possibly have given birth to the Tragedy of the 
Okphan, in which Polidore intercepts Monimia's in- 
tended favours to Castalio. 

See what is said concerning the hero of this song^ 
(who is celebrated by Chaucer under the name of 
Glasktrion) in the Essay prefixed to Vol. I. NoteH. 
Pt. IV. (2.) 



Glasoerion was a kings owne sonne. 

And a harper he was goodc : 
He harped in the kinges chambere. 

Where cuppe and caudle stoode. 

And soe did hee in the queens chamber, 5 

Till ladies waxed < glad.' 
And then bespake the kinges daughter ; 

And these wordes thus shee sayd. 

Strike on, strike on, Glasg^rion, 

Of thy striking doe not blinne : 10 

Theres never a stroke comes oer thy harpe5 

But it glads my hart withinne. 

Ver. 6. wood, MS. 
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Faire might he fall, ladye, quoth hee,* 

Who taught jou nowe to speake ! 
I have loved you, ladje, seven longe jeere 15 

Mj minde I neere durst breake. 

But come to mj bower, mj Glasgerion, 

When all men are att rest : 
As I am a ladie true of mj promise, 

Thou shalt bee a welcome guest. 20 

Home then came Glasg^rion, 

A glad man, lord ! was hee. 
And, come thou hither, Jacke my boy; 

Come hither unto mee. . 

For the kinges daughter of Normandye 25 

Hath granted mee my boone : 
And att her chambere must I bee 

Beffore the cocke have crowen. 

O master, master, then quoth hee. 

Lay your head downe on this stone : 30 

For I will waken you, roaster deere, 

Afore it be time to gone. 

But up then rose that lither ladd. 

And hose and shoone did on : 
A coller he cast upon his necke, 35 

Hee seemed a gentleman. 

Yer. 16. harte, MS. 
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And when he tnm% i» the ladies elmiblNitv 

He thrild apon a pinn.* 
The lady waa true of her promise^ 

Rose up and lett him in* 40 

He did not take the lady gaye 

To boulster nor to bed : 
< Nor thoughe hee had his wicked wille^ 

' A single word he sed.' 

He did not kisse that ladyes moathoy 45 

Nor when he came, nor jond : 
And sore mistrusted that ladje gay, 
. He was of some churls bloud. 

But home then came that lither ladd, 

And did off his hose and shoone ; 50 

And cast the coller from off his necke: 
He was but a churls sonne. 

Awake, awake, my deere master, 
The cock hath well-nigh crowen. 

Awake, awake, my master deere, 55 

I hold it time to be gone. 

* ThU is elsewhere expressed * iufirled the pin* or 'Hrled 
at the pin' [See B. IT. 8. VI. v. 3.] and seems to refet to the 
turning' round the button on the outside of a door« hy which 
the latch rises, still used in cottages. 




Fw I Ifm WNldlcd fow honse, mnUc, 
Well bridled I iwT&yiwr itaMli: 

And I bav« unied jo« a guod bnsk&it : 
For thereof jie hwrfi need* 

Vp then rose, good Glag^ri^n, 

And did on hoiQ and ahpone ; 
And cift « coM^r about his. Recke : 

For be was a kinge hi& sgitne. 

And when he came to the ladyeg qhaniber,. 

He thrild upon the pinne : 
The ladye was mor^ th«q true orprvmise, 

And'rose and let him ion. 

Saies, whether have you left with me 
VoMbncdlett w ytwr ghrri P i 

Or are you retuniett btfcke agdnt ' 
Tv kBcnr nerfr »r my loTlb P 

Glaag^rion swore a full great othe, 
By cake, and arin, aodi 4Kme f 

Lady, I waa a««er in ;Mr clamb^, 
^.Ibe.tiBe thatil waB:barnfe: 

O then it was your lither foot-page. 

He hath beguiled mee. 
Then shee pulled forth a litle pen-kniSe, 

That hanged by her knee : 

Ver. 77. Btk, MS. 
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SajeSy there shall never noe churls blood 

Within my bodje spring : 
No churls blood shall ever defile 

The daughter of a kinge. 

Home then went Glasg^rion, 85 

And woe, good lord, was hee. 
Sayes, come thoa hither, Jacke my boy» 

Come hither unto mee. 

If I had killed a man to night, 

Jacke, I would tell it thee : dO 

But if I have not killed a man to night, 

Jacke, thou hast killed three. 

r. - . -t 

And he puld out his bright browne sword. 

And drje4 it on bis sleeve, 
And he smote oflf,that,lither.Jb4ds t^ead,. 95 

Who did his ladje grieve. 
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He sett the swwKb.poTiii till his brest^ ^• 
The pfommti untill a stone : : *'. ' 

Throw thedBabehesse of that lidier ladd^ 
These three lives weme all gone* 100 
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VIIL 
OLD ROBIN OF PORTINGALE. 

From an ancient copy in the Editor's folio MS. 
which was judged to require considerable corrections. 

In the former Edition the hero of this piece had 
been called Sir Robin, but that title not being in the 
MS. is now omitted. 

Let never again soe old a man 

Marrje soe yonge a wife. 
As did old Robin of Portingale ; 

Who may rue all the dayes of his life. 

For the majors daughter of Lin, god wott, 5 

He chose her to his wife. 
And thought with her to have lived in love. 

But thej fell to bate and strife. 

Thej scarce were in their wed-bed laid. 
And scarce was hee asleepe, 10 

But upp shee rose, and forth shee goes, 
To the steward, and gan to weepe. 

Sleepe you, wake you, faire sir Gyles ? 

Or be you not within ? 
Sleepe you, wake you, fure sir Gyles, 15 

Arise and let me inn. 
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O, I am waking, sweete, he said, 
Sweete ladye, what is jour will ? 

I have unbethought me of a wile 

How mj wed -lord weell spill. 20 

Twenty -four good knights, shee sayes, 

That dwell about this towne. 
Even twenty -four of my next cozens, 

Will helpe to dinge him downe. 

All that beheard his litle footepage, 25 

As he watered his masters steed ; 

And for his masters sad perille 
His very heart did bleed. 

He mourned still, and wept full sore ; 

I sweare by the holy roodc 30 

The teares he for his master wept 

Were blent water and bloude. 

And that beheard his deare master 

As he stood at his garden pale ; 
Sayes, Ever alacke, my litle foot-page, 35 

What causes thee to wail ? 

Hath any one done to thee wronge 

Any of thy fellowes here ? 
Or is any of thy good friends dead. 

That thou shedst manye a teare ? 40 

Ver. t9. unbetkought, [properly onbeikct^JU] this word is still 
used in the Midland counties in Uie same sense as bethought, 
\€t,3Zblend,MS, 
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Or, if it be my head bookes-man. 

Aggrieved he shal bee : 
For no man here within my how8e» 

Shall doe wrong «nio thee. 

O, it 18 not yonr head bookea-man, 45 

Nor none of his degree ; 
But, on ta-niorrow ere it be ooone 

All deemed to die are jee. 

And of thatbethank jour he^d stew^d^ 
And thank jour gaj ladle. . 50 

If thia be true, mj litle foot-page^ 
The hejre.of my land tl^ioust bee. 

If it be not true, my dear mast^, 

No good death let me die. 
If it be not true, thou litle foot-page| 55 

A dead corse shalt thou lie. 

O call now downe my faire ladye, 

O call her downe to mee : 
And tell my ladye gay how sicke, 

And like to die I bee. 60 

Downe then came his ladye fairer 
. All clad in purple and pall: 
The ring;s that were on her fing&rSy 
Cast light thorow the hall. 

Ver. 47.(r <9Mmorr9Vf MS. " Ver. 56. bee, MS. 
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What is yoor will, my owne wcd-lord? 65 

What is jour will with mee ? 
O see, mj ladje deere, how sicke, 

And like to die I bee. 

And thou be sicke, mj own wed-lord, 

Soe sore it grieveth me : 70 

But mj five majdens and mjselfe 
WUl < watch thj' bedde for thee. 

And at the waking of your first sleepe, 

We will a hott drinke make r 
And at the waking of jour < next' sleepe, 75 

Your sorrowes we will slake. 

He put a silk cote on his backe. 

And mail of manje a fold : 
And hee putt a Steele cap on his head. 

Was gilt with good red gold. 80 

He lajd a bright browne sword bj his side, 

And another att his feete : 
< And twentje good knights he placed at hand, 

To watch him in his sleepe.' 

And about the middle time of the night, S5 
Came twentje -four traitours inn : 

Sir Giles he was the foremost man, 
The leader of that ginn. 

Ver. 72. make the, MS . Ver. 75. JM, MS . 
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Old lUbin with hia bright browoe >won). 
Sir Gyles head tooD did winn : 90 

And sc&Dt of a\\ those twenty-four. 
Went out one quick agenn. 

None save only a title foot page. 
Crept forth at a window of stone : 

And he had two annes when be came in, 95 
And he went back with one. 

Upp then came that ladie gaye 

With torches burning bright: 
She thoQght to have broaght sir Oyles « drinke, 

Butt she found her owne wedd knight. 100 

The first thinge that she stumbled on 

It was ^r Gyles bis foote : 
Sayes, Ever alacke, and woe is mee ! 

Here lyes my swcete hart-roote. 

The next thinge that she stumbled on 105 

It WIS sir Gyles his heade : 
Sayes, Ever, alacke, and woe is me ! 

Heere lyes my true lore deade. 

Ree cntt the pappes beside her brest. 
And did her body apille; 110 

He cntt the eares beside her heade, 
And bade her love her fille. 
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He called then up his litle foot-page. 

And made him there his hejre; 
And sayd, henceforth my worldlje goodes 115 

And countrye I forsweare. 

He shope the crosie on his right should^. 
Of the white < clothe' and the redde,* 

And went him into the holy land, 
Wheras Christ was quicke and dead. 120 

Ver. 118. /eshe, MS. 

* Every penon, who went on a Csoif avi to the Holy Land, 
UAudly wore a cross on his upper garment^ on the ri|^ ahool* 
der, as a badge of his profession. Different nations were dis- 
tinguished by crosses of different colours : Tlie Eng^sh wore 
white; the French red, Sic. This circumstance seems to be 
confounded in the ballad. [V. Spelman, Gloss.] 



, In the foregoing piece, Criles, steward to a rich 

old merchant tracung to Portugal^ is qaaliiied with 
the title of Sir^ not as being a kni^t, but rather, I 
conceive, as having received an inferior order of 
priesthood. 
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CHILD WATERS. 

Child is frequently used by our old writers, as a 
Title. It is repeatedly given to Prince Arthur in the 
Faerie Queen: and the son of a king is in the same 
poem called "Child Tristram." [B. 5. c. 11. st 8. 
13.r— B. 6. c. 2. St. 36.-*Ibid. c. 8. st. 15.] In an old 
iNillad quoted in Shakespeare's King Lear, the hero 
of Ariosto is called Child Roland, Mr. Theobald 
supposes this use of the word was received along 
witn their romances from the Spaniards, with whom 
Infante signifies a " Prince." A more eminent critic 
tells us, u\eLt " in the old times of chivalry, the noble 
« youth, who were candidates for kniehthood, during 
**the time of their probation were called /n/bn^. Far- 
** hts^ Damoy 9eU, Bacheliers. The most noble of the 
•^outh were particularly called Ltfans.^* [Vid. 
Warb. Shakesp.] A late commentator on Spenser 
observes, that the Saxon word cnihz knight, signifies 
also a •* Child." [See Upton's Gloss, to the F. Q.] 

The Editor's folio MS. whence the following piece 
is taken (with some corrections,) affords several other 
ballads, wherein the word Child occurs as a title : 
but in none of these it signifies " Prince." See the 
song intitled Gill Morrice, in this volume. 

It ought to be observed, that the word Chtld or 
Chield is still used in North Britain to denominate 
a Man, commonly with some contemptuoun character 
affixed to him, but sometimes to denote Man in ge- 
neral. 
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Childe Waters in his stable stoode 
And stroakt his milke white steede : 

To him a fajre yonge ladje came 
As ever ware womans weede. 

Sajes, Christ jou save, good Childe Waters; 5 

Saves. Christ you save, and see : 

• ' • ' 

Mj girdle of gold that was too longe. 
Is now too short for mee. 

And all is with one chjld of yours^ 
I feele sturre att m j side : 10 

Mj gowne of greene it is too straighte ; 
Before, it was too wide. 

If the child be mine, faire Ellen, he sajd. 

Be mine as jou tell mee ; 
Then take you Cheshire and Lancashire both, 15 

Take them your owne to bee. 

If the childe be mine, faire Ellen, he sayd, 

Be mine, as you doe sweare ; 
Then take you Cheshire and Lancashire both, 

And make that child your heyre. SO 

Shee sales, I had rather have one kisse. 

Child Waters, of thy mouth ; 
Than I wolde haveXheshire and Lancashire both, 

That lye by north and south. 

Yer. 13. bt ime, MS. 
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And T had rather have one twinkling, £5 

Childe Waters, of thine ee : 
Then I wolde have Cheshire and Lancashire both, 

To take them mine owne to bee. 

To morrow, EHen, I must forth ryde 
Farr into the north countrie ; SO 

The fairest lady that I can find, 
Ellen, must goe with mee. 

* Thonghe I am not that lady fayre, 

' Yet let me go with thee :' 
And ever 1 pray yon, Child Waters, 35 

Tour foot-page let me bee. 

If yon will my foot-page be, Ellin, 

As you doe tell to mee ; 
Then you must cut your gowne of greene. 

An inch aboye your knee : 40 

Soe must you doe your yellowe lockes. 

An inch above your ee : 
Tou must tell no man what is my name ; 

My foot-page then you shall bee. 

Shee, all the long day Child Waters rode, 45 

Ran barefoote by his side ; 
Tett was he never soe courteous a knighte, 

To say, Ellen, will you ryde P 
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Shee, all the long day Child Waters rode. 
Ran barefoote thorow the broome ; 50 

Yett hee was never #de corteons a knighte. 
To saj, put on your shoooe. 

Ride softlye» shee sayd, O Childe Waters, 

Why doe yon r^de soe fkst ? 
The childe, which is no mans but thine, 55 

My bodye itt will brast 

Hee sayth, seest thou yonder water, Ellen, 
That flows from banke to brimmed— 

I trust to God, O Child Wateri, 
You never will see* mee swimme. 60 

But when shee came to the waters side, 

Shee sayled to the chtnne: 
Except the Lord of heaven be my speetf; 

Now must I leame to swimme. 

The salt waters bare up her clothes ; 65 

Our Ladye bare npp her chinne : 

Childe Waters was a woe man, good Lord, 
To see faire Ellen swimme* 

And when shee over the water was, 
Shee then came to his knee : 70 

He said. Come hither, thou faire Ellin, 
Loe yonder what I see* 

* i. e. peiinit, luffer, &€, 



Seest thou not yonder hall, Ell^n ? 

Of redd gold iihiQes the jate : 
Of twenty fo^iire fairc Udyes there^ 75 

The fairest is 1^7 .mate* 

Seest thou not yonder hall, £11^ P 

Of redd gold shines the towre : 
There are twenty four faire ladyes there» 

The fairest is my paramoui^e. 80 

I see the hall now, Child Waters* 

Of redd gold shines the yate: 
God give you good now of yourselfe* 

And of your worthye mate. 

I see the hall now, Child Waters, 85 

Of redd ^Ide shines the towre : 
God give you good now of yourselfe, 

And of your paramoure. 

There twenty four fayre ladyes were 
A playing aU the bail : 90 

And Ell«n the fairest ladye there. 
Must bring his steed to the stall. 

There twenty four fayre ladyes were 

A playiAge at 1;||iie chesse \ 
And Ellen the fayrest ladye there, 95 

Must biriQg bis horse to gresse. 

Ter. 84. wtMlytuVS. 
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And then bespake Childe Waters sister. 
These were the wordes said shee: 

You have the prettjest foot-page, brother. 
That ever I saw with mine ee. 100 

But that his bell ye it is soe bigg. 

His girdle goes wonderous hie : 
And let him, I praj jou, Childe Waters, 

Goe into the chamber with mee. 

It is not fit for a little foot-page, 105 

That has run throughe mosse and myre. 

To go into the chamber with any ladye, 
That weares soe riche attyre. 

It is more meete for a litle foot-page. 
That has run throughe mosse and myre, 110 

To take his supper upon his knee. 
And sitt downe by the kitchen fyer. 

But when they had supped every one. 

To bedd they tooke theyr waye: 
He sayd, come hither, my little foot-page, 115 

And hearken what I saye. 

Goe thee down^ into yonder towne,* 

And low into the street; 
The fayrest ladye that thou can finde, 

Hyer her in mine armes to sleepe, 180 
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And take her up in thine armes twaine, 
For filinge* of her feete. 

Ellen is gone into the towne, 

And low into the streete : 
The fairest ladje that shee cold find, 125 

Shee hjred in his armes to sleepe ; 
And tooke her up in her armes twayne. 

For filing of her feete. 

I praje jou nowe, good Childe Waters, 

Let mee lye at your bedds feete : ISO 

For there is noe place about this house. 
Where I may 'sayet a sleepe. 

' He gave her leave, and faire EU^n 

* Down at his beds feet laye :' 
This done the nighte drove on apace, 135 

And when it was neare the daye, 

Hee sayd. Rise up, my litle foot-page, 

Give my steede come and haye ; 
And 6oe doe thou the good black oats, 

To carry mee better awaye. 140 

Up then rose the faire EU^n, 

And gave his steede corne and hay : 

• i. c. deiilinji^. See Warton's Obsenr. vol. II. p. 158. 
t i. e. cftay, attempt. 
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And 8oe shee did the good bUcke ooAes^ 
To carry him the better awaj. 

Shee leaned her backe to the manger ai4e* 145 

And grievousl je did groane : 
Shee leaned her back to the manger side* 

And there she made her moiaae. 

And that beheard his mother deere, 

Shee heard her there monand.* 150 

Shee sajd, Rise up, thou Childe WatjkSi 
I think thee a cursed man. 

For in thy stable is a ghost, 

That grievouslye doth grone : 
Or else some woman laboures of childe, 155 

She is soe woe-begone. 

Up then rose Childe Waters soon. 

And did on his shirte of silke ; 
And then he put on his other clothes, 

On his body as white as milke. 160 

And when he came to the stable dore. 

Full still there hee did stand. 
That hee might heare his fayre EU^n, 

Howe shee made her mon^d.* 

* Sic in MS. i. e. moaning, bemoaning, Ik. 
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She sayd, Lnllabye, mine owne deere child, 165 

Lullabye, dere child, dere ; 
I wold thy father were a king, 

Thy mother layd on a biere. 



Peace now* hee said, good faire Ell^n, 
Be of good cheere, I praye ; 

And the bridal and the churching both 
Shall bee upon one day. 



170 
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X. 
PHILLIDA AND CORYDON. 

This Sonnet is given from a small quarto MS. in 
the Editor's possession, written in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. Another Copy of it, containing some va- 
riations, is reprinted in uie Muses Library, p* 295, 
from an ancient miscellany, intitled England's Heli- 
con, 1600, 4to. The author was Nicholas Breton, 
a writer of some fame in the reign of Elizabeth; who 
also published an interlude intitled ^ An old man's 
lesson and a young man's love," 4to. and many other 
little pieces in prose and verse, the titles of which 
may be seen in Winstanley, Ames' Typog. and Os- 
borne's Harl. Catalog. &c.— He is mentioned with 
great respect by Meres, in his 2d part of Wit's Com- 
monwealth, 1598, f. 283, and is alluded to in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady, Act 2. and a^n 
in Wit without Money, Act 3- — See Whalley's Ben 
Jonson, vol. III. p. 103. 

The present Edition is improved by a copy in 
^•England's Helicon," edit. 1614. 8vo. 

In the merrie moneth of Maye, 
In a morne by break of daye, 
With a troope of damselles playing 
Forthe * I yode' forsooth a maying : 

When anon by a wood side, 5 

Where as Maye was his pride, 
I espied all alone 
Phillida and Corydon. 

Ver. 4. the wode, MS. 
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Mock adoe there was, god wot ; 

He wold love, and she wold not. 10 

She tajde, never man was trewe ; 

He sayes, none was false to you. 

He sayde, hee had lovde her longe : 
She sayeS) love should have no wronge. 
» Corydon wold kisse her then: 15 

She sayes» maydes must kisse no men» 

Tyll they doe for good and all. 

When she made the shepperde call 

All the heavens to wytnes truthe» 

Never loved a truer yoiithe. 20 

Then witii manie a prettie othe, 
Tea and nay, and faith and trothe ; 
Suche as seelie shepperdes use 
When they will not love abuse ; 

Love, that had bene long deluded, S5 

Was with kisses sweete concluded ; 
And Phillida with garlands gaye 
Was made the lady of the Maye. 

4.t4. The for^oine little Pastoral of Phillida avd 
Corydon is one of the Songs in " The Honourable 
*< Entertainment gieven to the Queenes Maiestie in 
*< Progresse at Elvetham in Hampshire, by the R. H. 
<«the Earle of Hertford, 1591," 4to. [Printed by 
Wolfe. No name of author.] See in that pamphlet, 
^ The thirde daies Entertainment. 
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«0n Wednesday morning about 9 o'clock^ as her 
<< Majestie opened a casement of her gallerie window, 
'^ ther were 3 excellent musitians, who being disguis- 
*<ed in auncient country attire, did greet her with a 
^ pleasant song of Cortdon amd Phillida, made in 
<^ 3 parts of purpose. The song, as well for the worth 
'< of the dittie, as the aptoesse of the note thereto ap- 
<* plied, it pleased her Highnesse after it had been 
** once sung to command it againe, and highly to grace 
^ it with her cheerefuU acceptance and commenda* 
"tion. 

•*The Plowman's Song. 

" In the merrie rmmih o/Mmyt ^^^ 

The Splendour and Magnificence of Elizabeth^s 
reisn is no where more strongly painted than in these 
little Diaries of some of her summer excursions to 
the houses of her nobility ; nor could a more accepta- 
ble present be given to the world, than a republica- 
tion of a select number of such details as this of the 
entertainment at Elvrtham, that at Kixxiiioworth, 
&c. &c. which so strongly mark the spirit of the times, 
and present us with scenes so very remote from 
modem manners. 



Since the above was written, the Public hath 
been gratified with a most complete work en the fore- 
going subject, intitled, The pRoaaEssxa and Public 
Processions of Queen Elizabeth, &c. Bt John 
Nichols, F.A.S. Edinb. and Perth, 1768, 2 Vols. 

4tD. 
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XL 

LITTLE MUSGRAVE AND LADY BARNARD. 

This ballad ii ancieot, and has been popular; we 
find it quoted in many old plays. See Beaum. and 
Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle, 4to. 1613, 
Act 5. The Varietie, a comedy, l£mo. 1649, Act 4, 
&c. In Sir William Davenant's play, The Witts, 
Act 3, a gallant thus boasts of himself: 

'* Limber and sound ! besides I sing Musgrave, 
** And for Cheyy-chace no lark comes near me." 

In the Pepys Collection, toI. III. p. 314, is an imi- 
tation of this old song, in SS stanzas, by a more mo- 
dem pen, with many alterations, but evidently for the 
worse. 

This is given from an old printed copy in the British 
Museum, with corrections ; some of which are from a 
fragment in the Editor's folio MS. It is also printed 
in Dryden's Collection of Miscellaneous Poems. 

As it fell out on a bighe bolye daye. 

As many bee in the yeare. 
When yong men and maides together do goe, 

Their masses and mattios to heare, 

Idttie Mttsgrive came to the churcli door, 5 

The priest was at the mass ; 
But he had more mind of the fine womdn. 

Then he had of our Ladyes grace. 

And some of them were clad in greene. 
And others were clad in pall ; 10 

And then came in my lord Bamardes wife. 
The fairest among them all* 
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Shee cast an eye on little Mosgrive 
As bright as the Bummer sunne : 

then bethouglit him IHtle Mnsgnhre, 15 
This ladyes heart I have wonne. 

Quoth she, I have \&rtd thee, little Mo^irire, 

Fulle long and manye a daye. 
So have 1 loved you, ladye faire^ 

Yet word I never durst saye. SO 

1 have a bower at Bucklesford-Burj,* 
Full daintilye bedight. 

If thoult wend thither, my little Musgrive, 
Thoust lig in mine armes all night. 

Quoth hee» I thanke yee, ladye faire, S5 

This kindness yee shew to mee ; 
And whether it be to my weale or woe» 

This night will I lig with thee. 

All this beheard a litle foot-page. 

By his ladyes coach as he ranne : 30 

Quoth he, thoughe I am my ladyes page. 

Yet Ime my lord Barnardes manne. 

My lord Bam&rd shall knowe of this. 

Although I lose a limbe. 
And ever whereas the bridges were broke, 35 

He layd him downe to swimme. 

• Buddtjkld-bary^ fol. MS, 
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Asleep or awake, thou lord Bamird, 

As thou art a man of life» 
Lo ! this same night at Bucklesford-Bury 

Litle Musgrave's in bed with thy wife. 40 

If it be treWf thou litle foote-page, 

This tale thou hast told to mee» 
Then all m j lands in Bucklesford-Bury 

I freelje will give to thee. 

But and it be a Ije, thou litle foot-page, 45 

This tale thou hast told to mee. 
On the highest tree in Bucklesford-Bury 

All hanged shalt thou bee. 

Rise up, rise up, my merry men all. 
And saddle me my good steede ; 50 

This night mast I to Bucklesford-Bury ; 
God wott, I had never more neede. 

Then some they whistled, and some they sang, 

And some did loudlye saye, 
VTbenever lord Bamardes home it blewe* 55 

Awayo, Moigrdve, away. 

Methinkes I heare the throstle cocke, 

Methinkes I heare the jay, 
Methinkes I heare lord Barnards home ; 

I would 1 were awaye. 60 
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Lye stilli lye still, thou little Musgr&Te» 

And huggle me from the cold ; 
For it is but some shephardes boye 

A whistling his sheepe to the fold. 

Is not thy hawke upon the pearche, 65 

Thy horse eating corne and haye ? 

And thou a gay lady within thine armes : 
And wouldst thou be awaye ? 

By this lord Barnard was come to the dore. 
And lighted upon a stone : 70 

And he pulled out three silver keyes. 
And opened the dores eche one* 

He lifted up the coverlett. 

He lifted up the sheete ; 
How now, how now, thou little Musgrare, 75 

Dost find my gaye ladye sweete P 

I find her sweete, quoth little Musgrdve, 
The more is my griefe and paine ; 

Ide glad lye give three hundred poundes 

That I were on yonder plaijie. 80 

Arise, arise, thou little Musgrdve, 

And put thy cloathes nowe on. 
It shall never be said in my countree, 

That I killed a naked man. 

Ver. 64. bwlMUngtheept ore iht mold, M. MS. 
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I hate two twordes in one scabbdrde, 85 

Full deare they cost mj puree; 
And thou shalt have the best of them, 

And I will have the wone. 

The firet stroke that IHtle Musgrave strucke. 
He hurt lord Barnard sore ; 90 

The next stroke that lord Barnard strucke, 
Little Musgrave never strucke more. 

With that bespake the ladye faire. 

In bed whereas she laye, 
Althoughe thou art dead, mj little Musgrave, 95 

Yet for thee I will praye : 

And wishe well to thy soule will I, 

So long as I have life ; 
So will I B^fdo for thee, Bamdrd, 

Thoughe I am thy wedded wife. 100 

He cut her pappes from off her brest; 

Great pitye it was to see 
The drops of this fair ladyes bloode 

Run trickling downe her knee. 

Wo worth, wo worth ye, my merrye men all, 105 
You never were borne for my goode : 

Why did you not offer to stay my hande, 
When you sawe me wax so woode ? 
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For I have slaine the fairest sir knighte. 

That ever rode oo a steede ; 110 

So have I done the frirest ladj, 
That ever ware womans weede. 

A gjave, a grave, lord Barnard crjde, 

To putt these lovers in ; 
But lay my ladye o' the upper hande, 115 

For shee comes o' the better kin. 

t^t That the more modem copy is to be dated about 
the middle of the last century, will be readily con- 
ceived from the tenor of the concluding stanza, viz. 

'* This sad Mischief by Lust was wrought; 

Then let us call for Grace, 
That we may shun the wicked vice. 

And fly from Sin a-pace." 
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XII. 

THE EW-BUGHTS MARION. 

A SOOTTUH 80NO. 

This sonnet appears to be ancient : that and its 
aimplicitj of sentiment have recommended it to a 
place here. 

Will ze gae to the ew-bughts, Marion, 

And wear in the sheip wi' mee ? 
The sun shines sweit, my Marion, 

But nae half sae sweit as thee. 
O Marion's a bonnie lass; 5 

And the bl jth blinks in her ee : 
And fain wad I marrie Marion, 

Gin Marion wad marrie mee. 



r. 



Theire's gfMi in zoar garters, Marion ; 

And siller on zour white hauss-bane :* 10 
Fou faine wad I kisse my Marion 

At eene quhan I cum hame. 
Theire's braw lads in Earnslaw, Marion, 

Quha gape and glowr wi' their ee 
At kirk, quhan they see my Marion ; 15 

Bot nane of them lues like mee. 

* Hausa-bane, i. e. The neck-bone. Marion had probably 
a niver locket on, tied close to her neck with a ribband, an 
usual ornament in Scotland ; where a sore throat is called <* a 

ir hau»e,** properiy htUte, 

TOL. Ill* 16 
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lye nine milk-ews, mj Marion, 

A cow and a brawney quay; 
Ise gie tham aw to my Marion, 

Just on her bridal day. 20 

And zees get a grein sey aprtfn. 

And waistcote o' London broun ; 
And wow bot ze will be yaporing 

Quhaneir ze gang to the toun. 

Ime yong and stout, my Marion, 25 

None dance lik mee on the greine ; 
And gin ze forsak me, Marion, 

Ise een gae draw up wi' Jeane. 
Sae put on zour pearl ins, Marion, 

And kirtle oth' cramasie, SO 

And sune as my chin has nae haire on, 

1 sail cum west, and see zee* 



% 
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XIII. 

THE KNIGHT, AND SHEPHERD'S DAUGH- 
TER. 

This ballad (giTen from an old black-letter Copy, 
with some corrections] was popular in the time of 
Qaeen Elizabeth, being usually printed with her pic- 
ture before it, as Heame informs us in his preface to 
<* Gul. Neubrig Hist. Oxon. 1719, 8vo. vol. I. p. Ixx.'' 
It is quoted in Fletcher's comedy of the Pilgnm> Act 
4. sc. I. 

Therb was a shepherds daughter 

Came tripping on the waye ; 
And there by chance a knighte shee mett. 

Which caused her to staye. 

Good morrowe to yoUri>eauteous maide^ 5 

These jUjIfa pronounced hee: 
O I shall^^^is daye, he sayd, 
j|riUr Ive not my wille of thee. 

The Lord forbid, the maide replyde. 

That you shold waxe so wode ! 10 

* But for all that shee could do or saye» 
'He wold not be withstood.' 

Sith you have had your wille of mee, 

And put me to open shame. 
Now, if you are a courteous knighte» 15 

Tell me what is your name P 
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Some do call mee Jacke, sweet heart. 

And some do call mee Jille ; 
But wheD I come to the kings faire courte 

They call me WUfalle Wille. M 

He sett his foot into the stirrap. 

And awaye then lie did ride; 
She tuckt her girdle about her middle, 

And ranne close by his side. 

But when she came to the brode wat^r, 35 

She sett her brest and swamme ; 
And when she was got out againe, 

She tooke to her heels and ranne. 

He never was the courteous knighte. 
To saye, faire maide, will ye ride P 30 

And she was ever too loving a maide 
To saye, sir knighte abide. 

When she came to the kings faire courte. 

She knocked at the ring ; 
So readye was the king himself 35 

To let this faire maide in. 

Now Christ you save, my gracious liege. 

Now Christ you save and see. 
You have a knighte within your courte 

This daye hath robbed mee* 40 
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What hath he robbed thee of, sweet heart ? 

or purple or of pall P 
Or hath he took thy gaye ^\d ring 

From oflf thj finger small P 

He hath not robbed mee, my leige, 45 

Of purple nor of pall : 
But he hath gotten my maiden head^ 

Which grieves mee worst of all. 

Now if he be a batchelor. 

His bodye lie give to thee ; 50 

But if he be a married man» 

High hanged he shall bee. 

He called downe his merrye men all. 

By one, by two, by three ; 
Sir William used to bee the first, ^ 55 

But nowe the last came hee. 

He brought her downe full fortye pounde, 

Tyed up withinne a glove : 
Faire maid, lie give the same to thee ; 

Go, seeke thee another love. 60 

O He have none of your gold, she sayde. 

Nor lie have none of your fee; 
But vour faire bodve 1 must have. 

The king hath granted mee. 

Ver. 50. Ifis hodye He give to thee. This was agreeable to the 
feudal ciiHtoins : 'V\\v lord had a rig-ht to give a wife to his vas- 
saU. See Shakespeare's « All's well, that ends well." 
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« 

Sir William ranne and fetchd her then 65 

Five hundred pound in golde. 
Saying, faire maide, take this to thee, 

Thj fault will never be tolde. 

Tis not the gold that shall mee tempts 

These words then answered shee, 70 

But your own bodje I must have. 
The king hath granted mee. 

Would I had dranke the water cleare. 

When I did drinke the wine. 
Rather than any shepherds brat 75 

Shold bee a ladye of mine ! 

Would I had drank the puddle foule, 

When I did drink the ale. 
Rather than ever a shepherds brat 

Shold tell me such a tale ! 80 

A shepherds brat even as I was, 

You mote have let me bee, 
I never had come to the kings faire courte. 

To crave any love of thee. 

He sett her on a milk-white steede, 85 

And himself upon a graye; 
He hung a bugle about his necke, 

And soe they rode awaye. 
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Bat when they came unto the place. 

Where marriage rites were done, 90 

She proved herself a dukes daughter. 
And he but a squires sonne. 

Now marrje me, or not, sir knight. 

Your pleasure shall be free : 
If you make me ladje of one good towne, 95 

He make you lord of three. 

Ah ! cursed bee the gold, he sayd, 

If thou hadst not been trewe, 
I shold have forsaken my sweet love. 

And have changed her for a newe. 100 

And now their hearts being linked fast, 

Theyjoyned hand in hande: 
Thus he had both purse, and person too, 

And all at his commande. 
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XIV. 
THE SHEPHERD'S ADDRESS TO HIS MUSE. 

This Poem, ori^pnallj printed from the small MS. 
volume mentioned above in No. X. has been improv- 
ed bj a more jperfect copy in ^^ England's Helicon," 
where the author is discovered to he N. Breton. 

Good Muse, rocke me aslepe 

With stime sweete harmony : 
This wearie eyes is not to kepe 

Thy wary company. 

Sweete Love, begon a while, 5 

Thou seest my heavines : 
Beautie is borne but to beguyie 

My harte of hi^pines. 



V*. 



See howe my little flock)^ 

That lovde to feede on highe, 10 

Doe headlonge tumble downe the rocke, 

And in the valley dye. 

The bushes and the trees, 

That were so freshe and greene. 
Doe all their deintie colors leese, 15 

And not a leafe is seene. 
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The blacke birde and the thrushe. 

That made the woodes to ringe^ 
With all the rest, are now at hushe. 

And not a note they singe. 20 

Swete Philomele, the birde 

That hath the heavenly tbrote. 
Doth nowe, alas ! not once afforde 

Recordinge of a note. 

The flowers have had a frost, 25 

The herbs have loste their savoure; 

And Phillida the faire hath lost 
' For me her wonted' favour. 

Thus all these careful sights 

So kill me in conceit : 30 

That now to hope upon delights^ 

It is but meere deceite. 

And therefore, my sweete Muse, 

That knowest what helpe is best. 
Doe nowe thy heavenlie conninge use 35 

To sett my harte at rest: 

And in a dreame bewraie 

What fate shal be my frende ; 
Whether my life shall still decaye. 

Or when my sorrowes ende. 
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LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ELLINOR, 



is given (with corrections) from an ancient copy 
in black letter, in the Pepys collection, intitled, '* A 
^ tragical ballad on tlie unfortunate love of lord Tho- 
^ mas and fair Ellinor, together with the downfall of 
*< the browne girl .''—In the same collection may be 
seen an attempt to modernize this old song, ancf re- 
duce it to a different measure : a proof of its popu- 
larity. 



Lord Thomas he was a bold forrest^r. 

And a chaser of the kings deere ; 
Faire Ellinor was a fine woman. 

And lord Thomas he loved her deare. 

Come riddle my riddle, dear mother, he tayd, 5 

And riddle us both as one; 
Whether I shall marrye with faire EUindr, 

And let the browne girl alone ? 

The browne girl she has got houses and lands, 
Faire Ellinor she has got none, 10 

And therefore I charge thee on my blessing. 
To bring me the browne girl home. 
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And as it befelle on a high holidaje, 

As many there are beside. 
Lord Thomas he went to faire Eilinor, 15 

That should have been his bride. 

And when he came to faire Ellinors bower. 

He knocked there at the ring, 
And who was so readje as faire ElUn6r, 

To lett lord Thomas withinn. 20 

What newes, what ne wes» lord Thomas, she sajd ? 

What newes dost thou bring to mee ? 
I am come to bid thee to mj wedding, 

And that is bad newes for thee. 

O God forbid, lord Thomas, she sajd» 25 

That such a thing should be done ; 
/ I thought to have been the bride my selfe. 
And thou to have been the bridegrome. 

Come riddle mj riddle, dear mother, she sajd. 
And riddle it all in one ; SO 

Whether I shall goe to lord Thomas his wedding, 
Or whether shall tarrj at home? 

There are manye that are your friendes, daugh * 
t^r. 

And manye a one your foe. 
Therefore I charge you on my blessing, 35 

To lord Thomas his wedding don't goe. 

Ver. 29. It Bhould probably be, Eeade me, read, Oe, i. e. 
Adviie me, adviflc. 
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There are man je that are mj friendes, mother ; 

But were every one my foe. 
Betide me life, betide me death, 

To lord Thomas his wedding I'ld goe. 40 

She cloathed herself in gallant attire. 
And her merrye men all in greene ; 

And as they rid through every towne. 
They took her to be some queene. 

But when she came to lord Thomas his gate, 45 
She knocked there at the ring; 
And who was so readye as lord Thom^, 
To lett faire Ellinor in. 

Is this your bride, fair Ellinor sayd ? 

Methinks she looks wonderous browne ; 50 
Thou mightest have had as faire a woman, 

As ever trod on the grounde. 

Despise her not, fair Ellin, he sayd, 

Despise her not unto mee ; 
For better I love thy little finger, 55 

Than all her whole bod^e. 

This browne bride had a little penknife, 

That was both long and sharpe. 
And betwixt the short ribs and the long. 

She prick'd faire Ellinor's harte. 60 
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O Christ thee save, lord Thomas, hee sajd, 
Methinks thoa lookst wonderous wan; 

Thou usedst to look with as fresh a colour, 
As ever the sun shone on. 

Oh, art thou blind, lord Thomas P she sajd, 65 
Or canst thou not verj well see ? 

Oh ! dost thou not see mj owne hearts bloode 
Run trickling down m j knee. 

Lord Thomas he had a sword by his side ; 

As he walked about the halle, 70 

He cut off his brides head from her shoulders. 

And threw it against the walle. 

He set the hilte against the grounde. 

And the point against his harte. 
There never three lovers together did meete, 75 

That sooner againe did parte. 

%* The reader will find a Scottish song on a similar 
•ubject to this* towards the end of this volume, in- 
titledj *' Loan Tuomas amd Ladt Ajiii^t." 
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XVI. 



CUPID AND CAMPASPE. 



This el^nt little sonnet is found in the third act 
of an old piaj, intitled, ^Alexander and Campaspe,'' 
written bj John Lilje, a celebrated writer in tne time 
of queen Elizabeth. That plaj was first printed in 
1591 : but this copy is given from a later edition. 



Cupid and mj Campaspe plajd 
At cardes for kisses ; Cupid pajd : 
He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows. 
His mothers doves, and teame of sparrows; 
Loses them too ; then down }ie throws 
The coral of his lippe, the rose 
Growing on's cheek (but none knows how,) 
With these, the crjstal of his browe. 
And then the dimple of his chinne; 
All these did raj Campaspe winne. 
At last he set her both his eyes. 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O Love ! has she done this to thee r 
What shall, alas ! become of mee? 
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XVIL 

THE LADY TURNED SERVING-MAN, 

is given from a written copj, containing some 
improvements (perhaps modern ones,) upon the popu- 
lar ballad, intitied, ^ The famous flower of Senring- 
^ men : or the Lady turned Serviog-man." 

You beauteous ladjes, great and small, 
I write unto jou one and all. 
Whereby that you may understand 
What I have suffered in the land. 



■K 



I was by birth a lady faire, 

An ancient barons only heire, 

And when my good old father dyed^ 

Then I became a young knightes bride. 



And there my love built me a bower, 
Bedeck'd with many a fragrant flower ; 10 

A braver bower you ne'er did see 
Then my true-love did build for mee. 

And there I livde a ladye gay, 

Till fortune wrought our loves decay ; 

For there came foes so fierce a band, 15 

That soon they over-run the land. 
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They came upon us in the night, 

And brent mj bower, and slew my knight; 

And trembling hid in mans array, 

I scant with life escapM away. 96 

In the midst of this extremitie, 
Mv servants all did from me flee : 
Thus was I left myself alone, 
With heart more cold than any stone. 

Yet though my heart was full of care, 2S 

Heaven would not suffer me to dispaire. 
Wherefore in haste I chang'd my name 
From faire Elise, to sweet Williame : 

And therewithall I cut my haire, 

Resolv'd my man's attire to weare ; SO 

And in my beaver, hose and band, 

I travelled far through many a land. 

At length all wearied with my toil, 

I sate me downe to rest awhile ; 

My heart it was so fill'd with woe, 35 

That downe my cheeke the teares did flow. 

It chanc'd the king of that same place 

With all his lords a hunting was. 

And seeing me weepe, upon the same 

Askt who I was, and whence I came. 40 
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Then to his g;race I did replye, 
I am a poore and friendlesse boje. 
Though Dobiy borne, nowe forc'd to bee 
A serving-man of lowe degree. 

Stand up, faire youth, the king reply 'd, 45 

For thee a service I'll provyde : 
But tell me first what thou canst do; 
Thou shalt be fitted thereunto. 

Wilt thou be usher of my hail, 

To wait upon my nobles all ? 50 

Or wilt be taster of my wine. 

To 'tend on me when I shall dine ? 

Or wilt thou be my chamberlaine, 

About my person to remaine P 

Or wilt thou be one of my guard, 55 

And I will give thee great reward ? 

Chuse, gentle youth, said he, thy place. 

Then I reply'd. If it please your grace 

To shew such favour unto mee. 

Your chamberlaine I faine would bee. 60 



J 



The king then smiling gave consent 
And straitwaye to his court I went; 
Where I behavde so faithfullie. 
That hee great favour showd to mee. 

VOL. lU. 18 
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Now marke what fortune did provide ; 65 

The king he would a huDting ride 
With all his lords and noble traine, 
Sweet William must at home remaine. 

Thus being left alone behind, 

M J former state came in my mind : 70 

I wept to see m j mans array ; 

No longer now a ladye gay. 

And meeting with a ladyes vest, 

Within the same myself I drest; 

With silken robes, and jewels rare, 75 

I deckt me, as a ladye faire : 

And taking up a lute straitwaye. 

Upon the same I strove to play ; 

And sweetly to the same did sing^ 

As made both hall and chamber ring. 80 

*'My father was as brave a lord, 
'< As ever Europe might alford ; 
^* My mother was a lady bright ; 
'* My husband was a valiant knight: 

^^ And I myself a ladye gay, 85 

'< Bedeckt with gorgeous rich array ; 

" The happiest lady in the land 

'^ Had not more pleasure at command. 
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** I had Mj maticke every daj 

*^ Harmonums iesaons for to plaj; 90 

^ I had my virgiiit fair and free 

^ ContiBaally to wait on mee. 

'< But now, alas ! my husband's dead, 

" And all my friends are from me fled, 

'^ My former days are past and gone, 95 

" And I am now a servingHnan.'' 

And fetching many a tender sigh. 

As thinking no one then was nigh, 

In pensive mood I laid me lowe. 

My heart was full, the tears did flowe. 100 

The king, who had a hantinge gone, 
Orewe weary of his sport anone. 
And leaving all his gallant traine, 
Tum'd on the sadden home againe : 

And when he reach'd his statelye tower^ 105 
Hearing one sing within his bower, 
He stopt to listen^ and to see 
Who snng there so melodionslte. 

Thus heard he everje word I sed, 
And saw the pearlye teac^ I shed, 110 

And fonnd to hit amazement there, 
Sweete William was a ladye faire. 
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Then stepping in, Faire ladje, rise. 

And dry, said he, those lovelye eyes. 

For I have heard thy mournful tale, 115 

The which shall turne to thy availe* 

A crimson dye my face orespred, 

I blusht for shame, and hung my head. 

To find my sex and story knowne. 

When as I thought I was alone. 120 

But to be briefe, his royall grace 
Grewe so enamour'd of my face, 
The richest gifts he proffered mee, 
His mistress if that I would bee. 

Ah ! no, my liege, I firmlye sayd, 125 

I'll rather in my grave be layd. 
And though your grace hath won my heart, 
I ne'er will act soe base a part. 

Faire ladye, pardon me, sayd hee, 

Thy virtue shall rewarded bee, 130 

And since it is soe fairly tryde 

Thou shalt become my royal bride. 

Then strait to end his amorous strife. 

He tooke sweet William to his wife. 

The like before was never scene, 135 

A servipg-man became a queene. 

V 
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XVIII. 
GIL MORRIGE. 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

The following piece hath run through two editions 
in Scotland : the second was printed at Glasgow in 
1755, 8vo. Prefixed to them both is an advertisement, 
setting forth that the preservation of this poem was 
owing ^' to a lady, who favoured the printers with a 
** copy, as it was carefully collected from the rotuths 
** of old women and nurses ;" and ^' any reader that 
** can. render it more correct or complete," is desired 
to oblige the public with such improvements. In con- 
sequence of this advertisement, sixteen additional 
verses have been produced and handed about in man- 
uscript, which are here inserted in their proper pla- 
ces: (these are from ver. 109 to ver. 121, and from 
ver. 124 to ver. 129, but are perhaps, after all, only 
an ingenious interpolation.) 

As this poem lays claim to a pretty high antiquity, 
we have assigned it a place among our early pieces: 
though, after all, there is reason to believe it nas re- 
ceived very considerable modern improvements : for 
in the Editor's ancient MS. collection is a very old 
imperfect copy of the same ballad : wherein thou&h 
the leading features of the story are the same, yet the 
colouring here is so much improved and heigfitened, 
and so manv additional strokes are thrown in, that it 
is evident the whole has undergone a revisal. 

N. B. The Editor's MS. instead of " lord Barnard," 
has " John Stewart;" and instead of " Gil Morrice," 
Child Maurice, which list is probably the original 
title. See above, p. 95. 
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Gil Morrice was an erl^ son, 

His name it waxed wide ; 
It was nae for his great rich^. 

Nor zet his mickle pride ; 
Bot it was for a lad j gay. 5 

That livd on Carron aide* 

Quhair sail I get a bonny boy. 

That will win hose and shoen; 
That will gae to lord Bamards ha% 

And bid his lady cum ? 10 

And ze maun rin my errand, Willie ; 

And ze may lin wi' piide ; 
Quhen other boys gae on their foot. 

On horse-back ze sail ride. 

O no! Oh no ! my master dear! 15 

I dare nae for my life ; 
I'll no gae to the bauld bardns. 

For to triest forth his wife. 
My bird Willie, my boy WilUe ; 

My dear Willie, he sayd : tO 

How can ze strive against the stream ? 

For I sail be obeyd. 

Bot, O my master dear ! he cryd. 
In grene wod ze're zonr lun; 

Vcr. 11. flomethiDg leemt wandng here. 
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Gi owre bic tiiochts, I walde ze rede, 25 

For fear ze should be tain. 
Haste, haste, I saj, gae to the ha% 

Bid hir cum here wi speid : 
If ze refuse my heigh command, 

111 gar zour body bleid. SO 

Oae bid hir take this gay mantd, 

Tis a' gowd bet the hem ; 
Bid hir cum to the gude grene wode. 

And bring nane bot hir lain ; 
And there it is, a silken sarke,* 35 

Hir ain hand sewd the sleive; 
And bid hir cum to Gill Morice, 

Speir nae baald barons leaTe. 

Tes, I will gae zour black errand, 

Though it be to zour cost; 40 

Sen ze by me will nae be wam'd. 

In it ze sail find frost 
The baron he is a man of mif^t, 

He neir could Ude to taunt. 
As ze will see before its nicht, 45 

How sma' ze hae to vaunt. 

And sen I maun zour errand rin 
Sae sair against my will, 

Ter. 33, snd 68* pefbspib *bouitkekim. 
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I'se mak a tow and keip it trow. 

It sail be done for ill. . 50 

And quhen he came to broken brigae» 

He bent his bow and swam ; 
And quhen he came to grass growing. 

Set down his feet and ran. 

And quhen he came to Barnards ha% SS 

Would neither chap nor ca' : 
Bot set his bent bow to his breist. 

And lichtlj lap the wa'. 
He wauld n&e tell the man his errand^ 

Though he stude at the gait ; 60 

Bot straiht into, the ha' he cam, 

Quhair they were set at meit 

Hail ! hail ! mj gentle sire and dame ! 

M J message winna waite ; 
Dame, ze maun to the gude grene wod 65 

Before that it be late. 
Ze're bidden tak this gay mantel, 

Tis a' gowd bot the hem : 
Zou maun gae to the gude grene wode, 

Ev'n by your sel alane. 70 

And there it is, a silken sarke. 
Your ain hand sewd the sleive ; 

Yer. 58. Could this be the wall of the castle i 
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Ze maun gae apeik to Oill Morice : 

Speir nae bauld barona l^ave. 
The lady starnped wi' htr foot, 75 

And winked wi' hir ee ; 
Bot a' that she coud say or do, 

Forbidden he wad nae bee. 

Its surely to my bow'r-womin ; 

It neir could be to roe. 80 

I brocht it to lord Barnard s lady ; 

I trow that ze be she. 
Then up and spack the wylie nurse, 

(The bairn upon hir knee) 
If it be cum frae Gill Morice, 85 

It's deir welcum to mee. 

Ze leidy ze leid, ze filthy nurse, 

Sae loud I heird ze lee ; 
I brocht it to lord Bamards lady ; 

I trow ze be nae shee. 90 

Then up and spack the bauld bar6n. 

An angry man was hee ; 
He's tain the table wi' his foot, 

Sae has he wi' his knee ; 
Till siller cup and ' mazer'* dish 95 

In flinders he gard flee. 

Yer. 88. Perhftps, loud9ay I hart. 
• i. e. m drinking cup of maple : other £dit. read czar, 
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Gae briag a robe of boot eliding^ 

That hingo upon the pin ; 
And I'll gae to the gade grene wode» 

And gpeik wi' zoor lenunin. 100 

Obide at hame, now lord Bamird» 

I warde ze bide at hame ; 
Neir wyte a man for yiolence* 

That neir wate ze wi* nane. 

Gil Morice sate in gade grene wodcw 105 

He whistled and he sajig : 
O what mean a^ the folk comings 

Mj mother tarries lang. 
His hair was like the direeda of gold^ 

Drawne frae Minenut's loome : 110 

His lipps like roses drappingdew. 

His breath was a' perfame. 

His brow was Kke the moaatain inae 

Gilt by the monring beam: 
His cheeks like liriog roses gUw : 115 

His een like azure stveam* 
The boy was ekd in robes of greie^ 

Sweete as the infiuit spring : 
And like the mavis oo the bush. 

He gart the vaHies ring^ 120 

The baron came to the grene wode^ 
Wi' nuckle dale and care. 
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And there he first spied Gill Morke 

Kameing his lellow hair: 
That sweetlj wavd arovnd his face^ 125 

That face beyond compare : 
He sang sae sweet it might dispel 

A' rage but fell despair. 

Nae wonder, nae wonder* Gill Morice, 

Mj lady loed thee weel» 130 

The fairest part of my bodie 

Is blacker than thy heeL 
Zet neir the less now« Gill Morice^ 

For a' thy great beauti^ 
Ze's rew the day za eir was bom; 135 

That head sail gae wi' me. 

Now he has drawn his trusty brand. 

And slaited on the strae ; 
And thro' GiU Morice' firir body 

He's gar cauld iron gae* 140 

And he has tain Gill Morice' head 

And set it on a speir; 
The meanest man in a' his train 

Has gotten that head to bear. 

And he has tain Gill Morice up^ 145 

Laid him across his steid, 

Ver. 128. So IfOton, 

Vernal defigfat tad joy : aiUe to drive 

AU isdness but dtipMr^ B. iv. ▼• 155. 
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And brocht him to his painted bowr. 

And laid him on a bed. 
The ladv sat on castil wa% 

Beheld baith dale and doun ; 150 

And there she saw Gill Morice' head 

Cum trailing to the toun. 

Far better I loe that bluidj head, 

Both and that zellow hair. 
Than lord Barnard, and a^ his lands, 155 

As thej lig here and thair. 
And she has tain her Gill Morice, 

And kissd baith mouth and chin : 
I was once as fow of Gill Morice, 

As the hip is o' the stean. 160 

I got ze in mj father's house, 

Wi' mickle sin and shame ; 
I brocht thee up in gude grene wode, 

Under the heavy rain. 
Oft have I by thj cradle sitten, 165 

And fondly seen thee sleip; 
But now I gae about thy grave, 

The saut tears for to weip. 

And syne she kissd his bluidy cheik, 

And syne his bluidy chin : 170 

O better I loe my Gill Morice 
Than a' my kith and kin ! 
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Awaj, away, ze ill wom^in. 

And an il deith mait ze dee : 
Gin I had kend he'd bin zour son, 175 

He'd neir bin slain for mee. 

Obraid roe not, mj lord Barnard ! 

Obraid me not for shame ! 
Wi' that saim speir O pierce my heart ! 

And put me out o' pain. 180 

Since nothing bot Gill Morice head 

Thj jelous rage could quell. 
Let that saim hand now tak hir life. 

That neir to thee did ill. 

To me nae after days nor nichts 185 

Will eir be saft or kii\d ; 
I'll fill the air with heavy sighs. 

And greet till I am blind. 
Enouch of blood by me's bin spilt, 

Seek not zour death frae mee; 190 

I rather lourd it had been my sel 

Than eather him or thee. 

With waefo wae I hear zour plaint } 

Sair, sair I rew the deid, 
That eir this cursed hand of mine 195 

Had gard his body bleid. 
Dry up zour tears, my winsome dame, 

Ze neir can heal the wound ; 
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Ze see his head upon the speir, 

His heart's blade on the ground. 200 

I cnrse the hand that did the deid« 

The heart that thocht the ill ; 
The feet that bore me wi' silk speid, 

The cornel J zouth to kill. 
I'll aj lament for Gill Morice, 205 

As gin he were mine ain ; 
I'll neir forget the dreiry daj 

On which the zonth was sUin. 

\* This little pathetic tale suggested the plot of 
the tragedy of Douglas. 

Since it was first printed, the Editor has been as- 
sured that the foregoing Ballad is still curreit in 
many parts of Scotland, where the hero is universally 
known by the name of Child Maurice, pronounced 
by the common people Chbild or Chkeld ; which 
occasioned the mistake. 

It may be proper to mention, that oilier copies read 
ver. 110 thus: 

^ Shot frae the golden sun." 

And ver. 116 as follows : 

<< His een like azure sheene." 
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SERIES THE THIRD. 



BOOK 11. 



I. 



THE LEGEND OF SIR GUY 

contains a short suminarj of the exploits of this 
famous champioii, as recorded in the old storj books ; 
and is commonlj intitled, " A pleasant song of the 
^ valiant deeds of chivalrj atchieved by that noble 
*' knight sir Gnj of Warwick, who, for the love of 
** fair Phelis, became a hermit, and dyed in a cave of 
*^ craggy rocke, a mile distant from Warwick.'^ 

Thchi story of sir Guj, though now very properly 
resigned to cudren, was once Mmired by all readers 
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of wit and taste : for taste and wit had once their 
childhood. Although of English growth, it was earlr 
a favourite with other nations : it appeared in French 
in 1525 ; and is alluded to in the old Spanish romance 
THrante el bianco, which, it is believed, was written 
not long after the year 1430. See advertisement to 
the French translation, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The original whence all these stories are extracted 
is a very ancient romance in old English verse, which 
is quoted bv Chaucer as a celebrated piece even in 
his timej (viz. 

<< Men speken of romances of price, 
^< Of Home childe and Ippotis, 
^* Of Bevis, and sir Guj, &c. R. of Thop.) 

and was usually sung to the harp at Christmas dinners 
and brideales, as we learn from Pnttenham's Art of 
Poetrj, 4to. 1589. 

This ancient romance is not wholly lost. An im- 
perfect copv in black letter, '^ Imprynted at London 
** for tVylliam Copland,*' in 34 sheets 4to. with- 
out date, is still preserved among Mr. Garrick's col- 
lection of old plays. As a specimen of the poetry of 
this antiq^ue rhymer, take his description of the dra- 
gon mentionedin ver. 105 of the following ballad: 

— " A messenger came to tlie king. 

" Syr king, he sayd, lysten me now, 

*' For bad tydinges I bring you, 

" In Northumberlande there is no man, 

" But that they be slayne everychone : 

*' For there dare no man route, 

" By twenty myle rounde aboute, 

'• For doubt of a fowle dragon, 

" That sleath men and beastes downe. 

" He is blacke as any cole, 

" Rugged as a rough fole ; 

" His bodye from the navill upwarde 

** No man may it pierce it is so harde > 
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^His neck is great as anj summere; 

** He renoeth as swifte as any distrere ; 

^ Pawes he hath as a lyon : 

"^ All that he toucheth he sleath dead downe. 

^ Great winges he hath to flight, 

** That is no man that bare him might. 

'^ There roaj no man fight him agayne, 

^ But that he sleath him certayne : 

** For a fowler beast then is he, 

* Ywis of none never heard ye.'* 

Sir William Dugdale is of opinion that the story of 
Guy is not wholly apocryphal, though he acknow- 
ledges the monks have sounded out his praises too 
hyperbolically. In particular, he gives the auel fought 
with the Danish champion as a real historical truth, 
and fixes the date of it in the year 926» eetat. Guy 67. 
See his Warwickshire. 

The following is written upon the same plan as 
ballad V. Book I. but which is the original, and which 
the copy» cannot be decided. Tl^is song is ancient, as 
may be inferred from the idiom preserved in the mar- 

?in, ver. 94. 102 : and was once popular, as appears 
rom Fletcher's Knight of the burning Pestle, Act S. 
sc. ult. 

It is here published from an ancient MS. cop^ in 
the Editor's old folio volume, collated with two print- 
ed ones, one of which is in black letter in the Pepya 
collection. 

Was ever knight for ladyes sake 

Soe tost in love, as I sir Guy 
For Phelis fayre, that lady bright 

As ever man beheld with eye ? 

She gave me leave myself to try, 5 

The valiant knight with sheeld and speare, 
VOL. ui. SO 
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Ere that her love shee wold grant me ; 
Which made mee venture far and neare. 

Then proved I a baron bold. 

In deeds of armes the don^tjest knight 10 
That in those dajes in England was, 

With sworde and speare in feild to fight. 

An English man 1 was bj birthe : 
In faith of Christ a christjan true : 

The wicked lawes of infidella 15 

I sought by prowesse to subdue. 

^Nine' hundred twenty jeere and odde 
After our Saviour Christ his birth. 

When king Athdstone wore the crowne, 
I lived heere upon the earth. dO 

Sometime I was of Warwicke erle^ 

And, as I sajd, of very truth 
A ladyes love did me constraine 

To seeke strange ventures in my youth. 

To win me fame by feates of armes S5 

In strange and sundry heathen lands; 

Where I atchieved for her sake 
Right dangerous conquests with my hands. 

For first I sayled to Normandye, 

And there I stoutlye wan in fight 30 

The emperours daughter of Almaine, 

From manye a vallyant worthye knight. 

Ver. 9. TUpnmdmr (hnf^ PC. Ver. 17. Twohmdrtd. US. 
and P. 
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Then pagaed I the seas to Greece 
To helpe the emperour in his right; 

Against the mightje souldans hoaste 35 

Of puissant Persians for to fight 

Where I did slaj of Sarazens, 
And heathen pagans, manje a roan ; 

And slew the souldans cozen deere. 
Who had to name doughtje Coidrib. 40 

Eskeldered a famous knight 

To death likewise I did pursue : 
And Elmayne king of Tjrre alsoe. 

Most terrible in fighte to viewe. 

• 

I went into the souldans hoast, 45 

Being thither on embassage sent. 
And brought his head awaye with mee ; 

I having slaine him in his tent. 

Tliere was a dragon in that land 

Most fiercelye mett me by the waye 50 

As hee a lyon did pursue. 

Which I myself did alsoe slay. 

Then soon I past the seas from Greece, 

And came to Pavye land aright : 
Where I the duke of Pavye kiHed, 55 

His hainous treason to requite. 
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To England then I came with speede. 

To wedd faire Phelis lady bright: 
For love of wbome I travelled fair 

To try my manhood and my might. 60 

But when I had espoused her, 
I stayd with her but fortye dayes* 

Ere that* I left this ladye faire. 

And went from her beyond the seas. 

All cladd in gray, in pilgrim sort, 65 

My voyage from her I did take 
Unto the blessed Holy-land, 

For Jesus Christ my Saviours sake. 

Where I erle Jonas did redeeme, 

And all his sonnes, which were fifteene, 70 
Who with the cruell Sarazens 

In prison for long time had beene. 

I slew the gyant Amarant 
In battel'fiercelye hand to hand: 

And doughty Barknard killed I, 75 

A treacherous knight of Pavye land. 

Then I to England came againoi 

And here with Colbronde fell I fought: 

An ugly gyant, which the Danes 
Had for their champion hither brought. 80 
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I oyercame him in the feildy 

And slewe him aooDe right valliantlye ; 
Wberebye this land 1 did redeeme 

From Danish tribute utterlje* 

And afterwards I offered upp 85 

The use of weapons soleronlye • 
At Winchester, whereas I fought, 

In sight of manye farr and nye. 

'But first,' neare Winsor, I did slaye 

A bore of passing might and strength ; 90 

Whose like in England never was 
For hugenesse both in bredth and length. 

Some of his bones in Warwicke yett 

Within the castle there doe lye: 
One of his sheeld-bones to this day 95 

Hangs in the citye of Coventrye. 

On Dunsmore heath 1 alsoe slewe 
A monstrous wyld and cruell beast» 

Calld the Dun-cow of Dunsmore heath ; 

Which manye people had opprest 100 

Some of her bones in Warwicke yett 

Still for a monument doe lye; 
And there exposed to lookers viewe 

As wonderous strange, they may espye. 

Vtt. 94. IQH. dM fye, U8. 
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A dragon in Northumberland 105 

I alsoe did in fight destroye^ 
Which did bothe man and beast oppresse. 

And all the countrye sore annoje. 

At length to Warwicke I did come. 

Like pilgrim poore, and was not knowne ; 110 

And there I lived a hermitts life 
A mile and more out of the towne. 

Where with my hands I hewed a house 

Out of a craggy rocke of stone ; 
And lived like a palmer poore 115 

Within that cave myself alone : 

And daylye came to begg my bread 

Of Phelis att my castle gate ; 
Not knowne unto my loved wifie. 

Who dailye mourned for her mate. 120 

Till att the last I fell sore sicke. 
Yea sicke soe sore that I must dye ; 

I sent to her a ring of golde. 
By which shee knew me presentlye. 

Then shee repairing to the cave 125 

Before that I gave up the ghost ; 
Herself closd up my dying eyes : 

My Phelis faire, whom I lovd most. 
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Thus dreadful death did me arrest, 

To bring my corpes unto the grave; 130 

And like a palmer dyed I, 

Wberby I sought my soule to save. 

My body that endured this toyle. 
Though now it be consumed to mold ; 

My statue faire engraven in stone» ISo 

In Warwicke still you may behold. 
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II. 



GUY AND AMARANT. 

The Editor found this Poem in his ancient folio 
manuscript among the old ballads; he was desiroasv 
therefore, that it should still accompany them; and 
as it is not altogether devoid of merit, its insertion 
here will be pardoned. 

Although this piece seems not imperfect, there is 
reason to believe that it is only a part of a much 
larger poem, which contained the whole history of sir 
Guy : for, upon comparing it with the common story 
booK 12mo, we find tiie latter to be nothing more than 
this poem reduced to prose : which is only affected by 
now and then altering the rhyme, and throwing out 
some few of the poetical ornaments. The disguise is 
so slight, that it is an easy matter to pick complete 
stanzas in any pace of that book. 

The author of this poem has shown some invention. 
Though he took the subject from the old romance 
Quoted before, he has adorned it afresh, and made 
tne story entirely his own. 

Gut journeyes towards that sanctified ground. 
Whereas the Jewes fayre citye sometime stood, 

Wherin our Saviours sacred head was crownd. 
And where for sinful! man he shed his blood : — 

To see the sepulcher was his intent, 5 

The tombe that Joseph unto Jesus lent. 
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With tedious miles he tyred his wearje feet. 
And passed desart places full of danger. 

At last with a most woeful! wight* did meet, 

A man that unto sorrow was noe stranger : 10 

For he had fifteen sonnes, made captives all 

To slavish bondage, in extremest thrall. 

A gyant called Amarant detaind them. 

Whom noe man durst encounter for his strength : 

Who in a castle, which he held, had chaind them : 15 
Guj questions, where ? and understands at length 

The place not farr.-»Lend me thy sword, quoth hee, 

lie lend my manhood all thy sonnes to free. 

With that he goes, and lays upon the dore. 
Like one that sayes, I must, and will come in : 20 

The gyant never was soe rowz'd before : 
For noe such knocking at his gate had bin : 

Soe takes his keyes, and clubb, and cometh out 

Staring with ireful countenance about 

Sirra, quoth hee, what busines hast thou heere ? £5 
Art come to feast the crowes about my walls ? 

Didst never heare, noe ransome can him cleere. 
That in the compasse of my furye falls : 

For* making me to take a porters paines, 

With this same clubb I will dash out thy braines. SO 

* Erie JonAi, mentioned in the foregfoing ballad. 
VOL. III. 21 
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Gyant, quoth Guy, y'are quarrelsome I see, 
ChoIIer and jou seem verj ueere of kin : 

Most dangerous at the clubb bejike jou bee; 
I have bin better «rmd, thougji nowe goe ^liiD ; 

But sheif thj utmost bate, enlai^e thj sp^ght, 51 

Keene is my we^ppi^, an4 sh^lj floe n^e rigbt* 

Soe draws his sword, salutes hira with the sane 
About the head, the shoulders, and the sidet 

Whilst his erected clubb doth death proclaimed 
Stand inge with huge Colossus* spacious stridef 40 

Putting such vigour to his knotty beame. 

That like a furnace he did smoke extreame. 



But on the ground he spent his strokes in y^ili^ 
For Guy wa9 nimble to ayoyde them stilt. 

And ever ere he heav'd his clubb. againe, 45 

Did brush hjs plated coat i^in^t his will : 

Att such advantage Gqy wold never fayle. 

To bang him soundlye in his coate of mayle. 

Att Ust through thirst the gyant feeble grewe. 
And sayd to Guy, As thon'rt of humane race, 10 

Shew itt in thiS) g^Ye natures wants their clew«» 
Let me but goe, and drinke in yonder p1ace:> 

Thou canst not yeeld to ^ me' a smaller things 

Than to graunt life, thats given by the spring. 
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I grannt thee leave, qtiotli' Guj^; g6e drihk th j Mstj 
Go pledge the dragbn, atid'the salvage boi^:* 56 

Succeed the tragedies that they have past. 
But never thihke to taBti^ cold ^ater more: 

Drioke d^epe to D^ath and Uiitb Himcaroase: 

Bid btili'reedv^ thee in hU earthen house. 66 

9be to the spring he goes, and slakes his thirst; 

Takeing the tir^tei' in^ffxtrenelj like 
Sonie fi^racked shipp tlMrt*dn arocke is burst. 

Whose forced 'htftkei^inst the stbnes doesstlrjke; 
Scooping it in soe fiest ^th both his hands,- 65 

IhAt Guy admiring to iMihold it stands. 

Come on, qtibtK druy, let us to worke againe. 
Thou stayest about thy liquor overlong ; 

The fish, which in the rivef doe remained 
Will want thereby ; thy drinking doth them wrong : 

But I will see their satisfaction made, 71 

With gyants blood they must, and shall be payd. 

Yillaine, quoth Amarant, He crush tliee streight ; 

Thy life shall pay thy daring toungs offence : 
This clubb, -which is about some hundred weight, 75 

Is deathes commission to dispatch thee hence : 
Dresse thee for ravens dyett I must needes ; 
And breake thy bones, as they were made of reedes. 

• Which Guy bad skin before. Ver. 64. buik^, MS. and PCC. 
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Incensed much by th^se bold pagan bostes* 
Which worthje Gay cold ill endure to heare. 

He hewes upon those bigg supporting postes* 
Which like two pillars did his body beare : 

Amarant for those wounds in choUer growes 

And desperatelye att Guy his clubb he throwes: 

Which did directly on his body light, 85 

Soe violent, and weighty there-withall. 

That downe to ground on sudden came the knight ; 
And, ere he cold recover from the fall. 

The gyant gott his clubb againe in fist. 

And aimd a stroke that wonderfuUye mist 90 

Traytor, quoth Guy, thy falshood He repay. 
This coward act to intercept my bloode. 

Sayes Amarant, He murther any way. 
With enemyes all vantages are good : 

O could I poyson in thy nostrills blowe, 95 

Besure of it I wold dispatch thee soe« 

Its well, said Guy, thy honest thoughts appeare, 
Within that beastlye buike where deviils dwell; 

Which are thy tenants while thou livest heare. 
But will be landlords when thou comestinhell : 100 

Vile miscreant, prepare thee for their den, 

Inhumane monster, hatefull unto men. 

But breathe thy selfe a time, while I goe drinke, 
For flameing Phcebus with his fyerye eye 
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Torments me soe with borniog heat, I thinke 105 

Mj tiiirst wold serve to drinke an ocean drye : 
Vorbear a litle, as I delt with thee. 
Qaoth Amarant, 'Thou hast noe fooie of mee. 

Noe, sill je wretch, mj father taught more witt. 
How I shold use such enemjes as thou; 110 

By ali my gods I doe rejoice at itt, 

To understand that thirst constraines thee now ; 

For all the treasure, that the world containes» 

One drop of water shall not coole thy vaines. 

Releeve my foe! why, 'twere a madmanspart: 115 

Refresh an adversarye to my wrong ! 
If thou imagine this, a child thou art : 

Noe, fellow, I have known the world too long 
To be soe simple : now I know thy want, 
A minutes space of breathing I'll not grant. 120 

And with these words heaving aloft his clubb 
Into the ayre, he swings the same about: 

Then shakes his lockes, and doth his temples rubb. 
And, like the Cyclops, in his pride doth strout: 

Sirra, sayes hee, I have you at a lift, 125 

Vovr you are come unto your latest shifk. 

Perish forever : with this stroke I send thee 
A medicine, that will doe thy thirst much good ; 

Take noe more care for drinke before I end thee. 
And then wee'U have carouses of thy blood : 130 
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flere's at thee with a butoher'a. downright bloWy 
To pleaae mj fiirje with thine oveithrew% 

Infernall, false, obdurate feendi said Guj, 
That seemst a lumpe of crneltye from hell ; 

Ungratefnll monster, since thou- dost denj. 135* 

The thing to mee wherin I used thee well: 

With more revenge^.than ere mj sword didmakey 

On thj accursed head revengje lie take. 

Thj gjants lon^tnde shall shorter shrinkei 
Except thy sun-scorcht skin be weapon proof: 140 

Farewell my thirst; I doe disdaine to drinke ; 
Streames keepe your waters to your owne behoof; 

Or let wild beasts be welcome thereunto; 

With those pearle drops I will not have to do. 

Here, tyrant, take a taste of my good -will, 145 

For thus I doe begin my bloodye bout : 

You cannot chuse but like the greeting ill ; 
It is not that same clubb will beare you out; 

And take this payment on thy shaggye crowns* 

A blowe that brought him with a vengeance duwne. 

Then Guy sett foot upon the monsters brest, 151 
And from his shoulders did his head divide ; 

Which with a. yawninge mouth did gape, unblest ; 
Noe dragons j awes were ever seene soe wide* 

To open and to shvtv till life was spentr 155 

Then Guy tooke keyes^ and to the castle went. 
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When manys wvefuU captives h« did find. 
Which had becne tyred with eitr«mityea; 

Whom he in Treindly manner did uobind, 
Aad reasoned with them of their miacryea : 1€0 

Kcheotold a taU with teares, and ui^ea, and cryet. 

All weeping tu him with complainiDg eye*. 

There tander ladyes in darke (lungeonslay, 
That were surprised in the defiart wood, 

And had noe other dyett everye day, 165 

But flesh of hamane creatures for their food *. 

Some with their lovera bodyea had beene fed, 

And in their wombes their husbands buryed. 

Now he befliinkes him of his being there. 

To enlarge the wnMiged brethren from their woes; 
And, as he searcheth, doth great clamours heare, 171 
' By which sad sound's direction on he goes, 
Untill he findes a darksome obscure gate, 
Arm'd strongly ouer all with iron plate. 

Tliat he vnlockes, and enters, where appeares 175 
TIm strangest object that he ever saw ; 

Hen that with famishment of nany jeares. 

Were tike deathes picture, which the painters draw; 

Divers of them were hanged by eche thombe ; 

Qlthera head-d«wQward : by the aiddU some. 180 

With diligraca he takea them from the walle. 
With lybertye their ttinjdome to acquaint : 
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Then the perplexed knight their father callg* 
And Mjes, Receive thj Bonnes though poore and 
faint: 
I promisd jou their lives, accept of that ; 1S5 

But did not warrant jou thej shold be fat. 

The castle I doe give thee, heere's the kejes, 
Where tyranye for many yeeres did dwell : 

Procure the gentle tender ladyes ease. 

For pittyes sake, use wronged women well : 190 

Men easilye revenge the wrongs men do ; 

But poore weake women have not strength thereto. 

The good old man, even overjoyed with this. 
Fell on the ground, and wold have kist Guys feete : 

Father, quoth he, refraine soe base a kiss, 195 

For age to honor youth I hold unmeete : 

Ambitious pryde hath hurt mee all it can, 

I goe to mortifie a sinful 1 man. 

%• The foregoing poem on Guy and Amarant has 
been discovered to be a fragment of <^The famous 
^•historie of Guy earle of Warwicke, by Samuel 
«« Rowlands, London, printed by J. Bell, 1649,'' 4to. 
in xii. cantos, beginning thus : 

"When dreadful Mars in armour every day." 

Whether the edition in 1649 was the first, is not 
known, but the author Sam. Rowlands was one of 
the minor poets who lived in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. and perhaps later. His 
other poems are chiefly of the religious kind, which 
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makei it probable that the history of Guy was one of 
his earliest performances. — ^There are extant of his 
(1.) ^ The betraying of Christ, Judas in dispaire, the 
" seven words of our Saviour on the crosse, with other 
^ poems on the passion, &c. 1598, 4to. [Ames Typ. 
<« p. 428.]— (2.) A Theatre of delightful Recreation. 
^Lond. printed for A. Johnson, 1605,'^ 4to. (Penes 
editor.) This is a book of poems on subjects chiefly 
taken from the Old Testament. (5.^ ^ Memory of 
** Christ's miracles, in verse. Lona. I6l8, 4to." 
(4.) ** Heaven's glory, earth's vanity, and hell's hor- 
••ror." Lond. 1638, 8vo. [These two in Bod. Cat.] 
In the present edition the foregoing poem has been 
much improved from the printed copy. 
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III. 

THE AULD GOOD-MAN. 

A SCOTTISH BONO. 

I have not been able to^ meet with a more ancient 
copy of this humorous old song, than that printed in 
the Tea-Table Miscellanj, &c. which seems to have 
admitted some corruptions. 

Late in an evening forth I went 

A little before the sun gade down. 
And there I chanc't, by accident, 

To light on a battle new begun : 
A man and his wife wer fawn in a strife, 5 

I canna weel tell ye how it began ; 
But aye she wail'd her wretched life, 

Cryeng, Evir alake, mine auld goodman ! 

HE. 

Thy auld goodman, that thou tells of, 

The country kens where he was bom, 10 

Was but a silly poor vagabond. 

And ilka ane leugh him to scorn : 
For he did spend and make an end 

Of gear ' his fathers nevir* wan ; 
He gart the poor stand frae the door ; 15 

Sae tell nae mkir of thy auld goodman. 
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SHB. 

Mj heart, alake ! is liken to break, 

Whan I think on my winsome John, 
His blinkan ee, and gait sae free, 

Was naithing like thee, thou dosend drone ; 20 
Wi' his rosie face, and flaxen hair, 

And skin as white as onjr swan» 
He was large and tall, and comelj withall; 

Thott'lt nevir be like mine auld goodman. 

HB. 

Whj dost thou plein ? I thee maintein ; 25 

For meal and mawt thou disna want : 
But thy wild bees I canna please. 

Now whan our gear gins to grow scant: 
Of houshold stuff thou hast enough ; 

Thou wants for neither pot nor pan ; 30 

Of sicklike ware he left thee bare ; 

Sae tell nae mair of thy auld goodman. 

SHE. 

Yes I may tell, and fret my sell. 

To think on those blyth days I had. 
Whan I and lie together ley 35 

In armes into a well-made bed : 
But now I sigh and may be sad. 

Thy courage is cauld, thy colour wan. 
Thou falds thy feet, and fa's asleep; 

Thott'lt nevir be like mine attld goodman. 40 
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Then coining was the night ue dark. 

And gane was a' the light of da; : 
The carle was fear'd to miss his mark, 

And therefore wad nae longer ata; : 
Then up he gat, and ran his wa;, 

I trowe, the wife the day she wan; 
And aye tlie owreword of the fray 

yft$, Erir alake ! mine auld goodman. 
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IV. 



FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM. 



This seems to be the old song quoted in Fletcher's 
" Knight of the Burning Pestle/' Acts 2d and 3d ; 
although the six lines there preserved are somewhat 
different from those in the ballad, as it stands at pre- 
sent. The Reader will not wonder at this, when he is 
informed that this is only given from a modern print- 
ed copy picked upon a stall. Its full title is, ^' Fair 
"Margaret's Misfortunes ; or Sweet William's fright- 
^ ful dreams on his wedding night, with the sudden 

"death and burial of those noble lovers," — 

• 

The lines preserved in the plav are this distich, 
** You are no love for me, Margaret, 
*• I am no love for you." 
And the following stanza, 

'< When it was grown to dark midnight, 

" And all were fast asleep, 
" In came Margarets grimly ghost 
*' And stood at Williaros feet. 

These lines have acquired an importance by giving 
birth to one of the most beautiful ballads in our own 
or any language. See the song intitled Margaret's 
GnosiT, at the end of this volume. 

Since the first edition some improvements have 
been inserted, which were communicated by a lady 
of the first distinction, as she had heard this song re- 
peated in her infancy. 
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As it fell out on a long summer's daj 

Two lovers thcj sat on a hill ; 
They sat together that long summer's day. 

And could not talk their fill. 

I see no harm by you, Margaret) 5 

And you see none by mee ; 
Before to-morrow at eight o' the clock 

A rich wedding you shall see. 

Fair Margaret sat in her bower-winddw. 
Combing her yellow hair ; 10 

There she spyed sweet William and his bride. 
As they were a riding near. 

Then down she layd her ivory combe, 

And braided her hair in twain : 
She went alive out of her bower, 15 

But ne'er came alive in't again. 

When day was gone, and night was come. 

And all men fast asleep. 
Then came the spirit of fair Marg'ret, 

And stood at Williams feet. 20 

Are you awake, sweet William ? shee said ; 

Or, sweet William, are you asleep? 
Grod give you joy of your gay bride-bed. 

And me of my winding sheet 
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When day was come, and night was gone, 25 

And all men wak'd from sleep, 
Sweet William to his ladj sajd, 

Mj dear, I hare cause to weep. 

I dreamt a dream, mj dear ladyd, 

Such drearoes are never good : SO 

I dreamt mjr bower was full of red < wine^' 

And mj bride-bed full of blood. 

Such dreams, such dreams, mj honoured Sir, 

They never do prove good ; 
To dream thy bower was full of red ' wine,' 35 

And thy bride -bed full of blood. 

He called up his merry men all, 

By one, by two, and by three ; 
Saying, I'll away to fair Margaret's bower, 

By the leave of my ladid. 40 

And when he came to fair Marg'ret's bower. 

He knocked at the ring; 
And who so ready as her seven brethren 

To let sweet William in. 

Then he turned up the covering-sheet, 45 

Pray let me see the dead ; 
Methinks she looks all pale and wan. 

She hath lost her cherry red. 

Yer. 31. 35. Aiome, PCC. 
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I'll do more for thee, Margaret, 

Than an j of thj kin ; 50 

For I will kiss thj pale wan lips. 

Though a smile I cannot win. 

With that bespake the seven brethrdn. 

Making most piteous mone : 
You ma J go kiss your j oil j brown bride^ 55 

And let our sister alone. 

If I do kiss mj jolly brown bride, 

I do but what is right ; 
I neer made a vow to yonder poor corpse 

By day, nor yet by night. 60 

Deal on, deal on, my merry men all. 
Deal on your cake and your wine :• 

For whatever is dealt at her funeral to-day, 
Shall be dealt to-morrow at mine. 

Fair Margaret dyed to-day, to-day, 65 

Sweet William dved the morrow : 

ft 

Fair Margaret dyed for pure true love, 
Sweet William dyed for sorrow. 

Margaret was buryed in the lower chancel. 
And William in the higher : 70 

Out of her brest there sprang a rose, 
And out of his a briar. 

* Alluding to the dole anciently given at funerals. 
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They grew till they grew unto the church top, 
And then they could grow no higher; 

And there they tyed in a true lovers knot, 75 
Which made all the people admire. 

Then ctme the clerk of the parish, 

As Tou the truth shall hear. 
And by misfortune cut them down, 

Or they bad now been there. 
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V. 



BARBARA ALLEN'S CRUELTY. 



Given with 8ome corrections, from an old black 
letter copy, intitled, *' Barbara Allen's cruelty, or the 
•* young man's tragedy." 

In Scarlet towne, where I was borne. 
There was a faire maid dwellin, 

Made every youth crye, Wel-awaye ! 
Her name was Barbara Allen. 

All in the merrjre month of May, 5 

When greene buds they were swellin, 

Yong Jemmye Grove on his death-bed lay. 
For love of Barbara Allen. 

He sent his man unto her then. 

To the town where shee was d wellin ; 10 
You must come to my master deare, 

G iff your name be Barbara Allen. 

For death is printed on his face. 

And ore his hart is stealin : 
Then haste away to comfort him, 15 

O lovelye Barbara Allen. 
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Though death be printed on his face, 

And ore his harte is stealiD, 
Tet little better shall he bee 

For bonnj Barbara Allen. 20 

So slowlj, slowly, she came up, 

And slowly she came nye him ; 
And all she sajd, when there she came> 

Tong man, I think j'are dying. 

He turned his face unto her strait, 25 

With deadlje sorrow sighing ; 

lovely maid, come pity mee, 
Ime on my deth-bed lying. 

If on your death -bed you doe lye. 
What needs the tale you are tellin ; SO 

1 cannot keep you from your death ; 

Farewell, sayd Barbara Allen. 

He tumd his face unto the wall. 

As deadlye pangs he fell in : 
Adieu ! adieu ! adieu to you all, 35 

Adieu to Barbara Allen. 

As she was walking ore the fields, 

She heard the bell a knellin ; 
And every stroke did seem to saye, 

Unworthy Barbara Allen. 40 
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She turnd her bodje round about. 

And spied the coq>8 a coining : 
Laye down, laje down the coqis^ she 6a jd. 

That I may look upon him. 

With scornful eje she looked downe, 45 

Her cheeke with laughter swellin ; 

Whilst all her friends crjd out amaine ; 
Unworthje Barbara Allen. 

When he was dead, and laid in grave. 

Her harte was struck with sorrowe, 50 

O mother, mother, make mj bed, 
For I shall dye to-morrowe. 

Hard-harted creature him to slight, 

Who loved me so d early e : 
O that I had beene more kind to him, 55 

When he was alive and neare me ! 

She, on her death-bed as she laye, 

Beg'd to be buried by him ; 
And sore repented of the daye. 

That she did ere denye him. 60 

Farewell, she sayd, ye virgins all. 

And shun the fault I fell in: 
Henceforth take warning by the fall 

Of cruel Barbara Allen. 

» 
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VI. 



SWEET WILLIAM'S GHOST. 



A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

From Allan Ramsay's Tea-Table Miscellany. The 
concluding stanza of this piece seems modern. 

There cameva ghost to Margaret's door, 

With many a grievous grone, 
And ay he tirled at the pin ; 

But answer made she none. , 

Is this my father Philip ? 5 

Or is't my brother John ? 
Or is't my true love Willie, 

From Scotland new come home P 

*Tis not thy father Philip ; 

Nor yet thy brother John : 10 

But tis thy true love Willie 

From Scotland new come home. 

O sweet Margret ! O dear Margret ! 

I pray thee speak to mee : 
Give me my faith and troth, Margret, 15 

As I gave it to thee. 
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Tbj faith and troth thou'se nerir get, 

'Of me shalt ne»ir win,' 
Till that thou come within taj bower, 

And kiis m^ cheek and chin. 

If I shonid come within thj bower, 

I am no earthly m&n: 
And should I kiu thy rosy lipp, 

Thy dayy will not be lang. 

O sweet Margret, O dear Hargret, 

I pray thee speak to mee : 
Give me my faith and troth. Hargret, 

As I gave it to thee. 

Thy fiiith and troth thou'se nevir get, 

* Of me shall nevir win,' 
Till thou take me to yon kirk yard. 

And wed me with a ring. 

Hy bones are buried in a kirk yard 

Afar beyond the sea. 
And it is but my sprite, Mai^ret, 

That's speaking now to thee. 

She stretched out her lilly-white hand. 

As for to do her best : 
Hae there your faith and troth, Willie, 

God send your soul good rest 
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Now she has kilted her robes of green> 

A piece below her knee : 
And a' the live-lang winter night 

The dead corps followed shee. 

Is there any room at jour head, Willie ? 45 

Or any room at jour feet ? 
Or an J room at jour side, Willie, 

Wherein that I maj creep ? 

There's nae room at mj head, Margret^ 
There's nae room at mj feet, 50 

There's no room at mj side, Margret, 
Mj coffin is made so meet. 

Then up and crew the red red cock, 

And up then crew the graj : 
Tis time, tis time, mj dear Margret, 53 

That • I' were gane awa j. 

No more the ghost to Margret said. 

But, with a grievous grone, 
Evanish'd in a cloud of mist, 

And left her all alone. 60 

O staj, m J onlj true lore, staj. 

The constant Margret cried : 
Wan grew her cheeks, she clos'd her een, 

Stretch 'd her saft limbs, and died. 
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VII. 



SIR JOHN 6RRHME AND BARBARA ALLAN. 



A SOOTTISU BALLAD. 



Printed, with a few conjectural emendations, from 

a written copj. 



It was in and about the Martinmas time. 
When the greene leaves wer a fallan; 

That Sir John Grehme o' the west countrye^ 
Fell in luve wi' Barbara Allan. 

He sent his man down throw the towne, 5 

To the pliuce wher she was dwellan : 

haste and cum to mj maister deare^ 
Gin jre bin Barbara Allan. 

hoolj, hoolj raise she up, 

To the plaice wher he was Ijan ; 10 

And whan she drew the curtain bji 

Young man, I think ye're djan.* 

* An ingenious friend thinks the rhymes Dyand and Lyand 
•ught to be transposed ; as the taunt Young man^ I think ye're 
lyand, would be very characteristical. 
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O its Pm sick, and very very sick. 

And its a' for Barbara Allan. 
O the better for roe ye'se never be, 13 

Though jour harts blude wer spillan. 

Remember ye nat in the tavern, sir, 

Whan ye the cups wer fillan ; 
How ye made the healths gae round and round. 

And slighted Barbara Allan ? 20 

He tum'd his face unto the wa'. 

And death was with him dealan ; 
Adiew ! adiew ! my dear friends a'. 

Be kind to Barbara Allan. 

Then hooly, hooly raise she up, 25 

And hooly, hooly, left him ; 
And sighan said, she could not stay. 

Since death of life had reft him. 

Shee had not gane a mile but twa. 

Whan she heard the deid-bell knellan ; SO 
And everye jow the deid-bell geid, 

Cried, Wae to Barbara Allan ! 

O mither, mither, mak my bed, 

O mak it saft and narrow : 
Since my love died for me to day, S5 

Ise die for him to morrowe. 
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VIII. 



THE BAILIFF'S DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON. 



From an ancient black-letter copy in the Pepjs 
Collection, with some improvements communicated 
bj a lad J as she had heard the same recited in her 
joath. 'rhe full title is, ^ True love requited : Or»tfae 
Bailiff's daughter of Islington." 

Islington in Norfolk is probably the place here meant 



Thkre was ayouthe, and a well-beloTed youtfaei 

And he was a squires son : 
He loved the bayliffes daughter deare^ 

That liTod in Islington. 

Tet she was coye» and would not belieTe 5 

That he did love her soe, 
Noe nor at any time would she 

Any countenance to him showe. 

But when his friendes did understand 
His fond and foolish minde, 10 

They sent him up to faire London 
An apprentice for to binde. 
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And wh^ he had been seven long yeares. 

And never his love could see : 
Man J a teare have I shed for her sake, 15 

When she little thought of mee. 

Then all the maids of Islington 

Went forth to sport and playoy* 
All but the bajliiTes daughter deare ; 

She secretly stole awaye. 20 

She pulled off her gowne of greene,i 

And put on ragged attire, 
And to faire London she would go 

Her true love to enquire. 

And as she went along the high road, 25 

The weather being hot and drye^ '^ 

She sat her downe upon a green bank. 
And her true love came rUiag bye^ 

She started up, with a colour see redd. 

Catching hold of his bridle-reine ; 50 

One penny, one penny, kind sir, she sayd. 
Will ease me of much paine. 

Before I give you one penny, sweet-heart, 
Praye tell me where you were borne. 

At Islington, kind sir, sayd shee, 35 

Where I have had many a scome. 
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I prjthee, sweet-heart, then tell to iiiee» 
O tell me, whether jou knowe 

The bajliffes daughter of Islington? 
She is dead, sir, long agoe. 

If she be dead, then take mj horse» 

M J saddle and bridle also ; 
For I will into some farr coantrje. 

Where noe man shall^me knowe. 



40 



O staje, O staje, thoa goodl je jouthe, 

She standeth bj thj side ; 
She is here alive, she is not dead. 

And read je to be th j bride. 



45 



O farewell griefe, and welcome joje, 
Ten thousand times therefore ; 50 

For nowe I have founds mine owne true love. 
Whom I thought I should never see more. 
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IX. 

/ 

THE WILLOW TREE. 

A PASTORAL DL^OGUE. 

From the small black-letter collection, intitled, 
«< The Golden Garland of princely Delights," collated 
with two other copies, and corrected by conjecture. 



WILLY. 

How now, shepherde, what meanes that P 
Why that willow in thy hat ? 
Why thy scarffes of red and yellowe 
Tum'd to branches of greene willower 

CUDDT. 

They are chang'd, and so am I ; 5 

Sorrowes live, but pleasures die : 

Phillis hath forsaken mee, 

Which makes me weare the willowe-tree. 

WILLY. 

Phillis ! shee that lov'd thee long P 

Is shee the lass hath done thee wrong ? 10 

Shee that lov'd thee long and best, 

Is her love turned to a jest P 
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CUDDT. 

Shee that long true love profest. 

She hath robb'd mj heart of rest: 

For she a new love loves, not mee: 15 

Which makes me wear the willowe-tree. 

WILLY. 

Come then, shepherde, let us joine. 

Since thj happ is like to mine : 

For the maid I thought most true 

Mee hath also bid adieu. SO 

CUDDY. 

Thj hard happ doth mine appease, 
Coropanje doth sorrow e ease : 
Yet, PhilHs, still I pine for thee, 
And still must weare the willowe-tree. 

WILLY. 

Shepherde, be advis'd bj mee, 25 

Cast off grief and willowe-tree : 
For thj grief brings her content, 
She is pleas'd if thou lament. 

CUDDY. 

Herdsman, I'll be rul'd by thee. 

There Ijes grief and willowe-tree : SO 

Henceforth I will do as thejr. 

And love a new love every day. 

* 
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X. 



THE LADY'S FALL, 



-18 eiyen (with corrections) from the editor's an- 
cient folio MS. collated with two printed copies in 
black-letter ; one in the British Museum, the other 
in the Pepj's Collection. Its old title is, ^* A la- 
''mentable ballad of the Lady's fall." To the tune 
of ** In Pescod Time, &c."— The ballad here refer- 
red to is preserved in the Muses Library, 8vo. p. 
5181. It IS an allegory or vision, intitled, ^^Thk 
Shxphsrd's Slumbkr," and opens with some pretty 
rural images, viz. 

** In pescod time when hound to horn 
^< Gives eare till buck be kil'd, 

<*And little lads with pipes of come 
** Sate keeping beasts a-field. 

" I went to gather strawberries 

^^ By woods and groves fall fair, &c." 

Marke well my heavy doleful! tale. 

You loyall lovers all, 
And heedfuUy beare in your brest 

A gallant ladyes fall. 
Long was she wooed, ere shee was wonne, 5 

To lead a wedded life, 
But folly wrought her overthrowe 

Before shee was a wife. 
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Too soone, alas ! shee gave consent 

And jeelded to his will, 10 

Though he protested to be true. 

And faithful! to her still. 
Shee felt her body altered quite, 

Her bright hue waxed pale. 
Her lovel je cheeks chang'd color white, 15 

Her strength began to fajle. 



Soe that with many a sorrowful sigh, 

This beauteous ladje milde, 
With greeved hart, perceived herselfe 

To have conceived with childe. 30 

Shee kept it from her parents sight 

As close as close might bee. 
And soe put on her silken gowne 

None might her swelling see. 



Unto her lover secretly 25 

Her greefe shee did bewray, 
And, walking with him hand in hand. 

These words to him did say ; 
Behold, quoth shee, a maids distresse 

By love brought to thy bowe, SO 

Behold I goe with childe by thee, 

Tho none thereof doth knowe. 



The litle b^be springs in my wombe 

To heare its fathers vojrce, 
Lett it not be a bastard called, 35 

Slth I made thee mj chojce : 
Come) come, mj love, perform thy vowe 

And wed me out of hand ; 
O leave pne not in this extreme 

Of griefe, alas ! to stand. 40 



Think on thj former promises, 

Th J oathes and vowes eche one ; 
Remember with what bitter teares 

To mee thou madest thy moane. 
Convaj me to some secrett place, 45 

And marry me with speede; 
Or with thy rapyer end my life. 

Ere further shame proceede. 



Alacke ! my beauteous love, quoth hee^ 

My joye, and only dear ; 50 

Which way can I convay tliee hence^ 

When dangers are so near ? 
Thy friends are all of hye degree^ 

And I of meane estate ; 
Full hard it is to gett thee forthe 55 

Out of thy fathers gate. 

TOU III. M 
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Dread not thj life to saTe mj fame* 

For, if thou taken bee» 
Mj selfe will step betweene the awords, 

And take the harme on mee : 60 

Soe shall I scape dishonor quite; 

And if I should be slaine» 
What could the j say, but that true lore 

Had wrought a ladyes bane. 



But feare not any further harme ; 65 

My selfe will soe devise. 
That I will ryde away with thee 

Unknowen of mortall eyes : 
Disguised like some pretty page 

He meete thee in the darke, 70 

And all alone He come to thee 

Had by my farthers parke. 



And there, quoth hee. He meete my deare 

If God soe lend me life, 
On tliis day month without all fayle 75 

I will make thee my wife. 
Then with a sweet and loving kisse. 

They parted presentlye. 
And att their partinge brinish teares 

Stood in eche others eye. 80 
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Att length the wished d&j was come, 

On which this beauteous mayd. 
With long;ing ejes, and strange attire. 

For her true lover stajd. 
When anj person sbee espyed 85 

Come rjding ore the plaine, 
She hop'd it was her owne true love : 

But all her hopes were vaine. 



Then did shee weepe and sore bewajle 

Her most unhappy fate ; 90 

Then did shee speake these woefnll words, 

As succourless she sate ; 
O false, forsworne, and faithlesse man» 

Disloyall in thy love, 
Hast thou forgott thy promise past, 95 

And wilt thou peijured prove ? 



And hast thou now forsaken mee 

In this my great distresses 
To end my dayes in open shame. 

Which thou mightst well redresse ? 100 

Woe worth the time I eer believ'd 

That flattering tongue of thine : 
Wold God that I had never seene 

The teares of thy fidse eyne. 
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And thus wKh many a sorrowfbl sigh^ 105 

Homewards shee went againe ; 
Nbe rest came in her waterye eyes, 

Shee felt such pri^ye |>aiDe. 
In travail strong shee fell that night. 

With many a bitter throwe ; 1 10 

What woefull jmines shee then did ftfel. 

Doth eche good woman knowe. 



Shee called up her waiting mayd, 

That lay at her bedds feete. 
Who musing at her mistress woe, 115 

Began full fast to weepe. 
Weepe not, said shee, but shutt the dares^ 

And windowes round about. 
Let none bewray my wretched state^ 

But keepe all perrons out. 120 



mistress, call your mother deare 

Of women you have neede, 
And of some skilfull midwifes helpe, 

That better may you speed. 
Call not my motheb for thy life, 125 

Nor fetch no woman here ^ 
The midwifes helpe comes iall too Ihte, 

My death I doe tiot feAile. 
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With that the babe sprang from her wombe 

No creature being nye, ISO 

And with one sighe, which brake her hart> 

This gentle dame did dje. 
The lovelj litle infant younge, 

iThe mother being dead, 
Resigned its new received breath 135 

To him that had it made. 



Nfext moining came her own tiHe love, 

Aflfrighted at the newes, 
And he for sorrow slew hiroselfe» 

Whom eche one did accuse. 140 

iThe mother with her new borne b$be, 

Were laide both in one grave : 
Their parents overworne with woe, 

No joj thenceforth cold have. 



Take heed, you dayntye damsells all, 145 

Of flattering words beware. 
And to the honour of your name 

Have an especial care. 
Too true, alas! this story is. 

As many one can tell s 150 

By others karmes leame to be wise, 

And ymi shall do full well. 
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WALY WALY, LOVE BE BONNY. 

A SCOTTISH SOItG. 

This is a very ancient song, but we conld only Eire 
it from & modern copy. Sorae editions instead of the 
four last lines in the second stanza have these, which 
have too much merit to be wholly suppressed : 

" Whan cockle shells turn siller bells, 
" And muscles grow on every tree, 

"When frost and snaw sail warm us sw% 
" Than sail roy love prove true to me." 

See the Orpheus Caledonias, &c. 

Arthur's -seat, mentioned in ver. 17, is a hill near 
Edinborou^ ; at the bottom of which is St. Antbony'a 
well. 



wALv waly up the bank, 

And waly waly down the brae. 
And waly waly yon bam side, 
Where I and my love wer wont to gae. 

1 leant my back unto an aik, 

I thought it was a trusty tree ; 

But first it bow'd, and syne it brak, 

Sae my true love did licktly me. 
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O waly waly, gin love be bonny, 

A little time while it is new; 10 

But when its auld, it waxeth cauld. 

And fades awa' like morning dew. 
O wherfore shutd I busk roy bead ? 

Or wherfore shuld I kame my hair ? 
For my true love has me forsook, 15 

And says heMl never loe me mair. 



Now Arthur-seat sail be my bed, 

The sheets shall neir be fyl'd by me : 
Saint Anton's well sail be my drink, 

Since my true love has forsaken me. £0 

Marti'mas wind, when wilt thou blaw. 

And shake the green leaves aflf the tree ? 
O gentle death, whan wilt thou cum? 

For of my life I am wearie. 

Tis not the frost, that freezes fell, 25 

Nor blawing snaws inclemencie; 
"'TIS not sic cauld, that makes me cry, 

But my loves heart grown cauld to me. 
Whan we came in by Glasgowe town. 

We were a comely sight to see, 30 

My love was cled in black velvet, 

And I my sell in cramasie. 



in 
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But had I wist, before I kisst, 

That love had been sae ill to win ; 
I had lockt mj heart id a case of gowd, 

And pinnd it with a siller pin. 
And, oh ! if m j young babe were bora^ 

And set upon the nurses knee. 
And I m J sell were dead and gaae ! 

For a maid again Ise never be. 



35 



40 
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THE BRroETS BURIAL. 

From two ancient copies in black-letter : one in the 
Pepys Collection ; the other in the British Museum. 

To the tune of ^ The Lady's Fall.'' 

CoMK moume, come moume with mee, 

You loyall lovers all ; 
Lament my loss in weeds of woe, 

IVhom griping grief doth thrall. 



Like to the drooping vine. 
Cut by the gardener's knife, 

Even so my heart, with sorrow slaine. 
Doth bleed for my sweet wife. 

By death, that grislye ghost. 

My turtle dove is slaine, 
And I am left, unhappy man. 

To spend my dayes in paine. 

Her beaaty late so bright, 
Like roses in their prime, ' 

Is wasted like the mountain snowe, 
Before warme Phdras' shine. 



▼OL. ni. 
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Her faire red colour'd cheeks 

Now pale and wan ; her eyes, 
That late did shine like crystal stars^ 

Alas, their light it dies : 20 

Her prettye lilly hands, 

With fingers long and small. 
In colour like the earthly claye. 

Yea, cold and stiff* withall. 

When as the morning-star 25 

Her golden gates had spred. 
And that the glittering sun arose 

Forth from fair Thetis' bed; 

Then did my love awake. 

Most like a iilly-flower, 50 

And as the lovely queene of heaven* 

So shone shee in her bower. 

Attired was shee then 

Like Flora in her pride, 
Like one of bright Diana's nymphs, 35 

So look'd my loving bride. 

And as fair Helens face 

Did Grecian dames besmirche. 
So did my dear exceed in sight 

Ail virgins in die church. 40 
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When we had knitt the knott 

or holy wed lock -band. 
Like alabaster joy nM to jett. 

So stood we hand in hand ; 

Then lo ! a chilling cold 45 

Strucke every vital part. 
And griping grief, like pangs of death, 

Seiz'd on my true love's heart. 

Down in a swoon she fell, 

As cold as any stone; 50 

Like Venus picture lacking life, 

So was my love brought home. 

At length her rosye red. 

Throughout her comely face. 
As Phoebas beames with watry cloades 55 

Was cover'd for a space. 

When with a grievous groane. 

And voice both hoarse and drye. 
Farewell, quoth she, my loving friend, 

For I this daye must dye; 60 

The messenger of God 

With golden trumpe I see. 
With manye other angels more. 

Which sound and call for mee. 
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Instead of musicke sweet, 65 

Go toll my passing-bell ; 
And with sweet flowers strow my grave. 

That in my chamber smell. 

Strip off my bride's arraye, 

My cork shoes from my feet; 70 

And, gentle mother, be not coye 

To bring my winding-sheet. 

My wedding dinner drest, 

Bestowe upon the poor, 
And on the hungry, needy, maimde, T5 

Now craying at the door. 

Instead of virgins yong, • 

My bride-bed for to see. 
Go cause some cunning carpenter, 

To make a chest for mee. 80 

My bride laces of silk 

Bestowd, for maidens meet. 
May fitly serve, when I am dead. 

To tye my hands and feet. 

And thou, my lover true, 85 

My husband and my friend. 
Let me intreat thee here to staye, 

Until my life doth end. 
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Now leave to talk of love, 

And humblye on your knee, 90 

Direct your prayers unto God ; 

But mourn no more for mee. 

In love as we have livde. 

In love let us depart ; 
And I, in token of my love, 95 

Do kiss thee with my heart. 

staunch those bootless teares, 
Thy weeping tis in vaine ; 

1 am not lost, for wee in heaven 

Shall one daye meet againe* 100 

With that shee tum'd aside, 

As one disposed to sleep. 
And like a lamb departed life: 

Whose friends did sorely weep. 

Her true love seeing this, 105 

Did fetch a grievous groane, 
As tho' his heart would burst in twaine. 

And thus he made his moane. 

darke and dismal daye, 

A daye of grief and care, 110 

That hath bereft the sun so bright. 

Whose beams refresht the air. 
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Now woe unto the world. 

And all that therein dwell, 
that I were with thee in heaven, 115 

For here I live in hell. 

And now this lover lives 

A discontented life. 
Whose bride was brought unto the grave 

A maiden and a wife. ISO 

A garland fresh and faire 

Of lillies there was made, 
In sign of her virginitye, 

And on her coffin laid. 

Six maidens all in white, 125 

Did beare her to the ground : 
The bells did ring in solemn sort, 

And made a dolefull sound. 

In earth they laid her then, ISO 

For hungry wormes a preye ; 
So shall the fairest face alive 

At length be brought to claye. 
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XIII. 

DULCINA. 

Given from two ancient copies, one in black-print, 
in the Pepys Collection, the other in the Editor's folio 
MS. Each of these contained a stanza not found in 
the other. What seemed the best readings were se- 
lected from both. 

This song is quoted as very popular in Walton's 
Complete Angler, chap. 2. It is more ancient than the 
ballad of Robin Good-Fkllow printed below, which 
jet is supposed to have been written by Ben Jonson. 

As at noone Dulcina rested 

In her sweete and shady bower. 
Came a shepherd, and requested 
In her lapp to sleepe an hour. 

But from her looke 5 

A wounde he tooke 
Soe deepc, that for a further boone 

The nymph he prayes. 

Wherto shee sayes, 
Forgoe me now, come to me soone. 10 

But in vayne shee did conjure him 

To depart her presence soe ; 
Having a thousand tongues to allure him. 

And but one to bid him goe : 
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Where lipps invite, 15 

And ejes delight. 
And cheekes, as fresh as rose in June, 

Persuade delay ; 

What boots, she saj, 
Forgoe me now, come to me soone« 20 

« 

He demands what time for pleasure 

Can there be more fit than now : 
She sajes, night gives love that leysure. 
Which the day can not allow. 

He sajes, the sight 25 

'Improves delight. 
* Which she denies : Nights mirkie noone 

In Venus' playes 

Makes bold, shee sayes ; 
Forgoe me now, come to mee soone. SO 



But what promise or profession 

From his hands could purchase scope r 
Who would sell the sweet possession 
Of suche beautye for a hope P 

Or for the sight $5 

Of lingering night 
Forgoe the present joyes of noone P 
Though ne'er soe faire 
Her speeches were, 
Forgoe me now, come to me soone. 40 



DULOINA. 



£01 



How, at last, agreed these lovers ? 

Shee was fajre, and he was youDg : 
The toDgue may tell what th'eje discovers ; 
Joyes unseene are never sung. 

Did shee consent, 45 

Or he relent ; 
Accepts he night, or grants shee noone; 

Left he her a mayd. 

Or not ; she sajd 
Forgoe me now, come to me soone. 50 
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XIV. 



THE LADY ISABELLA'S TRAGEDY. 

This ballad is given from an old black-letter copy 
in the Pepjs Collection, collated with another in tlie 
British Museum, H. 263. folio. It is there intitled^ 
" The Ladj Isabella's Tragedy, or the Step-Mother's 
*' Cruelty : being a relation of a lamentable and cruel 
*^ murther, committed on the body of the lady Isa- 
^' bella, the only daughter of a noble Duke, &c. To 
"the tune of, The Lady's Fall." To some copies 
are annexed eight more modern stanzas, intitled, 
^^ The Dutchess's and Cook's Lamentation." 



There was a lord of worthy fame, 

And a hunting he would ride» 
Attended by a noble traine 

Of gentrye by his side. 

And while he did in chase remaine, 5 

To see both sport and playe; 
His ladye went, as she did feigne. 

Unto the church to praye. 

This lord he had a daughter deare, 

Whose beauty shone so bright, 10 

She was belov'd, both far and neare, 

Of many a lord and knight. 
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Fair Isabella was she call'd, 

A creature faire was shee ; 
She was her fathers only joje ; 15 

As jou shall after see* 

Therefore her cmel step-moth^ 

Did envje her so mach, 
That daye by daye she songht her life, 

Her malice it was svch. 20 

She bargaifl'd with the master-codL, 

To take her life a#aye : 
And taking ef her daughters book, 

She thus to her itid saye. 

Go home» sweet dmghter, I thee praye» 25 

Go hasten preaentlie ; 
And tell unto the master-cook 

These wordes that I tell thee. 

And bid him dresse to dinner streight 

That faire and milk-wf^ite doe, SO 

That in the parke doth shine so bright, 
There's none so faire to sfaowe. 

This ladye fearing of no harme» 

Obey'd her mothers wiH ; 
And presentlye she hasted home, 35 

Her pleasoce to.' fslUK 
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She streight into the kitchen went. 

Her message for to tell ; 
And there she spied the master-cook. 

Who did with malice swell. 40 

Nowe, master-cook, it must be soe. 

Do that which I thee tell : 
Tou needes must dresse the milk-white doe. 

Which you do knowe full well. 

Then streight his cruell blood je hands, 45 

He on the ladye layd ; 
Who quivering and shaking stands. 

While thus to her he sayd : 

Thou art the doe that I must dresse ; 

See here, behold my knife ; 50 

For it is pointed presently • 

To ridd thee of thy life. 

O then, cried out the scullion -boy e. 

As loud as loud might bee ; 
O save her life, good master- cook, 55 

And make your pyes of mee ! 

For pityes sake do not destroye 

My ladye with your knife ; 
You know shee is her father's joye, 

For Christes sake save her life. 60 
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I will not save her life, he sajd, 

Nor make my pyes of thee ; 
Tet if thou dost this deed hewraye, 

Thy butcher I will bee. 

Now when this lord he did come home 65 

For to sit downe and eat ; 
He called for his daughter deare, 

To come and carve his meat. 

Now sit you downe, his ladye sayd, 
O sit you downe to meat: 70 

Into some nunnery she is gone ; 
Your daughter deare forget. 

Then solemnlye he made a vowe. 

Before the companie : 
That he would neither eat nor drinke, 75 

Until he did her see. 

O then bespake the scullion-boye, 

With a loud voice so hye : 
If now you will your daughter see, 

My lord, cut up that pye : 80 

Wherein her fleshe is minced small, 

And parched with the fire ; 
All caused by her step-mother. 

Who did her death desire. 
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And cursed bee the master-cook, 

O cursed maj he bee ! 
I proffered him mj own heart's Uood, 

From death to set her free. 



85 



Then all in blacke this lord did moume ; 

And for his daughters sake, 
He judged her cruell step-mother 

To be burnt at a stake. 



90 



Likewise he judg'd the master-cook 
In boiling lead to stand ; 

And made the simple scullion-boye 
The heire of all his land. 



95 
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XV. 



A HUE AND CRY AFTER CUPID. 



This Song is a kind of Translation of a pretty poem 
of Tasso's, called ^more fus^gitivo^ generalljr pnnted 
with his Aminta, and originally imitated from the 
first Idylliuni of Moschus. 

It is extracted from Ben Jonson's Masque at the 
marriage of lord viscount Hadington, on Shrove- 
Tuesday 16()8. One stanza, full of dry mythology, is 
here omitted, as it had been dropt in a copy of this 
song printed in a small volume called '^Le Prince 
d'Amour. Lond. 1660," 8vo. 

Bravties, have yee seen a toy. 

Called Love, a little boy, 

Almost naked, wanton, blinde; 

Cruel now, and then as kinde ? 

If he be amongst yee, say; 5 

lie is Venus' run away. 

Shee, that will but now discover 

Where the winired wag doth hover, 

Shall to-night receive a kisse, 

How and where herselfe would wish: 10 

But who brings him to his mother 

Shall have that kisse, and another. 
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Markes he hath about him plentie; 

You may know him among twentie : 

All his body is a fire, 15 

And his breath a flame entire: 

Which, being shot, like lightning, in, 

Wounds the heart, but not the skin. 



Wings he hath, which though yee clip, 

He will leape from lip to lip, 20 

Over liver, lights, and heart; 

Yet not stay in any part. 

And, if chance his arrow misses, 

He will shoot himselfe in kisses. 



He doth beare a golden bow, ^ 

And a quiver hanging low. 

Full of arrowes, which outbrave 

Dian's shafts ; where, if he have 

Any head more sharpe than other, 

With that first he strikes his mother. 30 

Still the fairest are his fuell. 

When his daies are to be cruell ; 

Lovers hearts are all his food. 

And his baths their warmest bloud : 

Nought but wounds his hand doth season, 35 

And he hates none like to Reason. 
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Trust him not : his words, though sweet, 

Seldome with his heart doe meet : 

All his practice is deceit ; 

Everie gift is but a bait : 40 

Not a kisse but pojson beares ; 

And most treason's in his teares. 

Idle minutes are his raigne ; 

Then the straggler makes his gaine, 

By presenting maids with toyes 45 

And would have yee thinkehemjoyes; 

'Tis the ambition of the elfe 

To have all childish as himselfe. 

If by these yee please to know him, 

Beauties, be not nice, but show him. 50 

Though yee had a will to hide him, 

Now, we hope, yee'Ie not abide him. 

Since yee heare this falser's play, 

And that he is Venus' run-away. 
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XVI. 
THE KING OF FRANCE'S DAUGHTER. 

The story of this Ballad seems to be taken from an 
incident in the domestic history of Charles the Bald, 
king of France. His daughter Judith was betrothed 
to Ethelwulph king of England : but before the mar- 
riage was consummated, Ethelwulph died, and she 
returned to France : whence she was carried off by 
Baldwyn, Forester of Flanders; who, after many 
crosses and difficulties, at length obtained the king^ 
consent to their marriage, and was made Earl of 
Flanders. This happened about A. D. 86d.— See 
Rapin, Renault, and the French Historians. 

The following copy is given from the Editor's an- 
cient folio MS. collated with another in black-letter 
in the Pepys Collection, intitled, " An excellent Bal- 
" lad of a prince of England's courtship to the king 
^^ of France's daughter, &c. To the tune of Crimson 
" Velvet." 

Many breaches haying been made in this old song 
by the hand of time, principally (as might be expect- 
ed) in the quick returns oi the rhyme, an attempt is 
here made to repair them. 

In the dayes of old. 

When faire France did flourish, 
Storyes plaine have told, 

Lovers felt annoje. 
The queene a daughter bare, 5 

Whom beautye's queene did nourish : 
She was lovely e faire. 

She was her fathers joye. 
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A prince of England came, 

Whose deeds did merit fame, 10 

But he was eiilM, and outcast : 
Love his soul did fire^ 
Shee granted his desire, 

Their hearts in one were linked fast. 
Which when her father proved, 15 

Sorelye he was moved, 

And tormented in his minde. 
He sought for to prevent them ; 
And, to discontent them. 

Fortune cross'd these lovers kinde. 20 

When these princes twaine 

Were thus barr'd of pleasure. 
Through the kinges disdaine. 

Which their joyes withstoode : 
The ladj soone prepared 25 

Her Jewells and her treasure : 
Having no regard 

For state and royall bloode ; 
In homelye poore array 
She went from court away, 50 

To meet her joye and hearts delight; 
Who in a forrest great 
Had taken up his seat. 

To wayt her coming in the night. 
But, lo ! what sudden danger 35 

To this princely stranger 
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Chanced, as he sate alone ! 
Bj outlawes he was robbed. 
And with ponjards stabbed. 

Uttering many a dying grone. 40 

The princesse, arm'd by love, 

And by chaste desire. 
All the night did rove 

Without dread at all : 
Still unknowne she past 45 

In her strange attire ; 
Coming at the last 

"Within echoes call,— 
You faire woods, quoth shee, 
Honoured may you bee, 50 

Harbouring ray hearts delight; 
Which encompass here 
My joye and only deare, 

My trustye friend, and comelye knight. 
Sweete, I come unto thee, 55 

Sweetc, I come to woo thee ; 

That thou mayst not angry bee 
For my long delaying ; 
For thy curteous staying 

Soone amendes He make to thee.^ 60 

Passing thus alone 

Through the silent forest. 
Many a grievous grone 

Sounded in her eares : 
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She heard one complayne 65 

And lament the sorest, 
Seeming all in pajne. 

Shedding deadly teares. 
Farewell, mj deare, quoth hee. 
Whom I must never see ; 70 

For why my life is att an end. 
Through villaines crueltye : 
For thy sweet sake I dye, 

To show I am a faithfull friend. 
Here I lye a bleeding, 75 

While my thoughts are feeding 

On the rarest beauty e found. 
O hard happ, that may be ! 
Little knowes my ladye 

My heartes blood lyes on the ground. 80 



With that a grone he sends 

Which did burst in sunder 
All the tender bands 

Of his gentle heart 
She, who knewe his voice, 85 

At his wordes did wonder ; 
All her former joyes 

Did to griefe convert. 
Strait she ran to see, 
Who this man shold bee, 90 

That see like her love did semee : 
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Her lovely lord she Umnd 
Lje slaine upon the ground, 

Smear'd with gore a ghastlye streame. 

« 

Which his lady spying, 95 

Shrieking, fainting, crying. 

Her sorrows could not uttered bee : 
Fate, she cryed, too cruel! : 
For thee — my dearest jewel!. 

Would God ! that I had dyed for thee. 100 

His pale lippes, alas ! 

Twentye times she kissed. 
And his face did wash 

With her trickling teares : 
Every gaping wound 105 

Tenderlye she pressed. 
And did wipe it round 

With her golden haires. 
Speake, faire love, quoth shee, 
Speake, faire prince, to mee, 1 10 

One sweete word of comfort give ; 
Lift up thy deare eyes. 
Listen to my cryes, 

Thioks in what sad griefe I lire. 
All in vaine she sued, ' 115 

All in vaine she wooed, 

The prince's life was fled and gone* 
There stood shee till mourning, 
Til! the suns retouming^ 

And hnfjoA day was coming on. ISO 
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In this great distresse 

Weeping, wayling ever. 
Oft shee cr jed, alas ! 

What will become of mee ? 
To my fathers court 125 

I retume will never: 
But in lowlye sort 

I will a servant bee. 
While thus she made her mone, 
Weeping all alone* 130 

In this deepe and deadlye feare : 
A for'ster all in greene. 
Most comelye to be seene, 

Ranging the woods did find her there. 
Moved with her sorrowe, 135 

Maid, quoth hee, good morrowe. 

What hard happ has brought thee here ? 
Harder happ did never 
Two kinde hearts dissever: 

Here lyes slaine my brother deare. 140 

Where may I remaine. 

Gentle for'ster, shew me, 
'Till I can obtaine 

A service in my neede ? 
Paines I will not spare : 145 

This kinde favour doe mee, 
It will ease my care ; 

Heaven shall be thy meede. 
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The for'ster all amazed. 

On her beautje gazed, 150 

Till his heart was set on fire. 
If, faire maid, quoth hee, 
Yon will goe with tnee, 

You shall have your hearts desire. 
He brought her to his mother, 155 

And above all other 

He sett forth this maidens praise. 
LoDg was his heart iufiamed. 
At length her love he gained, 

And fortune crown'd his future dayes. 160 

Thus unknowne he wedde 

With a kings faire daughter : 
Children seven thej had, 

Ere she told her birtli. 
Which when once he knew, 165 

Humblje he besought her, 
He to the world might shew 

Her rank and princelje worth. 
He cloath'd his children then, 
(Not like other men) IfO 

In part je -colours strange to see : 
The right side cloth of gold, 
The left side to behold. 

Of woollen cloth still framed hee.* 

' TIu« wQl remind the rculer of the livery and device of 
Chorle* Bnuidon, ■ private gentleniui, who nwmed the 
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Men thereatt did wonder ; 1 75 

Golden fame did thunder 

This strange deede in every place : 
The king of France came thither. 
It being pleasant weather, 

In those woods the hart to chase. 180 

ITie children then they bring. 

So their mother will'd it. 
Where the royall king 

Must of force come bye : 
Their mothers riche array, 185 

"Was of crimson velvet: 
Their fathers all of gray, 

Seemelye to the eye. 
Then this famous king^ 
Noting every thing, 190 

Askt how he durst be so bold 
To let his wife soe weare. 
And decke his children there 

In costly robes of pearl and gold. 



Queen Dowager of France, sister of Henry Vtll. At a tour- 
nament which he held at his wed(ting, the trappings of his 
horse were half cloth of gold, and half frieze, with the follow- 
ing motto : 

« Cloth of Gold, do not despise, 

** Tho' thou art matcht with Cloth of Prize ; 

** Cloth of Prize, be not too bold, 

« Tho' thou art matcht with Cloth of Gold." 

See Sir W. Templets Misc. vol. HI. p. 356. 
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The foirester replying, 195 

And the cause descrying,* 

To the king these words did say, 
Well may they, by their mother, 
Weare rich clothes with other. 

Being by birth a princesse gay. 200 

The king aroused thus. 

More heedfullye beheld them. 
Till a crimson blush 

His remembrance crost. 
The more I fix my mind 205 

On thy wife and children, 
The more methinks I find 

The daughter which I lost. 
Falling on her knee, 
I am that child, quoth shee; 210 

Pardon mee, my soveraine liege. 
The king perceiving this. 
His daughter deare did kiss. 

While joyfuU teares did stopp his speeche. 
With his traine he tourned, 215 

And with them sojourned. 

Strait he dubb'd her husband knight ; 
Then made him erle of Flanders, 
And chiefe of his commanders : 

Thus were their sorrowes put to flight. 220 






i. e. describing'. See Gloss. 
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XVII. 

THE SWEET NEGLECT. 

This little madrigal (extracted from Ben Jonson's 
Silent Woman, act 1. sc. 1. first acted in 1609,) is in 
imitation of a Latin poem printed at the end of the 
Tariorum Edit, of Petronius, beginning, ** Semper 
munditiaM^ semper Basilidsa^ decorasj 4^c." See Whal- 
lej's Ben Jonson, vol. II. p. 420. 

Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast : 

Still to be poud'red, still perfum'd : 

Lady, it is to be presum'd, 

Though art's hid causes are not found, 5 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a looke, give me a face, 

That makes simplicitie a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, haire as free : 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 10 

Than all th' adulteries of art, 

That strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 
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XVIII. 

THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 

The subject of this verj popular Ballad (which has 
been set in so favourable a lijS^ht by the Spectator, No. 
85,) seems to be taken from an old play, intitled, 
•*Two lamentable Tragedies ; the one of the murder 
"of Maister Beech, a chandler in Thames-streete, 
^* ^c. The other of a joung child murthered in a 
** wood by two ruffins, with the consent of his unkle* 
" By Rob. Yarrinston, 1601, 4to.*' Our ballad maker 
has strictly followed the play in the description of the 
father and mother's dying charge : in the uncle's 
promise to take care of their issue : his hiring two 
ruffians to destroy his ward, under pretence of send- 
ing him to school : their choosing a wood to perpetrate 
the murder in : one of the ruffians relenting, and a 
battle ensuing, &c. In other respects he has departed 
from the play. In the latter the scene is laid in Pa- 
dua : there is but one child : which is murdered by a 
sudden stab of the unrelenting ruffian: he is slain 
himself by his less bloody companion : but ere he dies 
gives the other a mortal wound : the latter living just 
long enough to impeach the uncle ; who, in conse- 
quence of this impeachment, is arraigned and execu- 
ted by the hand of justice, &c. Whoever compares 
the play with the baUad» will have no doubt but the 
former is the original : the language is far more ob- 
solete, and such a vein of simplicity runs through 
the whole performance, that, had the ballad been 
written first, there is no doubt but every circumstance 
of it would have been received into the drama : where- 
as this was probably built on some Italian novel. 

Printed from two ancient copies, one of them in 
black letter in the Pepys collection. Its title at large 
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is, '^The Children in the Wood: or, The Norfolk 
** Gentleman's Last Will and Testament : to the 
** tune of Rogero, &.c." 

Now ponder well, jou parents deare, 

These wordes, which I shall write ; 
A doleful storj you shall heare, 

In time brought forth to light. 
A gentleman of good account 5 

In Norfolke dwelt of late. 
Who did in honour far surmount 

Most men of his estate. 

Sore sicke he was, and like to dje, 

No helpe his life could save; 10 

His wife by him as sicke did lye, 

And both possest one grave. 
No love between these two was lost, 

Each was to other kinde, 
In love they liv'd, in love they dyed, 15 

And left too babes behinde : 

The one a fine and pretty boy. 

Not passing three yeares olde; 
The other a girl more young than he, 

And fram'd in beautyes molde. 20 

The father left his little sob, 
As plainlye doth appeare. 
When he to perfect age should come. 

Three hundred poundes a yeare. 
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And to his little daughter Jane 25 

Five hundred ponndes in gold, 
To be paid downe on marriage -day. 

Which might not be controll'd : 
But if the children chance to dye. 

Ere they to age should come, SO 

Their uncle should possesse their wealth ; 

For so the wille did run. 

Now, brother, said the dying man. 

Look to my children deare ; 
Be good unto my boy and girl, ^5 

No frtendes else have they here : 
To God and you I recommend 

My children deare this daye ; 
But little while be sure we have 

Within this world to staye. 40 

You must be father and mother both. 

And uncle all in one ; 
Grod knowes what will become of them. 

When I am dead and gone. 
With that bespake their mother deare, 45 

O brother kinde, quoth shee. 
You are the man must bring our babes 

To wealth or miserie : 

And if you keep them carefully, 
Then God will you revrard ; 50 
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But if you otherwise should deal, 

Grod will jour deedes regard. 
With lippes as cold as any stonOi 

They kist their children small : 
God bless you both, my children deare ; 55 

Witli that the teares did fall. 

These speeches then their brother spake 

To this sicke couple there, 
The keeping of your little ones 

Sweet sister, do not feare : 60 

God never prosper me nor mine. 

Nor aught else that I have, 
If I do wrong your children deare, 

When you are layd in grave. 

The parents being dead and gone, 65 

The children home he takes. 
And bringes them straite unto his house, 

Where much of them he makes. 
He had not kept these pretty babes 

A twelvemonth and a daye, TO 

But, for their wealth, he did devise 

To make them both awaye. 

He bargainM with two ruffians strong. 

Which were of furious mood. 
That they should take these children young, T5 

And slaye them in a wood. 



■r ■ 
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He told his wife an artful tale, 

He would the children send 
To be brought up in faire Iiond6n» 

With one that was his friend. 80 



Away then went those pretty babes, 

Rejoycing at that tide, 
Rejoycing with a merry minde. 

They should on cock-horse ride. 
They prate and prattle pleasantly, 85 

As they rode on the waye. 
To those that should their butchers be, 

And work their lives decaye : 

So that the pretty speeche they had. 

Made Murder's heart relent ; 90 

And they that undertooke the deed. 

Full sore did now repent. 
Yet one of them more hard of heart. 

Did vowe to do his charge, 
Because the wretch, that hired him, 95 

Had paid him very large. 

The other won't agree thereto. 

So here they fall to strife ; 
With one another they did fight. 

About the child rens life : 100 

And he that was of mildest mood, 

Did slaye the other there. 
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Within an unfrequented wood; 
The babes did quake for feare ! 

He took the children bj the hand, 105 

Teares standing in their eye. 
And bad them straitwaje follow him, 

And look thej did not crye : 
And two long miles he ledd them on. 

While the J for food complaine: 110 

Staje here, quoth he, I'll bring jou bread. 

When I come back againe. 

These pretty babes, with hand in hand, 

Went wandering up and downe ; 
But never more could see the man 115 

Approaching from the town : 
Their prettye lippes with black-berries, 

Were all besmear'd and dyed, 
And when they sawe the darksome night. 

They sat them downe and cryed. 120 

Thus wandered these poor innocents, 

Till deathe did end their grief. 
In one anothers armes they dyed, 

As wanting due relief: 
No burial ' this' pretty * pair* 125 

Of any man receives, 

Yer. 125. theae . . babe$. PP. 
VOL. lu. 30 
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mi Robin-red-bretBt pimidjr 
Did cover them with leates. 

And now the heavy wrathe of God 

Upon their uncle iell ; ISO 

Tea, fearfall fiends did haunt his house^ 

His conscience felt an hell : 
His bames were fir'd, his goodes consumM, 

His landes were barren made« 
His cattle dyed within the field, 135 

And nothing with him stayd. 

And in a voyage to Portugal 

Two of his sonnes did dye ; 
And to conclude, himselfe was brought 

To want and miserye : 140 

He pawn'd and mortgaged all his land 

Ere seven yeares came about 
And now at length this wicked act 

Did by this meanes come out : 

The fellowe, that did take in hand 145 

These children for to kill, 
Was for a robbery judg'd to dye. 

Such was Grod's blessed will : 
Who did confess the very truth, 

As here hath been displayed : 150 

Their uncle having dyed in gaol, 

Where he fDr debt was layd. 
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Ton (hat executors be made, 

And overseen eke 
Of children that be fatherless. 

And infants mild and meek; 
Take yom example by tMs thmgi 

And jield to each his right, 
Lest God with such like miseiye 

Tour wicked minds requite. 



155 
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XIX. 

A LOVER OF LATE. 

Printed, with a few slight corrections, from the 
Editor's folio MS. 

A LOYER of late was I, 

For Cupid would have it soe. 
The boj that hath never an eye, 
As every man doth know : 
I sighed and sobbed, and crjed, alas ! 5 

For her that laught, and called me ass. 

Then knew not I what to doe, 
When I saw itt was in vaine 
A ladj soe coy to wooe, 

Who gave me the asse soe plaine: 10 

Yet would I her asse freelye bee, 
Soe shee would helpe, and beare with mee. 

An' I were as faire as shee, 
Or shee were as kind as I, 
What payre cold have made, as wee, 15 

Soe prettye a sympathye : 
I was as kind as shee was faire. 
But for all this wee cold not paire. 

Ver. IS.fnne.MS. 
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Paire with her that will for mee. 
With her I will never paire ; 
That cunningly can be coj. 
For being a little faire. 
The aase He leave to her disdaine ; 
And now I am mjselfe againe. 



20 
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THE KING AND MILLER OF MANSFKLO. 

It has been a favottrite snliject with oar EDgfiih 
ballad-inakers to represent onr kings conTersing, ei- 
ther bj accident or desiffn, with the meanest of their 
subjects. Of the former aind, besides this song of the 
King and the Miller, we have Kins Henry and the 
Soldier ; King James I. and the Tinker ; King Wil- 
liam III. and the Forester, &c. Of the latter sort, are 
King Alfred and the Shepherd ; King Edward IT. 
and the Tanner ; King Henry YIII. and the CoUer, 
&c«— — A few of the Best of these are admitted into 
this collection. Both the author of the following bal- 
lad, and others who have written on the same plan, 
seem to have copied a very ancient poem, intitled 
John the Reevb, which is built on an adventure of 
the same kind, that happened between Kin^ Edward 
Longshanks and one ofhis Reeves or Bailiffs. This 
is a piece of great antiquity, being written before the 
time of Edward IV . and for its genuine humour, di- 
verting incidents, and faithful picture of rustic man* 
ners, is infinitely superior to all that have been since 
written in imitation of it. The Editor has a copy in 
his ancient folio MS. but its length rendered it im- 
proper for this volume, it consisting of more dian 
900 lines. It contains also some corruptions, and the 
Editor chooses to defer its publication, in hopes that 
some time or other he shall be able to remove tiiem. 

The following is printed, with corrections, from 
the Editor's folio MS. collated with an old black-let- 
ter copy in the Pepys collection intitled, <' A pleasant 
ballad of King Henry II. and the Miller of Bfans- 
field, &c." 
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PART THE FIRST. 



HsMRTy our royall king, would ride a hunting 
To the greene forest so pleasant and faire ; 

To see the harts skipping, and dainty does tripping: 
Unto merrj Sherwood his nobles repaire : 

Hawke and hound were unbound, all things prepared 5 

For the game, in the same, with good regard. 

Alia long summers day rode the king pleasantlye, 
With all his princes and nobles eche one; 

Chasing the hart and hind, and the bucke gallantlye. 
Till the dark evening forc'd all to turne home. 10 

Then at last, riding fast, he had lost quite 

All his lords in the wood, late in the night* 

Wandering thus wearilye, all alone, up and downe. 
With a rude miller he mett at the last : 

Asking the ready way unto faire Nottingham ; 15 
Sir, quoth the miller, I meane not to jest, 

Tet I thinke, what I thinke, sooth for to say, 

Yott doe not lightlye ride out of your way. 

Why, what dost thou think of me, quoth our king 
merrily. 

Passing thy judgment upon me so briefe ? 20 

Good faith, sayd the miller, I meane not to flatter thee ; 

I guess thee to bee but some gentleman thiefe ; 
Stand thee backe, in the darke ; light not adowne, 
Lest that I presentlye crack thy knaves crowne. 
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Thou dost abuse me much, quoth the king, saying that; 

I am a gentleman ; lodging I lacke. 26 

Thou hast not, quoth th' miller, one groat in thy purs^ 

All thj inheritance hanges on thy backe. 
*I have gold to discharge all that I call ; 
If it be forty pence, I will pay all. SO 

If thou beest a true man, then quoth the miller, 
I sweare by my toll -dish, I'll lodge thee all nigfit 

Here's my hand, quoth the king, that was I ever. 
Nay, soft, quoth the miller, thou may'st be a sprite. 

Better I'll know thee, ere hands we will shake ; 35 

With none but honest men hands will I take. 

Thus they went all along unto the millers house: 
Where they were seething of puddings and souse: 

The miller first enter'd in, after him went the king; 
Never came hee in soe smoakye a house. 40 

Now, quoth hee, let me see here what you are. 

Quoth our king, looke your fill, and doe not spare. 

I like well thy countenance, thou hast an honest face; 

With my son Richard this night thou shalt lye. 
Quoth his wife, by my troth, it is a handsome youth, 

Yet it's best, husband, to deal warilye. 46 

Art thou no run away, pry thee, youth, tell ? 
Shew me thy passport, and all shal be well. 

* The king says this. 
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Then our kiDg presenti je» making lowe coortesje. 
With his hatt in his hand, thus he did say ; 50 

I have no passport, nor never was servitor* 
But a poor courtyer, rode out of my way : 

And for your kindness here offered to mee, 

I will requite you in everye degree. 

Then to the miller his wife whisper'd secretlye, 55 
^JiDgy It seemeth, this youth's of good kin, 

Both by his apparel, and eke by his manners ; 
To turne him out, certainlye, were a great sin. 

Tea, quoth hee, you may see, he hath some grace 

When he doth speake to his betters in place. 60 

Well, quo' the millers wife, young man, ye're welcome 
And, though I say it, well lodged shall be : [here ; 

Fresh straw will I have, laid on thy bed so brave. 
And good brown hempen sheets likewise, quoth shee. 

Aye, quoth the good man ; and when that is done, 65 

Thou shalt lye with no worse than our own sonne. 

Nay, first, quoth Richard, good-fellowe, tell me true, 
Hast thou noe creepers within thy gay hose ? 

Or art thou not troubled with the scabbado ? 
I pray, quoth the king, what creatures are those ? 70 

Art thou not lowsy, nor scabby ? quoth he : 

If thou beest, surely thou lyest not with mee. 

This causM the king, suddenlye, to laugh most 
heartilye. 
Till the tearea trickled fast downe from his eyes. 

VOL. uu 31 
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Thea to their supper were they set orderlje, 75 

With hot bag-puddings, and good apple-pyes; 
Nappy ale, good and stale, in a browne bowle. 
Which did about the board merrilye trowle. 

Here, quoth the miller, good fellowe, I drinke to thee. 
And to all ' cuckholds, wherever they bee.' 80 

I pledge thee, quoth our king, and thanke thee heartilye 
For my good welcome in everye degree : 

And here, in like manner, I drinke to thy sonne. 

Do then, quoth Richard, and quicke let it come. 

Wife, quoth the miller, fetch me forth lightfoote, 85 
And of his sweetnesse a little we'll taste. 

A fair ven'son pastye brought she out presentlye. 
Bate, quoth the miller, but, sir, make no waste. 

Here's dainty lightfoote ! In faith, sayd the king, 

I never before eat so daintye a thing. 90 

I wis, quotli Richard, no daintye at all it is, 

For we doe eate of it everye day. 
In what place, sayd our king, may be bought like t« 
this? 

We never pay pennye for itt, by my fay : 
From merry Sherwood we fetch it home here ; 95 
Now and then we make bold with our kings deer. 

Then I thinke, sayd our king, that it is venison. 

Eche foole, quoth Richard, full well may know that: 

/ 
Ver. 80. eourtnaila, thai courteous be. MS. and P. 
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Never arc wee without two or three in the roof. 

Very well fleshed, and excellent fat : 100 

But, prjthee, saj nothing wherever thou goe ; 
We would not, for two pence, the king should it knowe. 

Doubt not, then sayd the king, mj promist secresye ; 

The king shall never know more on't for mee. 
A cupp of lambs- woll they dranke unto him then, 105 

And to their bedds they past presentlie. 
The nobles, next morning, went all up and down. 
For to seeke out the king in everye towne. 

At last, at the millers < cott,' soone they espy'd him out. 
As he was mounting upon his faire stecde ; 110 

To whom they came presently, falling down on their 
knee ; 
Which made the millers heart wofully bleede ; 

Shaking and quaking, before him he stood, 

Thinking he should have been hang'd, by the rood* 

The king perceiving him fearfully trembling, 115 
Drew forth his sword, but nothing he sed : 

The miller downe did fall, crying before them all, 
Doubting the king would have cut off his head. 

But he his kind courtesye for to requite, 

Qave him great living, and dubb'd hira a knight 120 
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PART THE SEOOVD&i 

When as our ro jail king came home from Nottingluuiiy 
And with his nobles at Westminster lay ; 

Recounting the sports and pastimes thejr had takeii« 
In this late progress along on the waj ; 

Of them all, great and small, he did protest, 5 

The miller of Mansfield's sport liked him best* 

And now, my lords, quoth the king, I am determined 
Against St. Georges next sumptuous feast. 

That this old miller, our new confirm'd knight. 
With his son Richard, shall here be my guest : 10 

For, in this merry men t, 'tis my desire 

To talke with the jolly knight, and the young squire. 

When as the noble lords saw the kinges pleasantness, 
They were right joy full and glad in their hearts : 

A pursuivant there was sent straighteon the butinesi, 
The which had often -times been in those parts. 16 

When he came to the place, where they did dwel)» 

His message orderlye then 'gan he tell. 

Crod save your worshippe, then said the raesseBgO} 
And grant your ladye her own hearts desire ; 90 

And to your sonne Richard good fortune and happi- 
ness ; 
That sweet, gentle, and gallant young squire. 

Our king greets you well, and thus he doth say, 

Tou must come to the court on St George's day ; 
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Thtrhftf is anj case, faile not to be in place. 25 
I wis, quoth the miller, this is an odd jest : 

What should we doe there ? faith, I am halfe afraid. 
I doubt« quoth Richard, to be hangM at the least 

Nay, quoth the messenger, you doe mistake ; 

Our king he provides a great feast for your sake. SO 

Then sayd the miller. By my troth, messenger, 
Thou hast contented my worshippe full well. 

Hold here are three farthings, to quite thy gentleness. 
For these happy tydings, which thou dost tell. 

Let me see, hear thou mee ; tell to our king, 35 

We'll wayt on his mastershipp in everye thing. 

The pursuivant smiled at their simplicitye, 
And, making many leggs, tooke their reward ; 

And his leave taking with great humilitye 

To the kings court againe he repaired ; 40 

Shewing unto his grace, merry and free. 

The knightes most liberall gift and bountie. 

When he was gone away, thus gan the miller say. 
Here come ezpences and charges indeed ; [have ; 

Now must we needs be brave, tho' we spend all we 
For of new garments we have great need : 46 

Of horses and serving-men we must have store. 

With bridles and saddles, and twentye things more. 

TiMhe, sir John, quoth his wife, why should you frett, 
or frowne P 
You shall ne'er be att no charges for mee ; 
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For I will turne and trim op mj old msset gowne, 51 

With everje thing else as fine ag roaj bee ; 
And on oar mill-horses swift we will ride, 
With pillowes and pannells^ as we shall proTide. 

In this most statel jre sort, rode thej unto the court. 55 
Theirjollj sonne Richard rode foremost of all; 

Who set up, for good hap, a cocks feather in his c^ 
And so the J jetted downe to the kings hall ; 

The merrj old miller with hands on his side ; 

His wife, like maid Marian, did mince at that tide. 60 

The king and his nobles that heard of their coming; 

Meeting this gallant knight with his braTe traine ; 
Wdcome, sir knight, quoth he, with your gaj lad j : 

Good sir John Cockle, once welcome againe : 
And so is the squire of courage soe free. 65 

Quoth Dicke, A bots on you ! do jou know mee ? 

Quoth our king gentlje, how should I forget thee P 
That wast my owne bed-fellowe, well it I wot. 

Yea, sir, quoth Richard, and bj the same token. 
Thou with thy farting didst make the bed hot 70 

Thou whore-son unhappy knave, then quoth the 
knight, 

Speake cleanly to our king, or else go sh***. 

Ver. 57, for good Aap .• i. e. for good luck ; they were going 
on a hazarcious expedition. 

Ver. 60. Maid Marian in the Morris dance, was represented 
by a man in woman's clothes, who was to take short steps in 
order to sustain Uie female character. 
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The king and his courtiers laugh at this heartilj, 
While the king taketh them both bj the hand ; 

With the court-dames, and maids, like to the queen 
of spades 75 

The millers wife did soe orderly stand. 

A milk-maids courtesye at every word ; 

And downe all the folkes were set to the board. 

There the king royally, in princelye majestye, 
Sate at his dinner with joy and delight ; 80 

When they had eaten well, then he to jesting fell. 
And in a bowle of wine dranke to the knight: 

Here's to you both, in wine, ale and beer ; 

Thanking you heartilye for my good cheer. 

Quoth sir John Cockle, I'll pledge you a pottle, 85 
Were it the best ale in Nottinghamshire : 

But then said our king, now I think of a thing; 
Some of your lightfoote I would we had here. 

Ho ! ho ! quoth Richard, full well I may say it, 

lis knavery to eate it, and then to betraye it. 90 

Why art thou angry ? quoth our king merrilye ; 

In faith, I take it now very unkind : 
I thought thou wouldst pledge me in ale and wine 
heartily. 

Quoth Dicke, You are like to stay till I have din'd : 
You feed us with twatling dishes soe small ; 95 

Zounds, a blacke-pudding is better than all. 
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Aj'e, marT7, quoth oar kiDg, that were a dkin^ tbinft 
Coald & man get but one here for to eate. Qiose, 

With that Dicke straite arose, and pluckt on« fnHn hii 
Which with heat of his breech |^ to sweate. 100 

The king nude a proffer to snatch it away :— 

Tis meat for your master : good sir, jon niiat tiaj. 

ThoB in great merriment was the time whollj apcnt; 

L^ And then the ladye-s prepared to dance. 

(Hd Sir John Cockle, and Richard, incontinent 105 

Unto their places the king did adTance. 
Here with the ladyes such sport thej did make, 
The nobles with laughing did make their side* ake. 

Hanj thankea for their paines did the king give then, 
Asking young Rich aril then, if he would wed ; 110 

Among these ladyes free, tell me which liketh tiiee i 
Quoth he, Jugg Gruiuhall, Sir, with the red head: 

She's my love, she's my life, her will I wed ; 

She hath sworn I shall have her maidenhead. 

Then sir John Cockle the king call'd unto him, 115 
And of merry Sherwood made him o'er seer; 

And gave him out of hand three hundred ponnd 
yearlye : 
Take heed now you steale no more of my deer: 

And once a quarter let's here have your view ; 

And now, sir John Cockle, I bid yon adieu. 130 
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XXI. 
THE SHEPHERD'S RESOLUTION. 

This beautiful old song was written by a poet^ 
whose name would have been utterly forj^otten, if it 
bad not l>een preserve^l by Swift, as a term of con- 
tempt. '^ DaYDKN and Wither'' are coupled by him 
like the Baviub and Misvius of Virgil. Drtdbn how- 
fver has had justice <lone him by posterity : and as 
for Wither though of subordinate merit, that he was 
Bot altogether devoid of genius, will be judged from 
the following stanzas. The truth is, Withbr was a 
Yery voluminous party-writer : and as his political and 
satirical stn»kes rendered him extremely popular in 
his life-time ; so afterwards, when these were no 
loneer relished, they totally consigned his writings to 
oblivion. 

Gkorge Wither was born June 11, 1588, and in 
his younger years distinguished himself by some pas- 
toral pieces, that were not inelegant ; but 8;rowing af- 
terwards involved in the political and religious dis- 
putes in the times of James I. and Charles I. he em- 
ployed his poetical vein in severe pasquiN on the 
court and clergv, and was occasionally a sufferer for 
the freedom of liis pen. In the civil war that ensued, 
he exerted himself in the service of the Parliament 
and became a considerable sharer in the spoils. He 
was even one of those provincial tyrants, wnom Oliver 
distributed over the kingdom, under the name of Ma- 
jor Generals ; and had the fleecing of the count v of 
Surrey : but, surviving the Restoration, he outirved 
both his power and his afBuence ; and giving vent to 
his chagnn in libels on the court, was long a prisoner 
in Newgate and the Tower. He died at length on 
the 2d of May, l66r. 
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Darine the whole course of his life, Wrraxm wis a 
continuaLl publisher; havinggene rally for oppoDeoty 
Taylor the Water-poet. T^c long list of his pro- 
ductions may be seen in Wood's Athene Oxod. vol. 
II. His most popular satire is intitled, *< Abases 
whipt and stript," 161S. His most poetical pieces 
were eclogues, intitled, ^ The Shepherd's Huntiogt" 
1615, 8vo. and others printed at the end of Browne's 
<« Shepherd's Pipe." 1614, 8vd. The following son- 
net is extracted from a long pastoral piece of his, in- 
titled, **The Mistresse of Philarete," 1622, 8vo. which 
is said in the preface to be one of the Author's first 
poems ; and maj therefore be dated as earl j as anj of 
the foregoing. 

Shall I, wasting in dispaire, 

Dje because a woman's faire ? 

Or make pale mj cheeks with care 

'Cause another's rosie are ? 

Be shee fairer then the daj, 5 

Or the flowrj meads in maj; 
If she be not so to me. 
What care I how faire shee be ? 

Shall roj foolish heart be pin'd 

'Cause I see a woman kind ? 10 

Or a well-disposed nature 

Joyned with a lovely feature ? 

Be shee meeker, kinder, than 

The turtle-dove or pelican : 

If shee be not so to me, 15 

What care 1 how kind shee be? 
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Shall a woman's Tirtues moTe 

Me to perish for her loTe ? 

Or, her well-deservings knowne, 

Mak^ me quite forget mine owne ? SO 

Be shee with that goodnesse blest. 

Which may merit name of Best; 
If she be not such to me. 
What care I how good she be ? 

Cause her fortune seems too high, S5 

Shall I plaj the foole and dje? 
Those that beare a noble minde, 
Where they want of riches find, 
Thinke what with them thej would doe, 
That without them dare to woe ; SO 

And, unlesse that minde I see, 
What care I how great she be ? 

Great or good, or kind or faire, 

I will ne'er the more dispaire : 

If she love me, this beleeve ; 35 

I will die ere she shall grieTe. 

If she slight me when I wooe, 

I can scome and let her goe : 

If shee be not fit for m%. 

What care I for whom she be ? 40 
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XXII. 

QUEEN DIDO. 

Such is the title given in the E()itor8 folio MS. to 
this excellent olH ballad, which, in the cmnmon print- 
ed copies,- is inM:ribed Emkas, waxobrino Prince 
OF Troy. It is here given from that MS. collated 
with two different printed cupiea, both in black-let- 
ter, in the Pepvg ccvllection. 

The reader will smile to obsenre with what natu- 
ral and affecting simplicity, our ancient ballad -maker 
has engrafted a Grothic conclusion on the classic sto- 
ry of Virgil, from whom, however, it is probable he 
had it not. Nor can it be denied, but he has dealt 
out his poetical justice with a more impartial hand 
than that celebrated poet. 

When Troy towne had, for ten yeeres"* past,' 

Withstood the Greekes in manfuU wise^ 
Then did their ioe% encrease soe fast) 
That to resist none could suffice : 
Wast lye those walls, that were soe good* 5 

And corne now growes where Troy towne aioode. 

iEneas, wanilerin^ prince of Trojr, 

When he for land long time had sought. 
At length arriving with great joy, 
To mighty Carthage walls was brought; 10 
Where Dido queefie, with sumptuous feast. 
Did entertaine that wandering guest. 

Ver. 1. 21. toar. MS. and PP. 
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And, as in liaU at neate thej sate. 

The f|iieeiie, desirous newes to heare« 
^Says, of thy Troys unhappy fate' 15 

Declare to am thou Trojan deare : 
The heavy hap and chance soe bad, 
That thoQ, poore wandering prince, hast had. 

And tfaen anon this comelye knight. 

With words demure, as he cold weil» 20 

Of his unhappy ten yeares ^ fight,' 
Soe tnie a tale began to tell, 
With words soe sweete, and sighes soe deepe, 
That efl ktB made them all to weepe. 

And thea a thowaaiid sigtieB he fet, 25 

And every sigh brought teares amaine ; 
That where he sate the place was wett, 
As though he had seene those warrs againe : 
Soe that the queene, with ruth therfore,^ 
Said, Worthy priace, enough, no more. SO 

And then the ^arksioiiie aight drew on. 

Aad twinkling starres the akye bespred; 
When he his dolefmll tale had done* 
And every oae was layd ia bedd : 
Where they full sweetly tooke their rest, 55 

Save only Dido's boyling brest. 

This silly woman aever akfit. 
But ia bar chamber, aiU aione. 
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As one unhappje, alwajes wept, 

And to the walls shee made her mone ; 40 
That she shold still desire in vaine 
The thing, she never must obtaine. 

And thus in grieffe she spent the night. 

Till twinkling starres the skje were fled, 
And Phcsbtts, with his glistering light, iS 

Through misty clondes appeared red; 
Then tidings came to her anon, 
That all the Trojan shipps were gone. 

And then the queene with bloody knife 

Did arme her hart as hard as stone, 50 

Yet, something loth to loose her life. 
In woefnll wise she made her mone ; 
And, rowlingon her carefull bed, 
With sighes and sobbs, these words shee sayd : 

O wretched Dido queene ! quoth shee, S5 

I see thy ^nd approacheth neare ; 
For hee is fled away from thee. 
Whom thou didst love and hold so deare : 
What is he gone, and passed by ? 
O hart, prepare thyselfe to dye. 60 

Though reason says, thou shouldst forbeare, 
And stay thy hand from bloudy stroke ; 

Tet fancy bids thee not to fear. 
Which fetter'd thee in Cupids yoke. 
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Come death, qaoth shee, resolve my gmart !•— 65 
And with those words shee peerced her hart* 

When death had pierced the tender hart 

Of Dido, Carthaginian queene ; 
Whose bloudj knife did end the smart. 

Which shee sustain'd in moamfull teene ; 70 
iBneas being shipt and gone. 
Whose flattery caused all her mone ; 

Her funerall most costly made» 

And all things finisht moumfullye ; 
Her body fine in mold was laid, * 75 

Where itt consumed speedilye : 
Her sisters teares her tombe bestrewde; 
Her subjects griefe their kindnesse shewed. 

Then was ^neas in an ile 

In Grecya, where he stayd long space, 80 

Wheras her sister in short while 
Writt to him to his vile disgrace ; 
In speeches bitter to his mind 
Shee told him plaine he was unkind* 

False-harted wretch, quoth shee, thou art ; 85 

And traiterouslye thou hast betraid 
Unto thy lure a gentle hart. 
Which unto thee much weltome made ; 
My sister deare, and Carthage' joy. 
Whose folly bred her deere annoy. 90 
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Yett on her death-bed when shee laj, 

Shee prajd for th j proeperitye, 
Beseeching god, that every day 
Might breed thy great felicitye t 
Thus by thy meanes I lost a friend ; 95 

Heavens send thee such untimely end. 

When he these lines, full fraught with gali» 

Perused had, and wayed them right, 
His lofty courage then did fall ; 
And straight appeared in his sight 100 

Queene Dido's ghost, both grim and pale: 
Which made this valliant souldier quaile. 

iBneaSy quoth this ghastly ghost. 

My wliole delight when I did live. 
Thee of all men I loved most ; 105 

My fancy and my will did give ; 
For entertainment I thee gave, 
Unthankefully thou didst me grave. 

Therfore prepare thy flitting spule 

To wander with me in the aire : 110 

Where dead lye griefe shall make it howle. 
Because' of me thou tookst no care : 
Delay not time, thy glasse is run, 
Thy date is past, thy life is done. 

O stay a while, thou lovely sprite, 115 

Be not soe hasty to convay 
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My soule into eternall night, 
Where itt shall ne're behold bright day. 
O doe not frowne ; thy angry looke 
Hath < all my soule with horror shooke.' 120 

Bat, woe is me ! all is in vaine, 

And bootless is my dismall crye ; 
Time will not be recalled againe, 

Nor thou surcease before I dye. 

lett me live, and make amends 125 
To some of thy most dearest friends. 

But seeing thou obdurate art, ' 

And wilt no pittye on roe show. 
Because from thee I did depart, 

And left unpaid what I did owe : ISO 

1 mast content myselfe to take 
What lott to me thou wilt partake. 

And thus, as one being in a trance» 

A multitude of uglye feinds 
About thitt woffull prince did dance ; 135 

He had no heipe of any friends : 
His body then they tooke away. 
And no man knew his dying day. 

Yer. 120. MS. HathmaAc my breath my life fbivooke. 
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xxni. 

THE WITCHES' SONG. 

F rom Ben Jonson's Masque of Queens, presented 
at Whitehall, Feb. 2, l609. 

The Editor thought it incumbent on him to insert 
some old pieces on the popular superstition concern- 
ing witches, hobgoblins, fairies, and ghosts. The last 
of these make their appearance in most of the tragical 
ballads; and in the following songs will be found 
some description of the former. 

It is true, this song of the Witches, falling from 
the learned pen of Ben Jonson. is rather an extract 
from the various incantations of classical antiquitj, 
than a display of the opinions of our own Tulgar. But 
let it be observed, that a parcel of learned wiseacres 
had just before busied themselves on this subject, in 
compliment to King James I. whose weakness on this 
head is well known : and these had so ransacked all 
writers, ancient and modern, and so blended and 
kneaded together the several superstitions of different 
times and nations, that those of genuine English 
growth could no longer be traced out and distin- 
guished. 

Bv good luck the whimsical belief of fairies and 
goblins could furnish no pretences for torturing our 
fellow-creatures, and therefore we have this handed 
down to us pure and unsophisticated. 

1 WITCH. 

I HAVE been all daj looking after 

A raven feeding upon a quarter : 

And, soone as she turn'd her beak to the sonthi 

I snatch'd this morsell out of her mouth. 
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2 WITCH. 

I haTe beene gathering wolves haires, 5 

The madd dogges foames, and adders eares ; 
The spurging of a deadmans eyes : 
And all since the evening starre did rise. 

3 WITCH. 

I last night lay all alone 

0^ the ground, to heare the mandrake grone ; 10 
And pluckt him up, though he grew full low : 
And, as I had done, the cocke did crow. 

4 WITCH. 

And I ha' beene chusing out this scull 

From charnell houses that were full ; 

From private grots, and publike pits ; 15 

And frighted a sexton out of his wits. 

5 WITCH. 

Under a cradle I did crepe 

By day ; and, when the childe was a-sleepe 

At night, I suck'd the breath ; and rose, 

And plack'd the nodding nurse by the nose. 90 

6 WITOB. 

I had a dagger : what did I with that ? 

Killed an infant to have his fat. 

A piper it got at a church-ale. 

I bade him again Mow wind i' the taile. 
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7 WITCH. 

A murderer, jonder, was hung in chsines ; 25 

The sunne and the wind had shmnke his Teines : 
I.bit off a sinew; I clipp'd his haire ; 
I brought off his ragges. that danc'd i' the ajre. 

8 WITCH. 

The scrich-owles egges and the feathers blacke. 
The bloud of the frogge, and th<bone in his backe SO 
I have been getting; and made of his skin 
A purset, to keepe sir Cranion in. 

9 WITCH. 

And I ha'beene plucking (plants among) 
Hemlock, henbane, adders-tongue, 
Night-shade, moone-wort, libbards-bane ; 55 

And twise by the dogges was like to be tane. 

10 WITCH. 

I from the jawes of a gardiner's bitch 

Did snatch these bones, and then leap'd the ditch : 

Yet went I back to the house againe, 

Kill'd the blacke cat, and here is the braine. 40 

11 WITCH. 

I went to the toad, breedes under the wall^ 

I charmed him out, and he came at mj call ; 

I scratch'd out the eyes of the (iwle before ; 

I tore the batts wing : what would you have more ? 
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DAME. 



Yes : I haye brought, to helpe your yows, 
Horned poppie, cypresse boughes, 
The 6g-tree wild, that growes on tombes, 
And juice, that from the larch-tree comes. 
The basiiiskes bloud, and the vipers skin : 
And now our orgies let's begin. 



45 
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XXIV. 
ROBIN GOOD-FELLOW, 
■alias PuoKB, alias Hobgoblin, in the creed of 



, ^ — — — 

ancient superstition, was a kind of merrj sprite, 
whose character and achievements are recorded in 
this ballad, and in those well-known lines of Milton's 
L' Allegro, which the antiquarian Peck supposes to 
be owing to it : 

^ Tells how the drudging Qoblin swet 
^To earn his creame-bowle dulj set: 
'^When in one night, ere glimpse of mome, 
^^ His shadowy dail hath thresh'd the corn 
^That ten day-labourers could not end ; 
''Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 
*^ And stretch'd out all the chimneys length, 
^' Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 
*' And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
^'Ere the nrst cock his matins rings." 

The reader will observe that our simple ancestors 
had reduced all these whimsies to a kind of system, 
as regular, and perhaps more consistent, than many 
parts of classic mythology: a proof of the extensive 
influence and vast antiquity of these superstitions. 
Mankind, and especially the common people, could 
not every where have been so unanimously aereed 
concerning these arbitrary notions, if they had not 

f prevailed among them for many ages. Indeed, a 
earned friend in Wales assures the Editor, that the 
existence of Fairies and Goblins is alluded to by the 
roost ancient British Bards, who mention them under 
various names, one of the most common of which sig- 
nifies *' The spirits of the mountains." See also Pre- 
face to Song XXV. 
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This soi^, which Peck attributes to Ben Jonson 
(though it IS not found among his works) is chieflj 
printed from an ancient black-letter copj in the Bri- 
tish Museum. It seems to have been originallj in- 
tended for some Masciue. 

This Ballad is intitled, in the old black-letter co- 
pies, ^ The merry Pranks bf Robin Goodfellow. To 
** the tune of Dulcina^!!-^. (See No. XIII. above.) 



From Oberon, in fairje land. 

The king of ghosts and shadowes there. 
Mad Robin I, at his command. 

Am sent to viewe the night-sports here. 

What revell rout 5 

Is kept about, 
In every comer where I go, 

I will o'ersee, 

And merry bee. 
And make good sport, with ho, ho, ho ! 10 

More swift than lightening can I flye 

About this aery welkin soone. 
And, in a minutes space, descrye 

Each thing that's done belowe the moone. 

There's not a hag 15 

Or ghost shall wag, 
Or cry, ware Goblins ! where I go ; 

But Robin I 

Their feates will spy. 
And send them home, with ho, ho, ho ! 20 
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Whene'er such wanderers I meete^ 

As from their night-sports thej tmdge home; 
With counterfeiting voice I greete 

And call them on, with me to roame 

Thro' woods, thro' lakes, 25 

Thro' bogs, thro' brakes; 
Or else, unseene, with them I go, 

All in the nicke 

To plaj some tricke 
And frolicke it, with ho, ho, ho ! SO 

Sometimes I meete them like a man ; 

Sometimes, an ox, sometimes, a hound ; 
And to a horse I turn me can ; 
To trip and trot about them round. 

But if, to ride, 35 

Mj backe they stride, 
More swift than wind awaj I go, 

Ore hedge and lands. 

Thro' pools and ponds 
I whirry, laughing, ho, ho, ho I 40 

When lads and lasses merry be. 

With possets and with juncates fine ; 
Unseene of all the company, 

I eat their cakes and sip their wine; 

And, to make sporty 45 

I fart and snort; 
And out the candles I do blow : 
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The maids I kiss ; 
They shrieke— Who's this? 
I answer nought, but ho, ho, ho ! 50 

Tet now and then, the maids to please, 
At midnight I card up their wooll ; 
And while thej sleepe, and take their ease. 
With wheel to threads their flax I pull. 

I grind at mill 55 

Theii malt up still ; 
I dress their hemp, I spin their tow. 

If any 'wake. 

And would me take, 
I wend me, laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 60 

When house or harth doth sldttish Ije, 

I pinch the maidens black and blue ; 
The bed-clothes from the bedd pull I, 
And lay them naked all to view. 

'Twixt sleepe and wake, 65 

I do them take, 
And on the key-cold floor them throw. 
If out they cry. 
Then forth I fly. 
And loudly laugh out, ho, ho, ho ! 70 

When any need to borrowe ought. 

We lend them what they do require : 

And for the use demand we nought; 
Our owne is all we do desire. 
VOL. III. 34 
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If to repaj, 75 

Thej do delaj, 
Abroad amoQgst them then I go, 
And night bj night, 
I them affright 
With pinchings, dreames* and ho, ho, ho ! 80 

When lazie queans have nought to do,' 
But stud J how to cog and lye ; # 
To make debate and mischief too, 
'Twixt one another secretlye : 

I marke their gloze, 85 

And it disclose, 
To them whom thej have wronged so ; 

When I have done, 

I get me gone. 
And leave them scolding, ho, ho, ho ! 90 

When men do traps and engins set 

In loop holes, where the vermine creepe. 
Who from their foldes and houses, get 

Their duckes and geese, and lambes and sheepe : 

I spj the gin, 95 

And enter in. 
And seeme a vermine taken so ; 

But when thej there 

Approach me neare, 
I leap out laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 100 
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Bj wells and rills, in meadowes greene. 

We nightly dance our hey -da j guise ; 
And to our fairye king and queene 

We chant our moon -light minstrelsies. 

When larks 'gin sing, 105 

Away we fling ; 
And babes new borne steal as we go. 
And elfe in be<l 
We leave instead, 
And wend us laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 110 

From hag-bred Merlin's time have I 
Thus nightly revell'd to and fro : 
And for my pranks men call me by 
The name of Robin 6ood-fell6w. 

Fiends, ghosts, and sprites, 115 

Who haunt the nightes, 
The hags and goblins do me know ; 

And beldames old 

My feates have told ; 
So Fofe, Vale; ho, ho, ho ! 120 
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XXV. 
THE FAIRY QUEEN. 

We have here a short display of the popular belief 
coDcemine Fairies. It will afford entertainment to 
a contemplative mind to trace these whimsical opin- 
ions up to their orisin. Whoever considers, now 
earl V, now extensively, and how uniforml v, they have 
prevailed in these nations, will not readily assent to 
the hypothesis of those who fetch them from the East 
so late as the time of the croisades. Whereas it is 
well known that our Saxon ancestors, long before 
they left tlieir German forests, believed the existence 
of a kind of diminutive demons, or middle species be- 
tween men and spirits, whom they called Bueroae 
or Dwarfs, and to whom they attributed many won- 
derful performances, far exceeding human art. Vid. 
Hervarer Saga Olaj Verelj. 1675. Hickes Thesaur. 
&c. 

This Song is given (with some corrections by ano- 
ther copy) from a book intitled " The Mysteries of 
Love and Eloquence, &c." Lond. 1658. 8vo. 

Comb, follow, follow me. 

You, fairy elves that be : 

Which circle on the greene. 

Come follow Mab your queene. 
Hand in hand let's dance around, 5 

For this place is fairye ground. 

When mortals are at rest. 

And snoring in their nest; 

Unheard, and unespy'd, 

Through key-holes we do glide; 10 
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Over tables, stools, and sheWes, 
We trip it with our fairy elves. 

And, if the house be foul 

With platter, dish, or bowl, 

Up stairs we nimbly creep, 15 

And find the sluts asleeep : 
There we pinch their armes and thighes ; 
None escapes, nor none espies. 

But if the house be swept. 

And from uncleanness kept, 20 

We praise the houshold maid. 

And duely she is paid : 
For we use before we goe 
To drop a tester in her sboe. 

Upon a mushroomes head 25 

Our table-cloth we spread ; 

A grain of rye, or wheat, 

Is manchet, which we eat ; 
Pearly drops of dew we drink 
In acorn cups filPd to the brink. 30 

The brains of nightingales. 

With unctuous fat of snailes, 

Between two cockles stew'd. 

Is meat that's easily chew'd ; 
Tailes of worroes, and marrow of mice 35 

Do make a dish, that's wonderous nice. 
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The grashopper, gnat, and fl j. 

Serve for oar minstreUie ; 

Grace said, we dance a while^ 

And so the time begaile : 
And if the moon doth hide her head. 
The gloe-worm lights us home to bed. 

On tops of dewie grasse 
So nimbi J do we passe. 
The joung and tender stalk 
Ne'er bends when we do walk : 
Yet in the morning maj be seen 
Where we the night before have been. 



40 
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XXVI. 



THE FAIRIES FAREWELL. 

This homorous old soDg fell from the hand of the 
witt;^ Dr. Corbet (afterwards bishop of Norwich, &c.) 
and IS printed from his Poetica Siromata^ 1648, 12mo. 

i compared with the third edition of his Poems, 1672.) 
t is there called ^^A proper new Ballad, intitled, 
"The Fairies Farewell, or God-a-mercj Will, to be 
^sung or whistled to the tune of The Meddow 
^^ Brow, bj the learned ; bj the unlearned, to the tune 
^ of Fortune." 

The departure of Fairies is here attributed to the 
abolition of monkerj : Chaucer has, with equal hu- 
mour, assigned a cause the very reverse, in his Wife 
of Bath's Tale. 

• 

^ In olde dajes of the kin^ Artour, 
'' Of which that Bretons speken gret honour, 
*< All was this lond fulfilled of faerie ; 
" The elf-quene, with hire jolj compagnie 
'< Danced ful oft in many a grene mede. 
^< This was the old opinion as I rede ; 
^ I speke of manj hundred jeres ago; 
" But now can no man see non elves mo, 
^* For now the grete charitee and prajeres 
^ Of limitoures and other holy freres, 
** That serchen every land and every streme, 
<< As thikke as motes in the sonne heme, 
<< Blissing halles,chambres,kichenes, and boures, 
^ Citees and burghes, castles high, and toures, 
" Thropes and bernes, shepenes and dairies, 
*' This maketh that ther ben no faeries: 
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^' For ther as wont to walken was an elf, 

** Ther walketh now the Umitour'hiiuselfy 

** lb undermeles and in morwenmees, 

^ And sayth his Matines and his nol j thinges» 

^ As he goth in his limitatioiin. 

*< Women may now eo safely up and doun, 

" In every bush, and under every tree, 

'^ Ther is non other incubus but he, 

'< And he ne will don hem no dishonour*" 

Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, L f. fUS. 

Dr. Richard Corbet, having been bishop of Oxford 
about three years, and afterwards as long bishop of 
Norwich, died in 1635, setat. 52. 



Farewell rewards and Fairies ! 

Good housewives now may say ; 
For now foule sluts in dairies. 

Doe fare as well as they : 
And though they sweepe their hearths no less 5 

Than mayds were wont to doe. 
Yet who of late for cleaneliness 

Finds sixe-pence in her shoe ? 

Lament, lament old Abbies, 

The fairies lost command ; 10 

They did but change priests babies. 

But some have chang'd your land : 
And all your children stoln from thence 

Are now growne Puritanes, 
Who live as changelings ever since, 15 

For love of your demaines. 
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At morning and at evening both 

You merry were and glad, 
So little care of sleepe and sloth, 

These prettie ladies had.* 20 

When Tom came home from labour, 

Or Ciss to milking rose. 
Then merrilj went their tabour. 

And nimU J went tiieir toes. 

Witness those riags and rottndelayes 25 

or theirs, which yet remaine ; 
Were footed in qneene Maries dayes 

On many a grassy playne. 
But since of late Elizabeth 

And later James came in ; 30 

They never danc'd on any heath. 

As when the time hath bio. 

I 

By which wee note the fairies 

Were of the old profession : 
Their songs were ^vt Maries, 35 

Their dances were procession. 
Bat now, alas ! they all are dead, 

Or gone beyond die seas, 
Or farther for religion fled, 

Or else they take their ease. 40 

A tell-tale in their company 
They never could endure ; 
VOL. III. 35 
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And whoso kept not secretlj 

Their mirth* was punish'd sore : 
It was a jast and christian deed 45 

To pinch such blacke and blue : 
O how the common-welth doth need 

Such justices as you ! 

Now thej have left our quarters ; 

A Register thejr have, 50 

Who can preserve their charters ; 

A man both wise and grave. 
An hundred of their merry pranks 

By one that I could name 
Are kept in store ; con twenty thanks 55 

To William for the same. 

To William Chume of Staffordshire 

Give laud and praises due. 
Who every meale can mend your cheare 

With Ules both old and true : 60 

To William all give audience, 

And pray yee for his noddle : 
For all the fairies evidence 

Were lost, if it were addle. 

%* After these Songs on the Fairies, the Reader 
may be curious to see the manner in which they were 
formerlv invoked and bound to human service. In 
Ashmofe's collection of NfSS. at Oiford [Num. 8259. 
1406. 2.] are the papers of some Alchymist, which 
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contain a varietj of Incantations and Forms of Con- 
juring both Fairies, Witches, and Demons, princi^ 
pally, as it should teem, to assist him in his great work 
of transmuting metals. Most of them are too impioua 
to be reprinted : but the two following maj be verj 
innocentlj laughed at. 

Whoever looks into Ben Jonson's Alchymist, will 
find that these imposters, among their other secrets, 
affected to have a power over Fairies : and that thej 
were commdnly expected to be seen in a crystal glass 
appears from tnat extraordinary book, " The Relation 
**of Dr. John Dee's actions with Spirits, 1659," folio. 

** An excellent way to gett a Fayrie. (For myself 
I call Margaret Barrance; but this will obteioe 
any one that is not allready bownd.) 
** FIRST, gett a broad square christall or Venice 
glasse, in length and breadth 3 inches. Then lay that 
glasse or christall in the bloud of a white henne, 3 
Wednesdayes, or 3 Fridayes. Then take it out, and 
wash it with holy aq. and fumigate it. Then take 3 
luizle sticks, or wands of an yeare groth : pill them 
&jre and white ; and make < them' soe longe, as yoii 
write the SpiKiiTsname^or Fayeies name, which you 
call, 3 times on every sticke being made flatt on one 
side. Then burv them under some hill, whereas vou. 
suppose Fayhies haunt, the Wednesday before you 
call her : and the Friday followinge take them uppe» 
and call her at 8 or 3 or 10 of the clocke, whicn tie 
good planetts and houres for that tume : but when 
you call, be in cleane life, and turne thv face to- 
wards the east. And when you have her, bind her to 
that stone or glasse." 

** An'Unouknt to annoynt under the Eyelids, and 
upon tlie Eyelids eveninge and morn*nge : but es- 
pecially when you call; or find your sight not 
perfect. 
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<<R. A pint of sallet-oyle, and put it into a mil* 
glasse : but first wash it with rose-water, and marr* 
gold-water : the flowers * to' be gathered towards toe 
east. Wash it till the oyle come white ; then pot it 
into the glasse, ut supra: and then put thereto tiie 
bodds of hoUyhocke, the flowers of marygold, the 
flowers or toppes of wild thime, the budds of yoong 
hazle : and the thime must be gathered neare the side 
of a hill where Fatribs use to be: and 'take' the 
grasse of a fajrie throne, there. All these pat int» 
2ie ojle, into the glasse : and set it to dissoWe S 
dayes in the sunne, and then keep it for thy use; ut 
supra." 

After this Receipt for the Unguent follows a Form 
of Incantation, wherein the Alchy mist conjures a Fai- 
ry, named Elabt Gathon, to appear to him in that 
Crystal Glass, meekly and mildly ; to resolve him 
truly in all manner of questions ; and to be obedient 
to all his commands, under pain of Damnation, &c. 

One of the vulgar opinions about Fairies is, that 
they cannot be seen bj human eyes, without a parti- 
cular charm exerted in favour of the person who it 
to see them : and that they strike with blindness 
such as, having the gift of seeing them, take notice 
of them mal a-propos. 

As for the Hazle Sticks mentioned above, they 
were to be probably of that species called the WrrcH 
Hazle ; which received its name from this manner 
of applying it in incantations. 
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THE BIRTH OF ST. GEORGE. 



The incidents in this, and the other ballad of St. 
Gkorge and iHE Dragon, are chiefly taken from the 
old story-book of the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dome; which, though now the plaything of children, 
was once in high repute. Bp. Hall, in his Satires, 
published in 1597, ranks 

"St. George's sorell, and his cross of blood," 
among the most popular stories of his time : and an 
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ingenious critic thinks that Spencer himself did not 
disdain to borrow hints from it;* though I much 
doubt whether this popular romance was written so 
early as the Faery Queen. 

The author of this book of the Seven Champions 
was one Richard Johnson, who lived in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, as we collect from his other 
publications; viz. — ^^The nine worthies of Liondon: 
1592,'' 4to- — ^^ The pleasant walks of Moor fields: 
1607," 4to. — ^' A crown garland of Goulden Roses, 
gathered, &c. 1612." 8vo.— " The life and death of 
Rob. Cecill, E. of Salisbury, 1612," 4to.— > The 
^Hist. of Tom of Lincoln," 4to. is also by R. J. who 
likewise reprinted " Don Flores of Greece," 4to. 

The Seven Champions, though written in a wild 
inflated style, contains some strong Gothic painting; 
which seems, for the most part, copied from the me- 
trical romances of former ages. At least the story of 
St. George and the fair Sabra is taken almost verba- 
tim from the old poetical legend of '^ Syr BevU of 
Hampton." 

This very antique poem was in great fame in Chau- 
cer's time [see above pae. 144.] and so continued 
till the introduction of pnnting, when it ran through 
several editions; two of which are in black letter, 
4to. ** imprinted byWyll yam Copland," without date ; 
containing great variations. 

As a specimen of the poetic powers of this very old 
rhymist, and as a proof how closely the author of the 
Seven Champions has followed him, take a description 
of the dragon slain by sir Bevis. 

•'—Whan the dragon, that foule is, 

*• Had a syght of syr Bevis, 

** He cast up a loude cry, 

'• As it had thondred in the sky ; 

• Mr. Warton. Vid. Obsen'ations on the Faiiy QueeOj 2 
vols. 1762, 12mo./)a8ni}i. 
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*^ He turned his bely towarde the son; 
*^ It was ereater than any tonne : 
*' His scales was brjghter then the glas, 
** And harder thcj were than any bras : 
*' Betwene his shulder and his tayle, 
" Was forty fote withoute fayle. 
^ ** He waltred out of his denne, 
'^ And BeTis pricked his stede then, 
" And to hym a spere he thraste 
''That all to shy vers he it braste : 
^* The dragon then gan Bevis assayle, 
*^ And smote syr Bevis with his tayle: 
** Then downe went horse and man, 
<< And two rybbes of Bevis brused than. 

After a long fight, at length, as the dragon was pre- 
paring to fly, sir Bevis 

•* Hitilim under the wynge, 

'< As he was in his flyenge, 

" There be was tender without scale, 

*' And Bevis thought to be his bale. 

" He smote after, as I you save, 

** With his good sword Morgfaye. 

•* Up to the hikes Morglay yodc 

'^Through harte, lyver, bone, and bloude: 

•* To the ground fell the dragon, 

"Great joye syr Bevis begon. 

*^ Under the scales al on hight 

<< He smote off his head forth right, 

^ And put it on a spere, 8cc." Sign. K. iv. 

Sir Be vis's dragon is evidently the parent of that 
in the Seven Champions, see Chap. III. viz. *^ The 
** dragon no sooner had a sight ot him fSt. Greorgel 
*< but he gave such a terrible peal, as though it had 

** thundered in the elements Betwixt his shoul- 

^ders and his tail were fifty feet in distance, his 
'* scales glistening as bright as silver, bot far more 
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<' bard than brass ; bis bell j of tbe colour of gold, bat 
<< bigger than a tun. Thus weltered be from his den, 
*^ &c. . . . The champion . • . gave the dragon such a 
<* thrust with his spear, that it shivered in a thousand 
<* pieces : whereat the furious dragon so fiercely smote 
<<iiim with Wiri venomous tail, that down fell man and 
•* horse : in which fall two of St. George's ribs were 

^' so bruised, &c. At length .... St. George smote 

**the dragon under the wing where it was tender 
" without scale, whereby his good sword Ascalon with 
^^ an easie passage went to the very hilt through both 
''the dragon's heart, liver, bone, and blood.-^Then 
<< St. George cut off the dragon's head, and pitcht it 
"upon the truncheon of a spear, &c." 

The History of the Seven Champions, being writ- 
ten just before the decline of books of chivalry, was 
never, 1 believe, translated into any foreign lan- 
guage: but ^^Le Roman de Beuves of Han tonne" 
was published at Paris in 1502, 4to. Let. Gothique. 

The learned Selden tells us, that about the time of 
the Norman invasion was Bevis famous with the title 
of Eurl of Southampton, whose residence was at 
Duncton in Wiltshire; but he observes, that the 
monkish enlargements of his story have made his very 
existence doubted. See' Notes on Poly-Olbion, Song 
III. 

This hath also been the case of St. George himself; 
whose martial history is allowed to be apocryphal. 
But, to prove that there really existed an ortnodox 
Saint of this name (although littJe or nothing, it seems, 
is known of his genuine story) is the subject of •• An 
^ Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Existence 
** and character of Saint George, &c. By the Rev. 
" J. Milner, F.S.A. 1792, 8vo." 

The Equestrian Figure worn by the Knights of the 
Garter, has been understood to be an emblem of the 
Christian warrior, in his spiritual armour, vanquish- 
ing^ the old serpent. 

But on this subject the inquisitive reader may con- 
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suit <* A Dissertation on the Or'mnal of the Eques- 
**trian Figure of the George and of the Garter, en- 
** signs of the most noble order of that name. Illus- 
^ trated with copper- plates. By John Pettingal, A. 
''M. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, London, 
^ 1753,'' 4to. This learned and curious work the au- 
thor of the Historical and Critical Inquiry would 
have done well to have seen. 

It cannot be denied, but that the following ballad 
is for the most part modern: for which reason it 
would have been thrown to the end of the volume, 
bad not its subject procured it a place here. 

Listen, lords, in bower and hall, 

I sing the wonderous birth 
Of brave St. George, whose valorous arm 

Rid monsters from the earth : 

Distressed ladies to relieve 5 

He travel I'd many a day; 
In honour of the Christian faith, 

Which shall endure for aye. 

In Coventry sometime did dwell 

A knight of worthy fame, 10 

High steward of this noble realme ; 

Lord Albert was his name. 

He had to wife a princely dame« 

Whose beauty did excell. 
This virtuous lady, being with child, 15 

In sudden sadness fell : 

VOL. in. 36 
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For thirty nights oo sooner sleep 
Had clos'd her wakefal eyes. 

But, lo ! a foul and fearful dream 

Her fancy would surprize : SO 

She dreamt a dragon fierce and fell 
Conceived within her womb; 

Whose mortal fangs her body rent 
Ere he to life could come. 

All woe-begone, and sad was she ; 25 

She nonrisht constant woe : 
\- Yet strove to hide it from her lord. 

Lest he should sorrow know. 

In vain she strove ; her tender lord. 
Who watch 'd her slightest look, SO 

Discover'd soon her secret pain. 
And soon that pain partook. 

And when to him the fearful cause 

She weeping did impart. 
With kindest speech he strove to heal 35 

The anguish of her heart. 

Be comforted, my lady dear. 

Those pearly drops refrain ; 
Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

I'll try to ease thy pain. 40 
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And for this foul and fearful dream, 

That causeth all thy woe, 
Trust me I'll traTel far awaj 

But I'll the meaning knowe. 

Then giving manj a fond embrace, 45 

And shedding manj a teare» 
To the weird ladj of the woods, 

He purposed to repaire. 

To the weird ladj of the woods. 

Full long and many a day, 50 

Thro' lonely shades and thickets rough 

He winds his weary way. 

At length he reach'd a dreary dell 

With dismal yews o'erhung ; 
Where cypress spred its mournful boughs, 55 

And pois'nous nightshade sprung. 

No chearful gleams here pierc'd the gloom, 

He hears no chearful sound ; 
But shrill night-ravens' yelling scream. 

And serpents hissing round. 60 

The shriek of fiends and damned ghosts 

Ran howling thro' his ear : 
A chilling horror froze his heart, 

Tho' all unus'd to fear. 
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Three times he strives to win his waj^ 65 

And pierce those sickly dews: 
Three times to bear his trembling corse 

His knocking knees refuse. 

At length upon his beating breast 

He signs the holy crosse ; 70 

And, rouzing up his wonted might, 

He treads th' unhailow'd mosse* 

Beneath a pendant craggy cliff. 

All vaulted like a grave. 
And opening in the solid rock, 75 

He found the inchanted cave. 

An iron gate clos'd up the mouth. 

All hideous and forlorne ; 
And, fasten'd by a silver chain. 

Near hung a brazed home. 80 

Then offering up a secret prayer, 

Three times he blowes amaine : 
Three times a deepe and hollow sound 

Did answer him againe. 

^ Sir knight, thy lady beares a son, 85 

" Who, like a dragon bright, 
<^ Shall prove most dreadful to his foes, 

** And terrible in fight 
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^ His name atlvanc'd in future times 
*<0n banners shall be worn : dO 

^ But lo ! thy ladj^s life must passe 
''Before he can be bom." 

All sore opprest with fear and doubt 

Long time lord Albert stood ; 
At length he winds his doubtful way 95 

Back thro' the dreary wood. 

Eager to clasp his lovely dame 

Then fast he travels back : 
But when he reached his castle gate, 

His gate was hung with black. 100 

In every court and hall he found 

A sullen silence reigne; 
Save where, amid the lonely towers. 

He heard her maidens 'plaine ; 

And bitterly lament and weep, 105 

With many grievous grone : 
Then sore his bleeding heart misgave, 

His lady's life was gone. 

With faultering step he enters in. 

Yet half affraid to goe ; 110 

With trembling voice asks why they grieve, 

Yet fears the cause to knowe. 
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*< Three times the aan hath rose and set;'' 

The J said, then stopt to weep : 
*< Since heaven hath laid thj ladj deare 115 

^ In death's eternal sleep. 

** For, ah ! in travel sore she fell, 

*^ So sore that she must tiye ; 
^ Unless some shrewd and cunning leech 

" Could ease her presentlye. 130 

<' But when a cunning leech was fet, 

'^ Too soon declared he, 
'^ She, or her babe must lose its life ; 

'^ Both saved could not be. 

^ Now take my life, the lady said, 125 

•*My little iofant save: 
<< And O commend me to mj lord, 

** When I am laid in grave. 

*'0 tell him how that precious babe 
^Cost him a tender wife : 130 

" And teach mj son to lisp her name, 
^ Who died to save his life. 

<' Then calling still upon thj name, 

** And praying still for thee ; 
** Without repining or complaint, 135 

** Her gentle soul did flee." 
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What tongue can paint lord AllMret's woe. 

The bitter tears he shed. 
The bitter pangs that wrung his heart, 

To find his lady dead ? 140 

He beat his breast : he tore his hair; 

And shedding many a tear, 
At length he askt to see his son ; 

The son that cost so dear. 

New sorrowe seiz'd the damsells all : 145 

At length they faultering say; 
" Alas ! my lord, how shall we tell ? 

'^ Thy son is stoln away. 

" Fair as the sweetest flower of spring, 
*' Such was his infant mien : 150 

<' And on his little body stampt 
<' Three wonderous marks were seen : 

" A blood -red cross was on his arm ; 

*< A dragon on his breast : 
<< A little garter^ all of gold 155 

^ Was round his leg exprest. 

*' Three carefull nurses we provide 

^ Our little lord to keep : 
^ One gave him sucke, one gave him Sood^ 

'< And one did lull to sleep. 160 
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** But lo ! all io the dead of night, 

^' We heard a fearful souod : 
*<Loud thunder clapt; the castle shook; 

^< And lightning flasht around. 

^^ Dead with affright at first we lay ; 165 

^ But rousing up anon, 
*^ We ran to see our little lord: 

^Our little lord was gone ! 
''But how or where we could not tell ; 

•* For Ijing on the ground, 170 

'Hn deep and magic slumbers laid, 

" The nurses there we found." 

O grief on grief! lord Albret said: 

No more his tongue cou'd saj, 
When falling in a deadly swoone, 175 

Long time he lifeless laj. 

At length restor'd to life and sense 

He nourisht endless woe. 
No future joy his heart could taste, 

No future comfort know. , 180 

So withers on the mountain top 

A fair and stately oake. 
Whose Tigorous arms are tome away 

By some rude thunder-stroke. 
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At length his castle irksome grew, 185 

He loathes his wonted home ; 
His natiTe country he forsakes, 

In foreign lands to roame« 

There up and downe he wandered far. 
Clad in a palmer's ^wn : ^ 190 

Till his brown locks grew white as wool. 
His beard as thistle down. 

At length, all wearied, down in death 

He laid his reverend head. 
Meantime amid the lonely wilds 195 

His little son was bred. 

There the weird lady of Ae woods 

Had borne him far away. 
And train'd him up in feates of armes. 

And oTery martial play. 800 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 

The following ballad is giyen (with spnij^ correc- 
tions) from two ancient oiack -letter copies in the 
Pepys Cfollectioo : one of which is in i£mo. the other 
in folio. 

Of ^f 9^f,r'9, 4eifd^ d^ Homer sinjj; 

And <tf tii^ 9gjf\ yf sUtcl J, Troy, 
What griefi^ fair He.lepa ^d brinfl\ 

Which was sir Raris' only ipy.: 
And bv my pen I will recite 5 

St Geor^'^ ^e^^, an Bflglish knifl^t 

^HSS *^ SJ^^^^^8 *o rode 

Fousrht he full Ions and many a day; 

Where many gyants he subdu'd. 

In honour of the Christian way : 10 

And after many adventures past 

To Egypt land he came at last. 

Now, as the story plain doth tell. 

Within that countrey there did rest 

A dreadful dragon Q^rce and fell, 15 

Whereby they were full sore opprest : 

Who by his poisonous breath each day, 

Did many of the city slay. 



The grief t^h^rH>f did grow M gre£t 

ThHitighbUt iHe Hmits df th^ Uhd, 20 

That th^f thcsir wisd-hieit did ifitr^it 
To she# their Cdnding oat of hkad ; 

What way thfe^ itiij^t thili fiend destroy, 

That did tiffe {^ttHtrfej thug annoy; 



The wise-meil i\\ befbtcj the ttifi| 25 

Thii; fcn§#er ftUth^d \nt6ni\mnti 

The dragttri hbtiH t6 d^Hth mi|;M bfid|> 
Bf ihf tiieans tfiej cfrttild iihebii 

His slL^n Itiore hdrd thitn braid vJ^atB fuuiid,' 

That sword Mr sp^sf <;6ttld {i)«ttfe ftd^ ^(Mt&fi. SO 

When this th^ pedpU vHiimtMti 
They i^yed bat tirdst pHihUHyij 

The dii^s In^t^ inft^^^ . 

T^i^ iivify fhif in h^ifi^i tKej^ dye : 

Among them sn^li i pt^^ it bWd,' 35 

The livitl^ itirit tdMd bW^y M IteUl: 



No means ther^ #ei% As ftfy ioifld hdtf^' • 
tiii io i(p^>eiMe flie d^i^'tf r^; 

But (6 prei^tfe slM« ^fai ifcaltf, 

Whod^' M6M Ms my a^lgfH tMfigt ; 40 

Each dHj he ilir6aM a AtW^ A^* 

For tfr^ffliQr USi'lUiitKS^ ^'^i^ 
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This thing bj art the wite*iiiMi fiMtadU 
Which tnily iiiiAt observed be; 

Wherefore throagheet the city round 45 

A Tirgb pore of good degrae 

Was bj the king's cominissioii still 

Taken up to serve Ae dragon's will. 



Thus did the dragon eyery day 

Untunely crop some virgin flowr* 50 

Till all the maids were worn awayt 

And ntae were left him to devoor: 
Saving the king's fair daughter bright^ 
Her father's only heart's delight. 

Then came the officers to the king 55 

That heavy message ti^-declare. 

Which did hia heart with sorrow sting ; 
She is, quoth he,, my kingdom's heir : 

O let us all be poisoned here. 

Ere she should die, that is my dear. 60 

Then rose the people presently^ 

And to the king in rage they weak ; 

They said his daughter dear should dje^i 
The dragon's fu«y to prevent : 

Our daughters all are dead^ quoth they» 65 

And have been^made the dngon'a prey : 
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And bT Actr bU«4 we retcaei wert. 
And tiMm hwU tav'4 thy Kfe tbeteby ; 

And now in sootbit U hii fair«. 

For tttthjr 4«H;bttr •» ahonld die. 70 

O save mj Araglitar, aaid the iuiig ; 

And let'itE fM Afrdfagoo't 8tMi|> 

Then fell fkir Sabnt on her knee> 
And to her fktker dear did say, 

O father, striTe not thia for me, 75 

But let me be the dragon's prey ; 

It may be, for mj sake alooe 

This plague upon the land was thrown. 



Tis better I should dye, she said, 

Thaaall your sulijocts perish (jnite ; 80 
Perhaps the dragon here was Uid* 

For Biy offence to work hia spite: 
And after he hath smckt my gore. 
Your land shall feel the grief no moce. 

What hast thoa dotte, my daig)iter dears 85 
For to deaenre thia heavy aeourg^ ? 

It is nay faulty aa may appear; 

Which makea the gada oiu- state to purge ; 

Then oug^t I die, to stint the strife, 

And to preserve thy happy Ufe. 90 
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Like road-men, all the people cmd; 

Tby death to vk ean do no good ; 
Oar safety only dOth abide 

In making her the dragon'ir food. 
Lo ! here I am, I conre, qn'oth the, 95 

Therefore do what yoa will with m. 



Naj stay, d'eal^ daughter, (fubtlP Hie' qn^n, 
Andes thou ai^ a virgin bright. 

That hast for yertoe'fathouii b^en. 

So let me cloath thee all ih whifef ; 100 

And crown thy head with flowers iweei^ 

An ornament for virgins mbei. 



And when she wa^afHred so. 

According to her robt^er's* mind. 

Unto the sfieike then did she go'; 105 

Tor #Mch her tender limbs they Und : 

And being botind to stake a thriair, 

She bade faVewell untb thetn all. 

Farewell, itfy father dear, quotli' shtf. 

And my ^^et mother meek and mild; 110 
Take you no thought ribf weep' for m€. 

For you may have anothei' child : 
Since fof thy country's 8<bod f dye. 
Death I recdre ittost- wtUing^ye. 
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The king and queen and all their train 115 

With weeping eyes went then their waj, 

And let their daughter there remain. 
To be the hungry dragon's prey : 

But as she did there weeping lye, 

Behold St. Geqrge came riding by. 120 

And seeing there a lady bright 

So rudely tyed unto a stake, 
As well became a valiant knight, 

He straight to her his way did take : 
Tell me, sweet maiden, then quoth he, 125 

What caitif thus abuseth thee ? 

And, 1o ! by Christ his cross I vow. 

Which here is figured on my breast, 

I will revenge it on his brow, 

And break my lance upon bis chest: 130 

And speaking thus whereas he stood. 

The dragon issued from the wood. 

The lady that did first espy 

The dreadful dragon coming so, 

Unto St. George aloud did cry, 135 

And willed him away to go ; 

Here comes that cursed fiend, quoth she, 

That soon will make an end of me. 



St Greorgelhen looking ro«iid idMift, 

The fierj dragon Boon ^•pj'd, 140 

And like a knight of conrage stoat, 
Against hmdid mostCercely ride ; 

And with mch blows he did him greet. 

He fell beneath bis horsed leet. 

For with his lauace that was oo atfOQgi 145 
As he came gaping in his facOf 

In at his month he thnist along ; 

For he could pierce no other plaee : 

And thus within the lady's Tiew 

This mightj dragon straight be slew. 150 

The saToor of his poisoned breath 

Could do this holy knight no harm. 

Thus he the lady sav'd from death. 
And home he led her by the arm ; 

Which when king Ptolemy did see, 155 

There was groat mirth and melody. 

When as that valiant champion there 
Had slain the dragon in the field, 

To court he brought the lady fair. 

Which to their hearts much joy did yield. 

He in the court of Egypt staid 161 

Till he most falsely was betray'd. 
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That Ud7 dearly loy'd the knight. 

He counted her his only joj ; 165 

Bot when their love was brought to light. 

It tum'd unto their great annoy: 
Th' Morocco king was in the court. 
Who to the orchard did resort, 

Dayly to take the pleasant air, 170 

For pleasure sake he us'd to walk, 

Under a wall he oft did hear 

St George with lady Sabra talk: 

Their love he shew'd unto the king. 

Which to SU George great woe did bring. 175 

Those kings together did devise 

To make the Christian knight away« 

With letters him in curteous wise 
They straightway sent to Persia: 

But wrote to the sophy him to kill, 180 

And treacherously his blood to spill • 

Thus they for good did him reward 

With evil, and most subtilly 
By such vile meanes they had regard 

To work his death most cruelly ; 185 

Who, as through Persia land he rode. 
With zeal destroy'd each idol god. 
VOL. III. 38 
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For which offence he straight was thrown 
Into a dungeon dark and deep ; 

Where, when he thought hb wrongs upoD^ 190 
He bitterly did wail and weep : 

Yet like a knight of courage stout. 

At length his waj he digged out. 

Three grooms of the king of Persia 

Bj night this valiant champion slew, 195 

Though he had fasted many a day; 

And then away from thence he flew 

On the best steed the sophy had ; 

Which when he knew he was full mad. 



Towards Christendom he made his flight, 200 

But met a gyant by the way, 
With whom in combat he did fight 

Most valiantly a summer's day : 
Who yet, for all his bats of steel, 
Was forc'd the sting of death to feel. 205 

Back o'er the seas with many bands 
Of warlike souldiers soon he past. 

Vowing upon those heathen lands 

To work revenge ; which at the last, 

Ere thrice three years were gone and spent, 210 

He wrought unto his heart's content. 
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Save onely Egypt land he sfMir'd 
For S&bra bright her onl j sake, 

And, ere for her he had regard, 

He meant a trjal kind to make : 215 

Mean while the king, o'ercome in field» 

Unto saint George did qnickij yield* 

Then straight Morocco's king he slew, 
And took fair Sabra to his wife, 

But meant to try if she were true 220 

Ere with her he would lead his life : 

And, tho' he had her in his train. 

She did a Tirgin pure remain. 

Toward England then that lovely dame 

The brave St. George conducted strait. 225 

An eunuch also with them came, 
Who did upon the lady wait; 

These three from Egypt went alone. 

Now mark St George's valour shown. 

When as they in a forest were, 230 

The lady did desire to rest ; 
Mean while 8t. George to kill a deer» 

For their repast did think it best : 
Leaving her with the eunich there, 
Whilst he did go to kill tiie deer. 235 
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But ]o ! all in his absence came 

Two hungry lyons fierce and feU, 

And tore the eannch on the same 
In peces small, the truth to tell ; 

Down by the lady then they laid, 240 

Whereby they shew'd she was a maid* 

But when he came from hunting back, 
And did behold this heavy chance, 

Then for his lovely virgin's sake 

His courage strait he did advance, 245 

And came into the lions sight. 

Who ran at him with all their might 

Their rage did him no whit dismay. 

Who, like a stout and valiant knight. 

Did both the hungry lions slay 250 

Within the lady Sabra's sight: 

Who all this while sad and demure^ 

There stood most like a virgin pure* 

Now when St. George did surely know 

This lady was a virgin true, 255 

His heart was glad, that erst was woe. 
And all his love did soon renews 

He set her on a palfrey steed. 

And towards England came with speed. 
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Where being in short space arriv'd 260 

Unto his natiye dwelling place ; 

Therein with his dear love he liv'd. 
And fortune did his nuptials grace : 

The J many years of joy did see. 

And led their lives at Coventry. 265 
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III. 



LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. 

This excellent sonfc is ancient: but we could only 
give it from a modern copy. 

Over the mountains. 

And over the waves ; 
Under the fountains, 

And under the graves ; 
Under floods that are deepest, 5 

AVhich Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks that are steepest. 

Love will find out the way. 

Where there is no place 

For the glow-worm to lye ; 10 

Where there is no space 

For receipt of a fly ; 
Where the midge dares not venture, 

Lest herself fast she lay ; 
If love come, he will enter, 15 

And soon find out his way. 
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You may esteem him 

A child for his might ; 
Or jou may deem him 

A coward from hiR flight : 
But if she, whom love doth honour, 

Be conceal M from the daj» 
Set a thousand guards upon her, 

Love will find out the way. 



20 



Some think to lose him» 

By having him confin'd ; 
And some do suppose him» 

Poor thing, to be blind ; 
But if ne'er so close ye wall him, 

Do the best that you may. 
Blind love, if so ye call him. 

Will find out his way. 



25 
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You may train the eagle 

To stoop to your fist ; 
Or you may inveigle 

The phenix of the east ; 
The lioness, ye may move her 

To give o'er her prey ; 
But you'll ne'er stop a lover: 

He will find out his way. 



35 
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IV. 



LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ANNET, 



A 80OTTI8K BALLAD, 



——seems to be composed (not without improve- 
meots) out of two ancient English ones, printed in 
the former part of this volume. See book L ballad 
Xy. and book II. ballad IV.— If thU had been the 
original, the authors of those two ballads would 
hardly have adopted two such different stories : be- 
sides, this contains enlargements not to be found in 
either of the others. It is given, with some correc- 
tions, from a MS. copy transmitted from Scotland. 

Lord Thomas and fair Annet 

Sate a' day on a hill ; 
Whan night was cum, and sun was sett. 

They had not talkt their fill. 

Lord Thomas said a word in jest, 5 

Fair Annet took it ill : 
A' ! I will ncvir wed a wife 

Against my ain friends will. 

Gif ye wull nevir wed a Mrife, 

A wife wull neir wed yee. 10 

Sae he is hame to tell his mither, 

And knelt upon his knee: 
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O rede, rede, mither, he says, 
A 8;ade rede gie to mee : 

sail I tak the nut-browne bride^ 15 
And let faire Annet bee ? 

The nat-browne bride haes gowd and gear. 

Fair Annet she has gat nane ; 
And the little beautj fair Annet has, 

it wull soon be gane ! 90 

And he has till his brother gane : 

Now, brother, rede je mee ; 
A' sail I marrie the nat-browne bridO) 

And let fair Annet bee ? 

The nut-browne bride has oxen, brother, 25 
The nut-browne bride has kje ; 

1 wad hae je marrie the nut-browne bride. 
And cast fair Annet bje. 

Her oxen may dye i' the house, Billie, 
And her kye into the byre ; SO 

And I sail hae nothing to my sell, 
Bot a fat fadge by the fyre. 

And he has till his aUter gane : 

Now, sister, rede ye mee ; 
O sail I marrie the nut-browne bride, 35 

And set fair Annet free P 
yoL. III. 39 
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Ise rede je tak fair Annet. ThomaSy 
And let the browne bride alane ; 

Lest je Boald sigh and say, Alace ! 
IVhat is this we brought hame P 40 

No, I will tak my mithers counsel, 

And marrie me owt o'hand ; 
And I will tak the nut-browne bride ; 

Fair Annet may leive the land. 

Up then rose fair Annets father 45 

Twa hours or it wer day. 
And he is gane into the bower, 

Wherein fair Annet lay* 

Rise up, rise up, fair Annet, he says. 

Put on your silken sheene; 50 

Let us gae to St. Maries kirke. 
And see that rich weddeen. 

My maid es, gae to my dressing-ro^oie. 

And dress to roe my hair ; 
Whair-eir yee laid a plait before, 55 

See yee lay ten times mair. 

My maids, gae to my dressing-room, 

And dress to me my smock ; 
The one half is o* the hoiland fine. 

The other o' needle*work 60 
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The horse fair Annet rade upon. 

He amblit like the wind, 
Wi' siller he was shod before* 

W burning gowd behind. 

Four and twantj siller bells 65 

Wer a' tjed till his mane, 
And jae tift o' the norland wind, 

They tinkled ane by ane. 

Four and twanty gay gude knichts 

Rade by fair Annets side, 70 

And four and twanty fair ladies^ 

As gin she had bia a bride. 

And whan she cam to Maries kirk, 

She sat on Maries stean : 
The cleading that fair Annet had on 75 

It skinkled in their een. 

And whan she cam into the kirk, 

She shimmered like the sun ; 
The belt that was about her waist. 

Was a' wi' pearles bedone. 80 

She sat her by the nut-browne bride. 

And her een they wer sae clear, 
Lord Thomas he clean forgat the bride, 

Whan fair Annet she drew near. 
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He had a rose into his hand, 85 

And he gave it kisses three* 
And reaching by the nut-browne bride. 

Laid it on fair Annets knee. 

« Up than spak the nnt-browne bride. 

She spak wi' meikle spite ; 90 

And whair gat je that rose-water. 
That does mak jee sae white? 

O I did get the rose-water 

Whair je wull neir get nane, 
For I did get that ver j rose-water 95 

Into mj mithers wame. 

The bride she drew a long bodkin, 

Frae out her gaj head-gear. 
And strake fair Annet unto the heart. 

That word she nevir spak main 100 

Lord Thomas he saw fair Annet wex pale. 

And roarrelit what mote bee : 
But whan he saw her dear hearts blude, 

A' wood -wroth wexed hee. 

He drew his dagger, that was sae sharp, 105 

That was aae sharp and meet. 
And drave into the nut-brown^ bride, 

That fell deid at \^ feit, 
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Now stay for me, dear Annet, he sed. 
Now stay, my dear, he cry'd ; 110 

Then strake the dagger untill his heart, 
And fell deid by her side. 

Lord Thomas was buried without kirk-wa% 

Fair Annet within the quiere ; 
And o' the tane thair grew a birk, 115 

The other a bonny briere. 

And ay they grew, and ay they threw. 

As they wad faine be neare ; 
And by this ye may ken right weil, 

They were tWa lurers dearc. 120 
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V. 

UNFADING BEAUTY. 

This little beautiful sonnet is reprinted from a smili 
volume of ^^ Poems br Thomas Carew, Esq. one of 
^* the s^entlemen of the privie-chamber, and sewer in 
''ontinarj to his majesty (Charles I.) Lond. 1640." 
This elegant and almost-forgotten writer, whose 
poems have been deservedly revived, died, in the 
prime of his age, in 1639. 

In the original follows a third stanza; which, not 
being of general application, nor of equal nerit, I 
have ventured to omit. 

Her, that loves a rosie cheeke. 

Or a coral 1 lip admires. 
Or from star-like ejes doth seeke 

Fuel I to maintaine his (ires, 
As old time makes these decay, 5 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and stedfast mind. 
Gentle thoughts, and calme desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined. 
Kindle never-dying fires : 10 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheekes, or lips, or eyes. 
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VI. 

GEORGE BARNWELL. 

The subject of this ballad is sufficient! j popular 
from the modern play which is founded upon it. This 
wa^ written by Grorof. Lillo, a Jeweller of London, 
anf) first acted about 1730.— As for the ballad, it was 
printed at least as earlj as the middle of the last 
century. 

It is here given from three old printed copies, which 
exhibit a strance intermixture of Roman and black 
letter. It is also collated with another copy in the 
Ashmole Collection at Oxford, which is thus intitled, 
^ An excellent ballad of Geohoe Barnwell, an ap- 
** prentice of London, who . . . thrice robbed. his mas- 
** ter and murdered his uncle in Ludlow." The tune is 
*« The Merchant." 

This trasrical narrative seems to relate a real fact; 
but when it happened I have not been able to discover. 

THE FIRST PART. 

All youths of fair England 

That dwell both far and near. 
Regard my story that I tell. 

And to my song give ear. 

A London lad I was, 

A merchant's prentice bound ; 
My name Georyce Barnwell ; that did spend 

My master many a povnd. 
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Take heed of hariots then, 

And their enticing trains ; 10 

For bj diat means I hare been brought 

To hang alive in chains. 

As Ip upon a daj, 

Wai walking through thetre set 
About my master's business* 15 

A wanton I did meet. 

A gallant dainty dame. 

And sumptuous in attire ; 
With smiling look she greeted me, 

And did my name require. 90 

Which when I had declared, 

She gave me then a kiss. 
And said, if I would come to her, 

I should have more than this. 

Fair mistress, then quoth I, 25 

If I the place may know, 
This evening I will be with you, 

For I abroad must go 

To gather monies in, 

That are kny master's due : SO 

And ere that I do home retura, 

I'll come and visit you. 
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Good Barnwell, then quoth she. 

Do thou to Shoreditch come» 
And ask for Mrs. Millwood's house, • S5 

Next door unto the Gun. 

And trust me on mj truth, 

If thou keep touch with me, 
My dearest friend, as my own heart 

Thou shalt right welcome be. 40 

Thus parted we in peace, 

And home I passed right ; 
Then went abroad, and gathered in, 

By six o'clock at night. 

An hundred pound and one : 45 

With bag under my arm 
I went to Mrs. Millwood's house. 

And thought on little harm; 

And knocking at the door. 

Straightway herself came down ; 50 

Rustling in most brave attire. 

With hood and silken gown. 

Who, through her beauty bright. 

So gloriously did shine. 
That she amaz'd my dazzling eyes, 55 

She seemed so divine. 
VOL. III. 40 
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She took me by the hand, 

And with a modest gracOf 
Welcome, sweet Bunwell, then qnodi she, 

Unto this horoef J place. 60 

And since I have thee fonnd 

As good as th J word to be : 
A homely sapper, ere we part. 

Thou shalt take here with me. 

pardon me, quoth I, €5 
Fair mistress, I yon pray; 

For why, oat of my master's hoasoi 
So long 1 dare not stay. 

Alas, good sir, she said. 

Are you so strictly ty'd, 70 

Tou may not with your dearest friend 

One hoar or two abide ? 

Faith, then the case is hard : 
If it be sOy quoth she, 

1 would I were a prentice boand| 75 
To live along with thee : 

Tlierefore, my dearest George, 

List well what I shall say. 
And do not blame a woman much. 

Her fancy to bewray. 80 
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Let not affection's force 

Be counted lewd desire; 
Nor think it not immodestj, 

I should thy love require. 

With that she turned aside* 85 

And with a blushing red, 
A mournful motion she bewraj'd 

By hanging down her head. 

A handkerchief she had 

All wrought with silk and gold : 90 

Which she to stay her trickling tears 

Before h6r eyes did hold. 

This thing unto my sight 

Was wondrous rare and strange ; 
And in my soul and inward thought 95 

It wrought a sudden change : 

That I so hardy grew. 

To take her by th^ band : 
Saying, Sweet mistress, why do you 

So dull and pensive stand i 100 

Call me no mistress now, 

But Sarahy thy true friend. 
Thy servant, Millwood, bonoaring thee, 

UntU her life hath end. 
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If thou wouldst here alledge, ' 105 

Thou art in years a boj ; 
So was Adonis, yet was be 

Fair Venus' only joy* 

Thus I, who ne'er before 

Of woman found such grace, 110 

But seeing now so fair a dame 

Give me a kind embrace. 

I supt with her that night. 

With joys that did abound ; 
And for the same paid presently, 115 

In money twice three pound. 

An hundred kisses then. 

For my farewel she gave ; 
Crying, Sweet Barnwell, when shall I 

Again thy company have4^ 120 

O stay not hence too long. 

Sweet George, have me in mind. 
Her words bewicht my childishness. 

She uttered them so kind : 

So that I made a vow, 1£5 

Next Sunday without fail, 
With my sweet Sarah once again 

To tell some pleasant tale. 
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When she heard me say so, 

The tears fell from her eye ; 130 

O George, quoth she, If thon dost fail. 

Thy Sarah sure wili dye. 

Though long, yet loe ! at last, 

The appointed day was come, 
That I must with my Sarah meet; 135 

Having a mighty sum 

Of money in my hand,* 

Unto her house went I, 
Whereas my love upon her bed 

In saddest sort did lye. 140 

What ails my heart's delight. 

My Sarah dear P quoth I ; 
Let not my love lament and grieve, 

Nor sighing pine, and die. 

But tell me, dearest friend, 145 

What may thy woes amend. 
And thou shalt lack no means of help. 

Though forty pound 1 spend. 

* The having a sum of money with him on Sunday, be. ahowa 
tins narrative to have been penned before the civil wars : the 
strict observance of the Sabbath was owing to the change of 
maanen at that period. 
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With that she tnrn'd her hteil» 

And sickl J thus did smy, 150 

Oh me, sweet George, ny grief is grest, 

. Ten pound I haipeto ptj 

Unto a cruel wretch ; 

And God he knows, quoth she, 
I have it not. Tush, rise, 1 said, 155 

And take it here of me* 

Ten pounds, nor ten times ten, 

Shall make my love decay. 
Then from my bag into her lap, 

I cast ten pound stra^htway. 160 

All blithe and pleasant then, 

To banqueting we go; 
She proffered me to lye with her, 

And said it should be so. 

And after that same time, 105 

I gave her store of coyn. 
Yea, sometimes fifty pound at once; 

All which I did purloyn. 

And thus I did pass on ; 

Until my master then IfO 

Did call to have his reckoning in 

Cast up among his mra. 
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The which when u I heard, 

I knew not what to say : 
For well I knew that I was oat 175 

Two handred pound that daj. 

Then from mj master straight 

I ran in secret sort ; « 

And unto Sarah Millwood there 

Mj case I did report. 180 

^ But how she us'd this youth, 

** In this his care and woe, 
*^ And all a strumpet's wiley ways, 

** The sBcoM D PABT may showe.** 
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Touifo Barnwell comea to thee 
Sweet Sarah, my delight ; 

I am undone unless thou standi 
My faithful friend this night* 

Our master to acconptt 
Hath just occaaion found ; 

And I am caught behind the bai 
Above two hundred pound : 
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And now his wrath to 'scape, 
M J love, I fij to thee, 10 

. Hoping some time I may remaine 
In safety here with thee. 

With that she knit her brows. 

And looking all aquoy, 
Quoth she, What should I have to do 15 

'With any prentice boy P 

And seeing you have purloyn'd 

Your roaster's goods away. 
The case is bad, and therefore here 

You shall no longer stay. 90 

Why, dear, thou know'st, I said. 

How all which I could get, 
I gave it, and did spend it all 

Upop thee every whit. 

Quoth she. Thou art a knave, 25 

To charge me in this sort. 
Being a woman of credit fair, 

And known of good report : 

Therefore I tell thee flat. 

Be packing with good speed ; 30 

I do defie thee from my heart, 

And scorn thy filthy deed. 
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Is this the friendship, that 

You did to me protest ? 
Is this the great affection, which 35 

You so to me exprest ? 

Now fie on subtle shrews ! 

The best is, I may speed 
To get a lodging any where - 

For money in my need. 40 

False woman, now farewell, 

Whilst twenty pound doth last, 
My anchor in some other haven 

With freedom I will cast. 

When she perceiv'd by this, 45 

I had store of money there : 
Stay, George, quoth she, thou art too quick : 

Why, man, I did but jeer : 

Dost think for all my speech. 

That I would let thee go P 50 

Faith no, said she, my love to thee 

I wiss is more than so. 

You scome a prentice boy, 

I heard you just now swear. 
Wherefore I will not trouble you.—- 55 

—Nay, George, hark in thine ear ; 

VOL. lU. 41 
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Thou shalt not go to-night, 

What chance aoeVe befall : 
But man we'll have a bed for fliee» 

else the devil take all. 60 

So I by wiles bewitcht. 

And snar'd with fancy still. 
Had then no power to * get' away. 

Or to withstand her will. 

For wine on wine I call'd, 65 

And cheer upon good cheer ; 
And nothing in the world I thought 

For Sarah's love too dear. 

Whilst in her company, 

1 had such merriment ; 70 
All, all too little T did think. 

That I upon her spent. 

A fig for care and thought ! 

When all my gold is gone. 
In faith, my girl, we will hare morv, 75 

Whoever I light upon. 

My father's rich, why then 

Should I want store of gold ? 
Nay with a father sure, quoth she, 

A son may well make bold. 80 
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Vrt a sister richlj wed* 

I'll rob her ere I'll want. 
Nay then, quoth Sarah, thej may well 

Consider of jour scant. 

Naj, I an uncle have ; 85 

At Ludlow he doth dwell : 
He is a grazier, which in wealth 

Doth all the rest ezcell. 

Ere I will live in lack. 

And have no cojn for thee : 90 

I'll rob his house, and murder him. 

Why should you not? quoth shes 

Was I a man, ere I 

Would live in poor estate ; 
On father, friends, and all my kin, 95 

I would my talons grate. 

For without money* George, 

A man is but a beast : 
But bringing money, thou shalt be 

Always my welcome guest. 100 

For shouldst thou be pursued 
With twenty hoee and cryoi^ 
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And with a warrant searched for 
With Argus' hundred eyes. 

Yet here thou shalt be safe ; 105 

Such privj ways there be, 
That if thej sought an hundred years, 

Thej could not find out thee. 

And so carousing both 

Their pleasures to content : 110 

George Barnwell had in little space 

His money wholly spent. 

Which done, to Ludlow straight 

He did provide to go. 
To rob his wealthy uncle there ; 115 

His minion would it so. 

And once he thought to take 

His father by the way. 
But that he fearM his master had 

Took order for his stay.* 120 

Unto his uncle then 

He rode with might and main. 
Who with a welcome and good cheer 

Did Barnwell entertain. 

. * i. c. for stopping, and apprebenduig him at his fiKther's. 
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One fortnight*s space he stayed, 125 

Until it chanced so, 
His uncle with his cattle did 

Unto a market go. 

His kinsman rode with him, 

Where he did see right plain, ISO 

Great store of money he had took : 

When coming home again, 

Sudden within a wood, 

He struck his uncle down. 
And beat his brains out of his head ; 135 

So sore he crackt his crown. 

Then seizing fourscore pound, 

To London straight he hyed, 
And unto Sarah Millwood all 

The cruell fact descryed. 1-10 

Tush, * tis no matter, George, 

So we the money have 
To have good cheer in jolly sort. 

And deck us fine and brave. 

Thus lived in filthy sort, 145 

Until their store was gone : 
When means to get them any more, 

I wis, poor George had none. 
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Therefore in railing sort^ 

She thrust him out of door: 150 

Which is thejustreMUtrd of those. 

Who spend upon a whore. 

! do me not disgrace 

In this my need, quoth he. 
She calPd him thief and murderer, 155 

With all the spight might be : 

To the constable she sent. 

To have him apprehended ; 
And shewed how far, in each degree, 

He had the laws offended. 160 

When Barnwell saw her drift, 

To sea he got straightway ; 
Where fear and sting of conscience 

Continually on him lay. 

Unto the lord mayor then, 165 

He did a letter write ; 
In which his own and Sarah's fault 

He did at large recite. 

Whereby she seized was 

And then to Ludlow sent : 170 

Where she was judg'd, condemnM» and hang'd. 

For murder incontinent. 
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There djed this gallant quean, 
Such was her greatest gains : 

For murder in Polonia, 
Was Barnwell hang'd in chains. 



175 



Lo ! here-s the end of joutb, 
That after harlots haunt; 

Who in the spoil of other men, 
About the streets do flaunt. 



180 
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VII. 
THK STEDFAST SHEPHERD. 

These beautiful stanzas were written by George 
WiTHKR, of whom some account was given in the 
former part of this Volume : see the Song intitled 
The Shepherd's Resolution, Book II. Sone XXI. 
In the first Edition of this work onlj a small frag- 
ment of this Sonnet was inserted. It was afterwards 
rendered more complete and entire by the addition 
of five Stanzas more, extracted from Wither's pas- 
toral poem, intitled, ** The Mistress of Philarete,*' 
of which this Song makes a part. It is now given 
still more correct and perfect bj comparing it with 
another copy, printed by the author in his improved 
edition of ** The Shepherd's Hunting," 1620, 8vo. 

Hexce away, thou Syren, leave me, 

Pish ! unclaspe these wanton armes ; 
Sugred words can ne'er deceive me, 
(Though thou prove a thousand charmes.) 
Fie, fie, forbeare ; 5 

No common snare 
Can ever my aflfection chaine: 
Thy painted baits, 
And poore deceits, 
Arc all bestowed on me in vaine. 10 
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Pme no slave to such, as jou be ; 

Neither shall that snowy brest* 
Rowling eye, and lip of ruby 
Ever robb nie of my rest : 

Goe, goe, display 15 

Thy beautie's ray 
To some more-soone enamour'd swaine : 
Those common wiles 
Of sighs and smiles 
Are all bestowed on me in vaine. tO 

I have elsewhere vowed a dutie ; 

Tume away thy tempting eye : 
Shew not me a painted beautie; 
These impostures i defie : 

My spirit lothes 25 

Where gawdy clothes 
And fained othes may love obtaine : 
I love her so, 
Whose looke sweares No ; 
That all your labours will be vaine. SO 

Can he prize the tainted posies, 

Which on every brest are wome ; 
That may plucke the virgin roses 

From their never-touched thorne ? 

I can goe rest S5 

On her sweet brest, 
That is the pride of Cynthia's traine : 
VOL. III. 42 
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Then stay thy tongue ; 
Thy mermaid song 
Is all bestowed on me in vaine . 40 

Hee's a foole, that basely dallies, 

Where each peasant mates with him : 
Shall I haunt the thronged vallies. 

Whilst ther's noble hils to climbe P 
No, no, though clownes 45 

Are scar'd with frown es, 
I know the best can but disdaine : 
And those He prove : 
So will thy love 
Be all bestowed on me in vaine. 50 

I doe scorne to vow a dutie, 

Where each lustfull lad may wooe : 
Give me her, whose sun -like beau tie 
Buzzards dare not soare unto : 
Shee, shee it is 55 

Affbords that blisse 
For which I would refuse no paine : 
But such as you, 
Fond fooles, adieu ; 
You seeke to captive me in vaine. 60 

Leave me then, you Syrens, leave me ; 
Seeke no more to worke my harmes: 
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Craftie wiles cannot deceive me, 

Who am proofe against jour charmes : 
, You labour may 65 

To lead astray 
The heart, that constant shall remaine : 
And I the while 
Will sit and smile 
To see you spend your time in Yaine. 70 
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VIII. 

THE SPANISH VIRGIN, OR BFFBCT8 OF 

JEALOUSY. 

The subject of thU ballad is taken from a folio cal- 
lectioQ of tragical stories, intitled, '* The theatre of 
God's judgments, bj Dr.Beard and Dr.Tajlor, 1642." 
Pt. 2. p. 89.«-The text i» given (with corrections) 
from two copies ; one of them in black-letter in the 
Pepys collection. In this every stanza is accompa- 
nied with the following distich bj way of burden : 

<^ Oh jealousie ! thou art nurst in hell : 
*^ Depart from hence, and therein dwell." 

All tender hearts, that ake to hear 

Of those that suflfer wrong; 
All you, that never shed a tear. 

Give heed unto my song. 

Fair Isabella's tragedy 5 

My tale dotli far exceed : 
Alas, that so much cruelty 

In female hearts should breed ! 

In Spain a lady liv'd of late. 

Who was of high degree ; 10 

Whose wayward temper did create 

Much woe and misery. 
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Strange jealousies so fill'd her head 

With many a Tain sarmize. 
She thought her lord had wrong'd her bed, 15 

And did her love despise. 

A gentlewoman passing fair 

Did on this lady wait; 
With bravest dames she might compare ; 

Her beautj was compleat. 20 

Her lady cast a jealous eye 

Upon this gentle maid ; 
And taxt her with disloyaltye ; 

And did her ofl upbraid. 

In silence still this maiden meek 25 

Her bitter taunts would bear. 
While oft adown her lovely cheek 

W^ould steal the falling tear. 

In vain in humble sort she strove 

Her fury to disarm ; SO 

As well the meekness of the dove 

The bloody hawke might charm. 

Her lord, of humour light and gay, 

And innocent the while, 
As oft as she came in his way, 35 

Would on the damsell smile. 
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And ofl before his lady's face, 

As thinking her her friend» 
He would the maiden's modest grace 

And comeliness commend. 40 

All which incens'd his ladj 8o» 
She burnt with wrath extreame ; 

At length the fire that long did glow, 
Burst forth into a flame. 

For on a daj it so befelU 45 

When he was gone from home, 
The lady all with rage did swell. 

And to the damsell come. 

And charging her with great oflfence. 

And manj a grievous fault ; 50 

She bade her servants drag her thence, 
Into a dismal vault. 

That lay beneath the common-shore : 

A dungeon dark and deep : 
Where they were wont, in days of yore, 55 

Offenders great to keep. 

There never light of chearful day 

Dispersed the hideous gloom ; 
But dank and noisome vapours play 

Around the wretched room : 60 
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And adders, snakes, and toads therein. 

As afterwards was known. 
Long in this loathsome vault had bin, 

And were to monsters grown. 

Into this foul and fearful place, 65 

The fair one innocent 
Was cast, before her lady's face ; 

Her malice to content. 

This maid no sooner entered is. 

But strait, alas ! she hears 70 

The toads to croak, and snakes to hiss : 
.Then grievously she fears. 

Soon from their holes the vipers creep. 

And fiercely her assail : 
Which makes the damsel sorely weep, 75 

And her sad fate bewail. 

With her fair hands she strives in vain 

Her body to defend : 
With shrieks and cries she deth complain, 

But all is to no end. 80 

A servant listning near the door, 

Struck with her doleful noise. 
Strait ran his lady to implore ; 

But she'll not hear his voice. 
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With bleeding heart he goes agea 85 

To mark the maiden's groans ; 
And plainly hears, within the deD» 

How she herself bemoans. 

Again he to his lad j hies 

With all the haste he may : 90 

She into furious passion flies. 

And orders him away. 

Still back again does he return 

To hear her tender cries ; 
The virgin now had ceas'd to mourn ; 95 

Which fill'd him with surprize. 

In grief, and horror> and affright. 

He listens at the walls ; 
But finding all was silent quite. 

He to his lady calls. 100 

Too sure, O lady, now quoth he» 

Your cruelty hath sped ; 
Make hast, for shame, and come and see ; 

I fear the virgin's dead. 

She starts to hear her sudden fate, 105 

And does with torches run : 
But all her haste was now too late, 

For death his worst had done. 
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Th^ door being open'd, strait thej found 
The virgin stretched along : 110 

Two dreadful snakes had wrapt her round. 
Which her to death had stung. 

One round her legs, her thighs, her wast, 

Had twin'd his fatal wreath : 
The other close her neck embracM, 115 

And stopt her gentle breath. 

The snakes, being from her body thrust, 

Their bellies were so filPd, 
That with excess of blood they burst. 

Thus with their prey were kili'd. 120 

The wicked lady, at this sight. 

With horror strait ran mad ; 
So raving dy'd, as was most right, 

' Cause she no pity had. 

Let me advise you, ladies all, 125 

Of jealousy beware : 
It causeth many a one to fall, 

And is the devil's snare. 
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IX. 



JEALOUSY, TYRANT OF THE MIND. 



This Song ii by Drtdbv. beinf iBterted in his 
Tragi -ComcHdy of Love TaiuMPMANT, &Crf«— On ac- 
count of the subject, it is inserted here. 



What state of life can be so blest. 
As loye that warms the gentle brest ; 
Two souls in one ; the same desire 
To grant the bliss, and to require ? 
If in this heaven a hell we find, 
Tis all from thee, 
O Jealousie ! 
Thou tjrant, tjrant of the mind. 



All other ills, though sharp they prove. 
Serve to refine and perfect love : 10 

In absence, or unkind disdaine. 
Sweet hope relieves the lovers paine : 
But, oh, no cure but death we find 
To sett us free 

From jealousie, 15 

Thou tyrant, tyrant of the mind. 
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False in thj glass all objects are. 
Some sett too near, and some too far : 
Thou art the fire of endless night. 
The fire that burns, and gives no light 
All torments of the damn'd we find 
Id only thee, 
O Jealousie ! 
Thou tjranti tyrant of the mind* 



SSI 



SO 
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X. 

CONSTANT PENELOPE. 

The ladies are indebted for the following notaUe 
documents to the Pepjs Collection, where the ori- 
ginal is preserved in black-letter, and is intitled, ^ A 
'^ Looking-glass for Ladies, or a Mirrour for Married 
" Women. Tune, Queen Dido, or Troj town." 

When Greeks and Trojans fell at strife. 
And lords in armour bright were seen; 

When many a gallant lost his life 
About fair Hellen, beauty's queen; 

Ulysses, general so free, 5 

Did leave his dear Penelope/ 

When she this wofull news did hear^ 
That he would to the warrs of Troy; 

For grief she shed full many a tear, 

At parting from her only joy : 10 

Her ladies all about her came,- 

To comfort up this Grecian dame. 

Ulysses, with a heavy heart. 

Unto her then did mildly say. 
The time is come that we must part ; 15 

My honour calls me hence away; 
Yet in my absence, dearest, be 
My constant wife, Penelope. 
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Let me no longer live, she sayd, 

Then to m j lord I true remain ; 20 

My honour shall not be betraj'd 

Until I see mj love again ; 
For I will ever con^nt prove, 
As is the lojal turtle-dove. 



Thus did they part with heavy chear, S5 

And to the ships his way he took ; 

Her tender eyes dropt many a tear; 
Still casting many a longing look : 

She saw him on the surges glide, 

And unto Neptune thus she cry'd : SO 

Thou god, whose power is in the deep, 

And rulest in the ocean main, 
My loving lord in safety keep 

Till he return to me again : 
That I his person may behold, 35 

To me more precious far than gold. 

Then straight the ships with nimble sails 
Were all convey'd out ofher«ight: 

Her cruel fate she then bewails, 
Since she had lost her hearts delight. 40 

Now shall my practice be, quoth she. 

True vertue and humiiitv. 
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My patience I will pot in ure, 

M J charitj I will extend ; 
Since for my woe there it no cmre» 45 

The helpless now I will befriend : 
The widow and the fatfaeriess 
I will relieve, when in distress. 

Thus she continued year by year 

In doing good to every one ; 50 

Her fame was noised every where. 

To young an old the same was known. 
That she no company would mind, 
"Who were to vanity inclin'd. 



Mean while Ulysses fought for fame, 55 

'Mongst Trojans hazarding his life : 

Young gallants, hearing of her name. 
Came flocking for to tempt his wife : 

For she was lovely, young, and fair, 

No lady might with her compare. 60 



With costly gifts and jewels fine. 

They did endeavour her to win ; 
With banquets and the choicest wine. 

For to allure her unto sin : 
Most persons were of high degree, 65 

Who courted fair Penelope. 
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With modesty and cornel j grace 
Their. waDton saitt she did denye: 

No tempting charms could e'er deface 

Her dearest husband's memorye ; 70 

But constant she would still remain, 

Hopeing to see him once again. 

Her book her dayly comfort was. 

And that she often did peruse ; 
She seldom looked in her glass ; 75 

Powder and paint she ne'er would use. 
I wish all ladies were as free 
From pride, as was Penelope. 

She in her needle took delight, 

And likewise in her spinning-wheel ; 80 

Her maids about her erery night 

Did use the distaff, and the reel : 
The spiders, that on rafters twine, 
Scarce spin a thread more soft and fine. 

Sometimes she would bewail the loss 85 

And absence of her dearest love : 

Sometimes she thought the seas to cross, 
Her fortune on the waves to prove. 

I fear my lord is slain, quoth she. 

He stays so from Penelope. 90 
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At letij^h the ten years siege of Troj 
Did end ; in flames the citj barn'd ; 

And to the Grecians was great joj. 
To see the towers to ashes tum'd : 

Then came Uljsses home to see 95 

His constant, dear, Penelope. 

blame her not if she was glad. 
When she her lord i^in had seen. 

Thrice-welcome home, my dear, she said, 
A long time absent thou hast been : 100 

The wars shall never more deprive 

Me of my lord whilst I'm alive. 

Fair ladies all, example take ; 

And hence a worthy lesson learn, 
All youthful follies to forsake, 105 

And vice from virtue to discern : 
And let all women strive to be 
As constant as Penelope. 
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XI. 

TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS. 

By Col. lUchard Lovelace: from the volume of his 
poems, intitled ^^Lucasta, Lond. 1649," 12mo. The 
elegance of this writer's manner would be more ad- 
mired if it had somewhat more of simplicity. 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkinde. 

That from the nunnerie 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet minde, 

To warre and armes I flie. 

True, a new mistresse now I chase, 5 

The first foe in the field ; 
And with a stronger faith imbrace 

A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such. 

As you too shall adore ; 10 

I could not love thee, deare, so much, 

Lov'd I not honour more. 
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xn. 

VALENTINE AND URSINE. 

The old story-book of Yalentioe and Orson (which 
suegeftted the plan of this tale, but it is not strictlj 
followed in it) was originally a translation from the 
French, being one of their earliest attempts at ro- 
mance. See <^ Le Bibliotheque de Romans, &c.^ 

The circumstance of the bridge of bells is taken 
from the old metrical le{!:end of Sir Bevis, and has 
also been copied in the Seven Champions. The ori- 
ginal lines are, 

" Over the dyke a bridge there lay, 

'^ That man and beest might passe away: 

" Under the brydge were sixty belies; 

^' Right as the Romans telles ; 

^^ That there might no roan passe in, 

** But all they rang with a gyn." 

Sign. B. iv. 

In the Editor's folio MS. was an old poem on this 
subjt^ct, in a wretched corrupt state, unworthy the 
press : from which were taken sack particulars ts 
could be adopted. 

PART THE FIRST. 

When Flora 'gins to decke the fields 

With colours fresh and fine. 
Then holy clerkes their mattins sing 

To good Saint Valentine ! 
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The king of France that morning fair 5 

He would a hunting ride : 
To Artois forest prancing forth 

In all his princelye pride. 

To grace his sports a courtlj train 

Of gallant peers attend ; 10 

And with their loud and cheerful cryes 

The hills and vallejs rend. 

Through the deep forest swift thej pass, 
Through woods and thickets wild ; 

When down within a lonelj dell 15 

They found a new-born child ; 

All in a scarlet kerchef lay'd 

Of silk so fine and thin : 
A golden mantle wrapt him round, 

Pinn'd with a silver pin. 20 

The sudden sight surpriz'd them all ; 

The courtiers gather'd round ; 
They look, they call, the mother seek ; 

No mother could be found. 

At length the king himself drew near, 25 

And as he e<^zing stands, 
The pretty babe look'd up and smil'd. 

And stretchM his little hands. 
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Now, bj the rood, king Pepin sajt. 
This child is passing fair : SO 

I wot he is of gentle blood ; 
Perhaps some prince's heir. 

Goe bear him home unto my court 

With all the care ye may : 
Let him be christeuM Valentine, S5 

In honour of this day : 

And look me out some cunning nurse ; 

Well nurturM let him bee ; 
Nor ought be wanting that becomes 

A bairn of high degree. 40 

They look'd him out a cunning nurse ; 

And nurtur'd well was hee ; 
Nor ought was wanting that became 

A bairn of high degree. 

Thus grewe the little Valentine, 45 

Belov'd of king and peers ; 
And shew'd in all he spake or did 

A wit beyond his years. 

But chief in gallant feates of arms 

He did himself advance, 50 

That ere he grewe to man's estate 

He had no peere in France. 
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And BOW the early downe began 

To shade his jouthfal chin ; 
When Valentine was dabb'd a knight, 55 

That he might glory win. 

A boon, a boon, mj gracious liege, 

I beg a boon of tliee ! 
The first adventure that befalls, 

Maj be reserved for mee. 60 

The first adventure shall be thine ; 

The king did smiling saj. 
Nor many days, when lo ! there came 

Three palmers clad in graye. 

Help, gracious lord, they weeping say'd ; 65 

And knelt, as it was meet : 
From Artoys forest we be come. 

With weak and wearye feet. 

Within those deep and dreary e woods 

There wends a savage boy ; 70 

Whose fierce and mortal rage doth yield 
Thy subjects dire annoy. 

*Mong ruthless beares he sure was bred ; 

He lurks within their den : 
With beares he lives ; with beares he feeds^ 75 

And drinks the blood of men. 
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Tu more than savage strength he joins 

A more than human skill : 
For arms, ne cunning roaj saffice 

His cruel rage to still : 80 

Up then rose sir Valentine, 

And claimM that arduous deed. 
Go forth and conquer, saj'd the king, 

And great shall be thj meed. 

Well mounted on a milk-white steed » 85 

His armour white as snow ; 
As well beseem'd a virgin knight. 

Who ne'er had fought a foe : 

To Artoys forest he repairs 

With all the haste he may ; 90 

And soon he spies the savage youth 

A rending of his prey. 

His unkempt hair all matted hung 

His shaggy shoulders round : 
His eager eye all fiery glowM : 95 

His face with fury frown'd. 

Like eagles' talons grew his nails : 
His limbs were thick and strong; 

And dreadful was the knotted oak 

He bare with him along. 100 
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Soon as sir Valentine approached. 

He Atarts with sudden spring; 
And yellinfi; forth a hideous howl, 

He made the forests ring. 

As when a tjfc^r fierce and fell 103 

Hath spj'ed a passing roe, 
And leaps at once upon his throat; 

So sprung the savage foe ; 

So lightly leap'd with furious force 

The gentle knight to seize : 110 

But met his tall uplifted spear. 

Which sunk him on his knees. 

A second stroke so stiff* and stem 

Had laid the savage low ; 
But springing up. he raisM his club, 115 

And ainiM a dreadful blow. 

The watchful warrior bent his head, 

And shun'd the coming stroke ; 
Upon his taper spear it fell. 

And all to shivers broke. 120 

Then lighting nimbly from his steed. 

He drew his burnislit brand : 
Tho ^ava«re quick ai« !i;ilitning flew 

To wrest it from his hand. 
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Three times he graspM the silver hilt ; 125 

Three times he felt the blade ; 
Three times it fell with furious force ; 

Three ghastly wounds it made* 

Now with redoubled rage he roar'd ; 

His eje-ball flash'd with fire ; ISO 

Each hairy limb with furj shook; 

And all his heart was ire. - 

Then closing fast with furious gripe 

He clasp'd the champion round. 
And with a strong and sudden twist 135 

He laid him on the ground. 

But soon the knight, with active spring, 

O'erturn'd his hairy foe: 
And now between their sturdy fists 

Past many a bruising blow. 140 

They roll 'd and grappled on the ground. 

And there thev struggled long: 
Skilful and active was the knight; 

The savage he was strong. 

But brutal force and savage strength 145 

To art and skill must yield: 
Sir Valentine at length prevaiPd, 

And won the well-fought field. 
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Then binding strait his conquered foe 
Fast with an iron chain. 150 

Qe tjes him to his horse's tail. 
And leads him o'er the plain* 

To coart his hairy captive soon - 

Sir Valentine doth bring; 
And kneeling downe upon his knee, 155 

Presents him to the king. 

With loss of blood and loss of strength 

The savage tamer grew ; 
And to sir Valentine became 

A servant try'd and true. 160 

And 'cause with bearea he erst was bred^ 

Ursine they call his name ; 
A name which anto future times 

The Muses shall proclame. 



PART THB SECOND. 

In high renown with prince and peere 

Now liv'd sir Valentine : 
His high renown with prince and peere 
Made envious hearts repine. 
VOL. III. 45 
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It chanc'd the king upon a day 5 

Prepared a sumptuous feast : 
And there came lords, and dainty dames. 

And many a noble guest. 

Amid their cups, that freely flowM, 
Their revelry, and mirth, 10 

A youthful knight taxM Valentine 
Of base and doubtful birth. 

The foul reproach, so grossly urg'd* 

His generous heart did wound : 
And strait he vowM he ne'er would rest 15 

Till he his parents found. 

Then bidding king and peers adieu, 

Early one summer's day. 
With faithful Ursine by his side, 

From court he took his way. 20 

O'er hill and valley, moss and moor, 

For many a day they pass ; 
At length, upon a moated lake, 

They found a bridge of brass. 

Beyond it rose a castle fair, 25 

Y-built of marble stone : 
The battlements were gilt with gold. 

And glittred in the sun. 

V. 33. t. e, a lake that served for a moat to a caatle. 
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Beneath the bridge, with straDge device, 
A hundred bells were hung; 30 

That man, nor beast, might pass thereoni 
But strait their larum rung. 

This quickly found the youthful pair, 

Who boldlj crossing o'er. 
The jangling sound bedeaft their ears, 35 

And rung from shore to shore* 

Quick at the sound the castle gates 

Unlocked and opened wide. 
And strait a gyant huge and grim 

Stalk'd forth with stately pride. 40 

Now yield you, caytiffs, to my will ; 

He cried with hideous roar ; 
Or else the wolves shall eat your flesh, 

And ravens drink your gore. 

Vain boaster, said the youthful knight, 45 

I scorn thy threats and Aee : 
I trust to force thy brazen gates. 

And set thy captives free. 

Then putting spurs unto his steed. 

He aim'd a dreadful thrust ; 50 

The spear against the gyant glanc'd, 

And causM the blood to burst. 
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Mad and outrageous with the {Mdli, 

He whirled his mace of steel : 
The very wind of such a blow 55 

Had made the champion reel. 

It hapl J mist ; and now the knight 

His glittering sword displayed, 
And riding round with whirlwind speed 

Oft made him feel the blade. 60 

As when a 1ai^ and monstrous oak 

Unceasing axes hew : 
So fast around the gjant's limbs 

The blows quick-darting flew. 

As when the boughs with hideous fal 65 

Some hapless woodman crush : 
With such a force the enormous foe 

Did on the champion rush. 

A fearful blow, alas ! there came. 

Both horse and knight it took, 70 

And laid them senseless in the dust; 

So fatal was the stroke. 

Then smiling forth a hideous griH, 

The gjant strides in haste. 
And, stooping, aims a second stroke : 75 

<• Now caytiff breathe thy last !^ 
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But ere it fell, two thundering blows 

U(KiD his scull descend : 
From Ureiile's knotty club they came, 

Who ran to save his friend. 80 

Down sunk tlie gyant gaping wide. 

And roiling his grim eyes : 
The hairy youth repeats his blows: 

He gasps, he groans, he dies. 

Quickly sir Valentine roviv'd 85 

With Ursine's timely care : 
And now to search the castle walls 

The venturous youths repair. 

The blood and bones of murder'd knights 
They found where'er they came t 90 

At length within a lonely cell 
They saw a mournful dame» 

Her gentle eyes were dim'd with tears ; 

Her cheeks were pale with woe : 
And long sir Valentine besought 95 

Her doleful tale to know* 

^^ Alas ! young knight," she weeping said, 

" Condole my wretched fate ; 
'^ A childless mother here you see ; 

^^ A wife without a mate. 
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" These twenty winters here forlorn 

<< I've drawn my hated breath ; 
'^ Sole witness of a monster's crimes^ 

^ And wishing aye for death. 

*' Know, I am sister of a king, 105 

** And in my early years 
« Was married to a mighty prince^ 

** The fairest of his peers. 

" With him I sweetly liv'd in love 

^* A twelvemonth and a day: 110 

'' When, lo ! a foul and treacherous priest 

** Y -wrought our loves' decay. 

^'His seeming goodness wan him pow'r; 

^< He had his master's ear: 
" And long to me and all the world 115 

<^ He did a saint appear. 

^^ One day, when we were all alone^ 

^^ He proflTer'd odious love : 
" The wretch with horrour I repuls'd, 

^^ And from my presence drove. 120 

^^ He feign'd remorse, and piteous beg'd 

** His crime I'd not reveal : 
'' Which, for his seeming penitence, 

'* I promis'd to conceal. 
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** With treason, villainj, and wrong, 125 

" ^ J goodness he repay'd : 
^^IVith jealous doubts he fiU'd my lord, 

*< And me to woe betray'd. 

^' He hid a slave within my bed, 

<< Then rais'd a bitter cry. 130 

^* My lord, possest with rage, condemned 

*< Me, all unheard, to dye. 

'< But, 'cause I then was great with child, 

**Ai length my life he spar'd: 
<<But bade me instant quit the realme, 135 

<*One trusty knight my guard. 

'^ Forth on my journey I depart, ' 

^'Opprest with grief and woe; 
<^ And tow'rds my brother's distant court, 

^ With breaking heart, I goe. 140 

^^ Long time thro' sundry foreign lands 

"We slowly pace along : 
^' At length, within a forest wild, 

*' I fell in labour strong : 

** And while the knight for succour sought, 145 

^^And left me there forlorn, 
'< My childbed pains so fast increast 

" Two lovely boys were born. 
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'* The eldest fair, and smoothy aa aaow 

^ That tips the monQtain hoar s 150 

•* The joanger's little body rough 
^ With hairf wai cover'd o'er. 

<' Bttt here afresh begin my woes : 

*' While tender care I took 
'* To shield my eldest from the cold, 155 

" And wrap him in my cloak ; 



"A prowling bear burst from the wofdf 

" And seiz'd my younger son : 
^' Affection lent my weakness wings, 

'' And after them I run. 160 

<' But all fore wearied, weak and spent, 

" I quickly swoon'd away ; 
^^ And there beneath the greenwood shade 

^< Long time I lifeless lay. 

<* At length the knight brought me relief, 165 
<< And raisM me from the ground : 

"But neither of my pretty babes 
<< Could ever more be found. 

" And, while in search we wander'd Car, 
" We met that gyant grim ; iro 

** Who ruthless slew my trusty kni|^t, 
^* And bare me off with him. 
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^ Bat charm'd by heav'n, or else my griefs, 

'* He offerM me no wrong; 
^* Save that within these lonely walls 175 

«< I've been immurM so long." 

Now, surely, said the youthful knight, 

You are lady Bel Usance, 
Wife to the Grecian emperor: 

Your brother's king of France. 1 80 

For in your royal brother's court 

Myself my breeding had ; 
Where oft the story of your woes 

Hath made my bosom sad. 

If so, know your accuser's dead, 185 

And dying own'd his crime ; 
And long your lord hath sought you out 

Thro' every foreign clime. 

And when no tidings he could learn 

Of his much-wronged wife, 190 

He vow'd thenceforth within his court 
To lead a hermit's life. 

Nfw heaven is kind ! the lady said; 

And dropt a joyful tear : 
Shall I once more behold my lord ? 195 

That lord I love so dear ? 
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But, madam, said sir Valentine^ 

And knelt upon his knee; 
Know jou the cloak that wrapt your babe^ 

If you the same should see. 

And pulling forth the cloth of gold. 

In which himself was found; 
The lady gave a sudden shriek. 

And fainted on the ground. 



But bj his pious care reviv'd, 205 

His tale she heard anon ; 
And soon by other tokens found, 

He was indeed her son. 

But who's this hairj youth P she said; 

He much resembles thee : 210 

The bear devoured my younger son^ 

Or sure that son were he. 

Madam, this youth with bears was bred. 

And rearM within their den. 
But recollect ye any mark 215 

To know your son agen P 

Upon his little side, quoth she. 

Was stampt a bloody rose. 
Here, lady, see the crimson mark 

Upon his body grows ! 220 
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Then clasping both her new-found sons 
She bath'd their cheeks with tears ; 

And soon towards her brother's court 
Her joyful course she steers. 

What pen can paint king Pepin's joj, 225 

His sister thus restor'd ! 
And soon a messenger was sent 

To chear her drooping lord : 

Who came in haste with all his peers. 

To fetch her home to Greece ; 230 

Where many happy years they reign'd 
In perfect love and peace. 

To them sir Ursine did succeed. 

And long the scepter bare. 
Sir Valentine he itay'd in France, 235 

And was his uncle's heir. 
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XIII. 



THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 

This humourous song (as a former Editor* has well 
observed) is to old metrical romances and ballads of 
chivalry, what Don Quixote is to prose narrativeft of 
that kind : — a lively satire on their extravagant fic- 
tions. But although the satire is thus seneral, the 
subject of this ballad is local and peculiar; so that 
many of the finest strokes of humour are lost for want 
of our knowing the minute circumstances to which 
they allude. Many of them can hardly now be re- 
covered, although we have been fortunate enough to 
learn the general subject to which the satire referred, 
and shall detail the information with which we have 
been favoured, in a separate memoir at the end of 
the poem. 

In handling his subject, tlie Author has brought in 
most of the common incidents which occur in Ro- 
mance. The description of the dragont his out- 
rages—the people flying to the knight for succour 

^his care in choosing his armoui^— *-his being 

drest for fight by a young damsel and most of the 

circumstances of the battle and victory fallowing for 
the burlesque turn given to them) are wnat occur in 
every book of chivalry, whether in prose or verse. 

If any one piece, mure than another, is more particu- 
larly levelled at,it seems to be the old rhyming l^nd 

* Collection of Historical Ballads in 3 vols. 1727. 
-j- Sec above, p. 144, 145, and p. 270. 
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of Bir Bevis. There aDRAooN is attacked fromaWELL 
in a manner not very remote from this of the ballad : 

There was a well, so have I wjnne, 

And Bevis stumbled ryght therein. 

» * • 

Than was he glad without fajle. 

And rested a whyle for his avayle ; 

And dranke of that water his fyll ; 

And than he lepte out, with good wyll, 

And with Morglay his brand e 

He assayled the ciragon, I understande : 

On the dragon he smote so faste, 

Where that he hit the scales braste : 

The dragon then faynted sore. 

And cast a galon and more 

Out of his mouthe of venim strong, 

And on sjr Bevis he it flong : 

It was venymous y-wis. 

This seems to he meant by the Draeon of Want- 
ley's stink, ver. 110. As the politic knight's creeping 
out, and attacking the dragon, &c. seems evidently 
to allude to the following: 

Bevis blessed himselfe, and forth vode. 

And lepte out with haste full good; 

And Bevis unto the dragon eone is; 

And the dragon also to Bevis. 

Longe and harde was that fyght 

Betwene the dragon and that knyght : 

But ever whan syr Bevis was hurt sore. 

He went to the well, and washed him thore ; 

He was as hole as any man, 

Ever freshe as whan he began. 

The dragon sawe it might not avayle 

Besyde the well to hold batayle ; 

He thought he would, wyth some wyle, 

Out of that place Bevis begyle ; 
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He woulde have flowen then awayey 
But Bevis lepte after with good Morglaye, 
And hyt him under the wynge, 
As he was in his flyenge, &c. 

Sign. M.jv. L. j. &c. 

After all. perhaps the writer of this ballad was ac- 
quainted with the above incidents only through the 
medium of Spenser, who has assumed most of them 
in his Faery Queen. At least some particulars in the 
description of the Dragon, ^c. seem evidently bor- 
rowed from the latter. See Book 1. Canto 11. where 

the Dragon's ^^ two wynges like sayls huge long 

"tayl with stings his cruel rending clawes 

** and yron teeth his breath of smothering 

" smoke and sulphur"— —and the duration of the 
light for upwards of two days, bear a great resem- 
blance to passages in the following ballad ; though 
it must be confessed that these particulars are com- 
mon to all old writers of Romance. 

Although this Ballad must have been written earW 
in the last century, we have met with none but such 
as were comparatively modern copies. It is here 

f printed from one in Roman letter, in the Pepys Col- 
ection, collated with such others as could be pro- 
cured. 

Old stories tell, how Hercules 

A dragon slew at Lerna, 
With seven heads, and fourteen eyes. 
To see and well discern-a: 
But he had a club, this dragon to drub, 5 

Or he had ne'er done it, I warrant ye : 
But More of More-Hall, with nothing at all. 
He slew the dragon of Wantley. 
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This dragon had two furious wings. 

Each one upon each shoulder; 10 

With a sting in his tayl, as long as a flayl. 
Which made him bolder and bolder. 
He had long claws, and in his jaws 

Four and furtj teeth of iron ; 
With a hide as tough as anj buff, 15 

Which did him round environ. 

Have you not heard how the Trojan horse 

Held seventy men in his belly ? 
This dragon was not quite so big. 

But very near, I'll tell ye. 20 

Devoured he poor children three. 

That could not with him grapple ; 
And at one sup he eat them up, 
As one would eat an apple. 

All sorts of cattle this dragon did eat 25 

Some say he ate up trees. 
And that the forests sure he would 
Devour up by degrees : 
For houses and churches were to him geese and 
turkies ; 
He ate all, and left none behind, 30 

Bat some stones, dear Jack, that he could not crack. 
Which on the hills you will find. 

V er. 29. were to him gwm and birches. Other copiet. 
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Id Yorkshire, near fair Rotherham, 

The place I kaow it well ; 
Some two or three miles, or thereabouts, 35 
I vow I cannot tell ; 
But there is a hedge, just on the hill edge, 

And Matthew's house hard by it ; 
O there and then was this dragon's den. 
You could not chuse but spj it. 40 



Some saj, this dragon was a witch ; 

Some say, he was a devil, 
For from his nose a smoke arose. 
And with it burning snivel ; 
Which he cast off, when he did cough, 45 

In a well that he did stand by ; 
Which made it look, just like a brook 
Running with burning brandy. 



Hard by a furious knight there dwelt, 

Of whom all towns did ring, 50 

For he could wrestle, play at quarter-staff, 
kick, cuff and huff. 
Call son of a whore, do any kind of thing : 
By the tail and the main, with his hands twain 

He swung a horse till he was dead ; 
And that which is stranger, he for very anger 55 
Eat him all up but his head. 
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Thege children^ as I told, being eat; 

Men, women, girls, and bojs. 
Sighing and sobbing, came to his lodging, 
And made a hideous noise : 60 

O save us all. More of More-hall, 

Thou peerless knight of these woods ; 
Do but slay this dragon, who won't leaye us a rag on. 
We'll giye thee all our goods. 



Tut, tut, quoth he, no goods I want; 65 

But I want, I want, in sooth, 
A fair maid of sixteen, that's brisk, and keen. 
With smiles about the mouth ; 
Hair black as sloe, skin white as snow. 

With blushes her cheeks adorning; 70 

To anojnt me o'er night, ere 1 go to fights 
' And to dress me in the momipg. 



This being done, he did engage 

To hew the dragon down ; 
But first he went, new armour to 75 

Bespeak at Sheffield town ; 
With spikes all about, not within but without. 

Of steel so sharp and strong; 
Both behind and before, arms, legs, and all o'er, 
Some five or six inches long. 80 
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Had you but seen him in this dress. 
How fierce he looked and how bi^ 
You would have thought him for to be 
Some Egyptian porcupig t 
He frighted all, cats, dogs, and all, 8i 

Rach cow, each horse, and each hog : 
F^r fear thej did flee, for thej took him to be 
Some strange outlandish hedge-hi^. 



To see this fight, all people then 

Got up on trees and houses, 90 

On churches some, and chimneys too; 
Bat these put on their trowses, 
Not to spoil their hose. As soon as he rose. 

To make him strong and mighty. 
He drank by the tale, six pots of ale, 95 

And a quart of aqua-vitse. 



It is not strength that always wins. 

For wit doth strength excel 1 ; 
Which made our cunning champion 

Creep down into a well ; 100 

Where he did think, this dragon would drinks 

And so he did in truth ; 
And as he stoop'd low, he rose up and cry^d^ beh ! 
And hit him in the mouth. 
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Oh, quoth the dragon, pox takethee, come out, 105 

Thou diBturb'st me id my drink : 
And then he turn'd, and b ... at him ; 
Good lack how he did stink : 
Beshrew thy soul, thy body's foul. 

Thy dung smells not like balsam ; 110 

Thou son of a whore, thou stink'st so sore^ 
Sure thy diet is unwholsome. 

Our politick knight, on the other side, 

Crept out upon the brink. 
And gave the dragon such a douse, 115 

He knew not what to think : 
By cock, quoth he, say you so, do you see ? 

And then at him he let fly 
With hand and with foot, and so they went to't; 
And the word it was. Hey boys, hey ! 190 

Tour words, quoth the dragon, I don't under- 
stand; 
Then to it they fell at all. 
Like two wild boars so fierce, if I may 
Compare great things with small. 
Two days and a night, with this dragon did fight 
Our champion on the ground ; 126 

Tho' their strength it was great, their skill it was 
neat. 
They never had one WMnd. 
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At length the hard earth began to qmke. 

The dragon gave him a knock, 130 

Which made him to reel, and straitwaj he 
thought. 
To lift him as high as a rock, 
And thence let him fall. But More of More-hall, 

Like a valiant son of Mars, 
As he came like a lout, so he tum'd him about, 155 
And hit him a kick on the a . . . 

Oh, quoth the dragon, with a deep sigh. 

And turn'd six times together. 
Sobbing and tearing, cursing and swearing 
Out uf his throat of leather ; 
More of More-hall ! O thou rascal ! 140 

Would I had seen thee never ; [a . . . gut. 

With the thing at thy foot, thou hast prick'd my 
And I'm quite undone for ever. 

Murder, murder, the dragon cry'd, 145 

Alack, alack, for grief ; 
Had you but mist that place, you could 
Have done me no mischief. 
Then his head he shaked, trembled and quaked, 

And down he laid and cry'd ; 150 

First on one knee, then on back tumbled he. 
So groan'd, kickt, s . . ., and dy'd. 



« 



A description of the supposed scene of the 
foregoing Ballad, which was communicated to the Ed- 
itor m 176r,is here given in the words oftherelater: 
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<' In Yorkshire, 6 miles from Rotherham, is a vil- 
** lage, called Wortlet, the seat of the late Wort- 
^ LET Montague, Esq. About a mile from this vil- 
^ lace is a Lodre, named Warnoliff Lodge, but 
^ Yulgarly cailedWANTLET: here lies the scene of the 
^ Song. I was there above forty years ago : and it 
^beine a woody rocky place, my friend made me 
*< clamber oyer rocks ana stones, not telling me to 
** what end, till I came to a sort of a care ; then asked 
^my opinion of the place, and pointing to one end, 
** says, Here lay the Dragon killed by Moor of Moor-' 
*^ HALL : here lay his head ; here lay his tail ; and the 
** stones we came over on the hill, are those he could 
^ not crack ; and yon white house you see half a mile 
^ off, is Moor- HALL. I had dined at the lodge, and 
*' knew the man's name was Matthew, who was a 
'< keeper to Mr. Wortley, and, as he endeairoured to 
^ persuade me, was the same Matthew mentioned in 
^ the Song: in the house is the picture of the Dragon 
** and Moor of Moor-hall, and near it a Well, which, 
^ says he, is the Well described in the Ballad." 

t|t Since the former Editions of this humorous old 
Song were printed, the following Kkt to i he Satire 
hath been communicated by Godfrey Bosville, Esq. 
of Thurp, near Malton, m Yorkshire; who, in the 
most obliging manner, gave full permission to subjoin 
it to the Poem. 

Warncliffe Lodge, and Warncliffe Wood (yul- 
garly pronounced Wantlkt,) are in the parish of Pen- 
niston, in Yorkshire. The rectory of renniston was 
part of the dissolved monastery of St. Stephen's, West- 
minster; and was granted to the Duke of Norfolk's 
family : who therewith endowed an hospital, which he 
built at Sheffield, for women. The trustees let the 
improjpriation of the great tithes of Penniston to the 
Wortley family, who got a great deal by it, and want- 
ed to get still more : for Mr. Nicholas Wortley at- 
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tempted to take the tithes in kind, bnt Mr. Fnncifl 
Bosville opposed him, and there was a decree in b- 
^ Tonr of the modus in S7th Elix. The Ticarage of Pen- 
niston did not go along with the rectory, bat with the 
copyhold rents, and was part of a large parchase 
made bj Ralph Bosyiile, Esq. from Qaeen Elizabeth, 
in the id year of her reign : and that part he sold in 
12th Eliz. to his elder brother Godfrey, the father of 
Francis ; who left it, with the rest of his estate, to his 
wife, for her life, and then to Ralph, 3d son of his 
nncle Ralph. The widow married Lyonel Rowle- 
stone, liyed eighteen years, and survived Ralph. 

This premised, the Ballad apparently relates to die 
lawsuit carried on concerning this claim of Tithes 
made bj the Wortlej family. *^ Houses and Churches 
were " to him Geese and Turkeys:" which are tithe- 
able things, the Dragon chose to live on. Sir Francis 
Wortlev, the son of Nicholas, attempted again to take 
the Tithes in kind : but the parishioners subscribed 
an agreement to defend their modus. And at the head 
of t£e agreement was Lyonel Rowlestone, who is 
supposed to be one of ^Hhe Stones, dear Jack, which 
^ the Dragon could not crack." The agreement is 
still preserved in a large sheet of parchment, dated 1st 
of James I. and is full of names and seals, which might 
be meant by the coatof armour, "with spikes all about, 
"both within and without." M^rk of More-hall was 
either the attorney, or coun^lor, who conducted the 
suit. He is not distinctly remembered, but More-hall 
is still extant at the very bottom of Wantley [Wam- 
cliflf] Wood, and lies so low, that it might be said to 
be in a well : as the Dragon's den [Wamcl iff Lodge] 
was at the top of the wood, ^ with Matthew's house 
hard by it." The Keepers belonging to the Wortley 
family were named, for many generations, Matthew 
Northall : the last of them left this lods;e, within me- 
mory, to be Keeper to the Duke of Norfolk. The pre- 
sent owner of More-hall still attends Mr. Bosville'f 
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Manor-Court at Ox-sprine, and pays a Rose a year. 
" More of More-hall. witTi nothing at all, slew the 
Dragon of Wantlej." He gave him, instead of tithes, 
■0 small a modus, that it was in effect nothing at all, 
and was slajine him with a vengeance. *<The poor 
children three,'' &c. cannot surely mean the three 
sisters of Francis Bosville, who would have been co- 
heiresses, had he made no will ? The late Mr. Bos- 
ville had a contest with the descendants of two of 
them, the late Sir Geo. Saville's father, and Mr. Cop- 
ley, about the presentation to Penniston, they sop- 
posing Francis had not the power to give this part of 
the estate from the heirs at law ; but it was decided 
against them. The Dragon (Sir Francis Wortley) 
succeeded better with his cousin Wordesworth, the 
freehold lord of the manor (for it is the copyhold 
manor that belongs to Mr. Bosville) having persuaded 
him not to join the refractory parishioners, under a 
promise that he would let him his tythes cheap : and 
now the estates of Wortley and Wordesworth are 
the only lands that pay tithes in the parish. 

N. B. The << two days and a night," mentioned in 
ver. 125, as the duration of the combat, was proba- 
bly that of the trial at law. 
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XIV. 
ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND. 

THE FIRST PART. 

As the former song is in ridicule of the extrayagtnt 
incidents in old ballads and metrical romances ; so 
this is a burlesque of their style ; particularly of the 
rambling transitions and wild accumulation of un- 
connected parts, so freauent in many of them. 

This ballad is given trom an old black-letter copy 
in the Pepys collection, '< imprinted atLondon, 1612.'' 
It is more ancient than many of the preceding ; but 
we place it here for the sake of connecting it with 
the Second Part. 

Why doe you boast of Arthur and his knightes, 

Knowing <weli' how many men have endured fightes: 

For besides king Arthur, and Lancelot du lake. 

Or sir Tristram de Lionel, that fought for ladies 
sake; 

Read in old histories, and there you shall see 

How St. George, St. George the dragon made to flee. 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 

France ; 

Sing, Honi soil qui mal y pense. 

Mark our father Abraham, when first he resckued 

Lot 
Onely with his household, what conquest there he 

got: 
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Darid was elected a prophet and a king, [sling : 

He slew the great GoHah, with a stone within a 

Yet these were not knightes of the table round ; 

Nor St. George, St. George, who the dragon did 

confound. [France ; 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi soil qui mal y fiense, 

Jefihthah and Gideon did lead their men to fight. 
They conquered the Amorites, and put them all to 

flight: 
Hercules hislabours ^ were' on the plaines of Basse; 
And Sampson slew a thousand with the jaw bone 

of an asse, [mighty spoyle : 

And eke he threw a temple downe, and did a 

But St. George, St George he did the dragon foyle. 

St. George he was for England; St. Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi soil qui mal y fiense. [France; 

The warres of ancient monarchs it were too long 

to tell, [eiQell ; 

And likewise of the Romans, how farre they did 

Han ny ball and Scipio in many a fielde did fighte : 

Orlando Furioso he was a worthy knighte : 

Remus & Romulus,were they that Rome did builde : 

But St. George, St. George the dragon made to 

yieldc. [France ; 

St. George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 

Sing, /font soit qui maly pense. 

TOL. III. 48 
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The noble Alphonso, that was the Spanish kin^ 
The order of the red scarffes and bandrollea in did 

bring :• 
He had a troope of mighty knightes, when first he 

did begin, 
Which sought adventures farre and neare^ that con- 
quest thej might win ; 
The ranks of the Pagans he often put to flight: 
But St. George, St. George did with the dragon fight 
St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 
Sing, Hoi^i soit qui mal ypenae. (Trance; 

Many ^ knights' have fought with proud Tamber- 

laine : 
Cutlax the Dane, great warres he did maintaine: 
Rowland of Beame, and good < sir' Olivere 
In the forest of Aeon slew both woolfe and beare: 
Besides that noble Hollander, 'sir' Goward with 

the bill : [spill. 

But St. George, St. George the dragon's blood did 

St George he was for England; -St Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi soit qtd maly pense. [Trance ; 

Valentine and Orson were of king Pepin's blood: 
Alfride and Henry they were brave knightes and 

good: 
The four sons of Aymon, that folio w'd Charlemaine: 
Sir Hughon of Burdeaux, and Godfrey of Bnllaine: 

* This probably alludes to «An Ancient Order of Knighthood, 
<* called the Order of the Band, instituted by Don Alphonsus, 
** king of Spain, ... to wear a red riband of three fingers 
" breadth," &c. See Ames, Typog. p. 327. 
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These were all French knightes that lived in that 

age: 
But St. George, St George the dragon did assuage. 
St. Geoi^ he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 
Sing, Honi soit qui mal y pense* ([France ; 

Bevis conquered Ascapart, and after slew the boare. 
And then he crost bejond the seas to combat with 

the moore: 
Sir Isenbras and Eglamore, they were knightes 

most bold ; 
And good Sir John Mandeville of travel much hath 

told: 
There were many English knights that Pagans did 

convert : 
But St George, St. George pluckt out the dragon's 

heart. 
St George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 
Sing, Hani soit qui mal ypense. [France ; 

The noble earl of Warwick, that was call'd sir Guy, 

The infidels and pagans stoutlie did defie ; 

He slew the giant Brandimore, and after was the 

death 
Of that most ghastly dun cowe, the divell of Duns- 
more heath ; 
Besides his noble deeds all done beyond the seas : 
But St George, St. George the dragon did appease. 
St. George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 
Sing, Honi soit qui mal y pen$e. [France ; 
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Richard C(£ur-de-lion» erst king of tUs Isndy 
He the lion gored with his naked hand :* 
The false duke of Austria nothing did he feare; 
But his son he killed with a boie on the eare ; 
Besides his famous actes done in the holj lande : 
But St George, St. George the dragon did with- 
stande. ^France; 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 
Sing, Honi soii qui mal ypenst. 

Henrj the fifth he conquered all France, 
And quartered their arms, his honour to adTance : 
He their cities razed, and threw their castles downe. 
And his head he honoured with a double crowne: 
He thumped the French-men, and after home he 

came: 
But St. George, St. George he did the dragon tame. 
St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 
Sing, Honi soii qui mai y fiense, [France; 

St. David of Wales the Welsh-men much advance : 
St. Jaques of Spaine, that never jet broke lance : 
St. Patrickeof Ireland, which was St. Georges boj. 
Seven jeares he kept his horse, and then stole him 

awaj : 

For which knavish act, as slaves thej doe remaine: 

But St. George, St. George the dragon hehathslaine. 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi soit qui mcd y pense, [France ; 

* Alluding to the fabulous Exploits Attr'buted to this Kin;^ in 
the old Romances. See the Dissertation prefixed to this volume. 
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XV. 
ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND. 

THK SECOND PART^ 

was written bv John Guvbb, M. A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford. The occasion of its being composed 
is said to have been as follows. A set of gentlemen of 
the university had formed themselves into a Club, all 
the members of which were to be of the name of 
George: their anniversary feast was to be held on 
St. George's day. Our Author solicited strongly to 
be admitted ; but his name being unfortunately John, 
this disquali6cation was dispensed with only upon 
this condition, that he would compose a song in no- 
nour of their Patron Saint, and would every year pro- 
duce one or more new stan7.as, to be sung on tneir 
annual festival. This gave birth to the followinj^ 
humorous performance, the several stanzas of which 
were the produce of many successive anniversaries.* 
This diverting poem was Ion": handed about in ma- 
nuscript; at length a friend ofGRuna's undertook to 
get it printed, who, not keeping pace with the impa- 
tience of his friends, was addressed in the following 
whimsical macaronic lines, which, in such a collection 
as this, may not improperly accompany the poem 
itself. 



• To this circumstance it is owing' that the ICditorhas never 
met with two copies in which the stanzas arc arranged alike : 
he has therefore thrown them into what appeared the most na- 
tural order. The verses are properly long* Alexandrines, hut 
the narrowness of the pagr made it necessary to subdivide 
them : they are here pnnted with many improvements. 
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ExposiTLATinHcinLA, sive QjjnnmwivifmuL ad Amomni 
[Athskton] ob Poema JoHuririt Gbubb, Ylii r»v ^mif inge- 
niofiissimi in lucem nondum ediU. 

Toxi ! Tune nnes divina poemata Gnibbi 
Intomb'd in secret thus still to remain any longer, 
T«vfOfi« rtv shall last 12 r^vCCi Ji*Mm0%f mny 
Grubbe tuum nomen vivet aum nobilis ale-a. 
Efficit heroas, dignamque heroe puellain. 
Est genus heroum, quos nobilis efficit ale-a 
Qui pro niperkin clamant, quatemque liquoris 
Quem vocitant Homines Brandy, Superi Cheny-bmidy. 
Saepe illi long-cut, vel small-cut flare Tobacco 
Sunt soliti pipos. Ast sa generosior herba 
(Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum) 
Mundungiis desit, tum non funcarc recusant 
Brown-paper tostft, vel quod fit arundine bed-mat. 
Hie labor, hoc opus est heroum ascendere sedes ! 
Ast ego quo rapiar ? quo me feret cntheus ardor, 
Grubbe, tui memorem ? Divinum expande poema. 
Qux mora P quae ratio est, quin Grubbi protinus anser 
Yirgilii, Flaccique simul canat inter olores ? 

At length the importunity of his friends prevailed, 
and Mr. Grubb's song was published at Oxford, un- 
der the following title : 

The British Heroes 

A New Poem in honour of St. George 

By Mr. John Grubb 

School-master of Christ-Church 

Oxo!7. 1688. 

Favete liji^is : earmina non prius 

Audita t rnusarum sacerdoa 

Canto. '^— Hob. 

Sold by Henry Clements. Oxon. 

The story of king Arthur old 

Is verj memorable. 
The number of his valiant knights. 

And roundness of his table: 
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The knights around his table in 5 

A circle sate, d'ye see : 
And altogether made up one 

Large hoop of chivalry. 
He had a sword, both broad and sharp, 

Y-cleped Caliburn, 10 

Would cut a flint more easily 

Than pen -knife cuts a corn ; 
As case-knife does a capon carve. 

So would it carve a rock. 
And split a roan at single slash, 15 

From noddle down to nock. 
As Roman Augur's steel of yore 

Dissected Tarquin's riddle, 
So this would cut both conjurer 

And whetstone thro' the middle. 20 

He was the cream of Brecknock, 

And flower of all the Welsh : 
But George he did the dragon fell. 

And gave him a plaguy squelsh. [France ; 

St. George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi soit qui tnal y pense. 26 

Pendragon, like his father Jove, 

Was fed with milk of goat ; ' 
And like him made a noble shield 

Of she-goat's shaggy coat : 30 

On top of burnisht helmet he 

Did wear a crest of leeks ; 
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And onions' heads, whose dreadfiil nad 

Drew tears down hostile cheeks* 
Itch and Wels»h blood did make himhot» SS 

And very prone to ire ; 
H' was ting'd with brimstone, like a matdi^ 

And would as soon take fire. 
As brimstone he took inwardly 

When scurf gave him occasion, 40 

His postern puff of wind was a 

Sulphureous exalation. 
* The Briton neTer tergivers'd, 

But was for adverse drubbing. 
And never turn'd his back to aught, 45 

But to a post for scrubbing. 
His sword would serve for battle, or 

For dinner, if jou please ; 
When it had slain a Cheshire man, 

'Twould toast a Cheshire cheese. 50 

He wounded, and, in their own blood, 

Did anabaptize Pagans : 
But George he made the dragon an 

Example to all dragons. [France; 

St George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi soit qui mat y pense, 56 

Brave Warwick Guj, at dinner time, 

Challeng'd a gjant savage ; 
And streight came out the unweildly lout 

Brim-full of wrath and cabbage : 60 
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He had a phiz of latitude* 

And was full thick i' th' middle ; 
The cheeks of puffed trumpeter. 

And paunch of squire Beadle.* 
But the knight felPd him, like an oak, 65 

And did upon his back tread ; 
The valiant knight his weazon cut. 

And Atropos his packthread. 
Besides he fought with a dun cow. 

As say the poets wittj, 70 

A dreadful dun, and horned too. 

Like dun of Oxford citj : 
The fervent dog-days made her mad« 

Bj causing heat of weather, 
Syrius and Procyon baited her, 75 

As bull -dogs did her father : 
Grasiers, nor butchers this fell beast. 

E'er of her frolick hindred ; 
John Dotsett sheM knock down as flat. 

As John knocks do¥m her kindred : 80 

Her heels would lay je all along* 

And kick into a swoon ; 
Frewin's^ cow-heels keep up your corpse) 

But hers would beat you down. 



* Men of bulk antwenble to their placet^ at ia wafl known 
mt Oxford. 

f A butcher that then tenred the colleipe. 

t A cook» who on iait nights waa iamoua te aeOing cow-beel 
and tripe. 
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She vanquisht many a stardj wight, 85 

And proud waft of the honour ; 
Was pufft by mauling butchers so. 

As if themselTes had blown her. 
At once she kickt, and pusht at Guj, 

But all that would not fright him ; 90 

Who waT*d his winjard o'er sir-lojn, 

As if he'd gone to knight him. 
He let her blood, frenzy to cure^ 

And eke he did her gall rip ; 
His trenchant blade, like cook's long spit, 95 

Ran thro' the monster's bald-rib : 
He rear'd up the vast crooked rib, 

Instead of arch triumphal : 
But George hit th' dragon such a pelt. 

As made him on his bum fall. 100 \ 

St George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 

France ; 
Sing, Honi 9(nt qui mat y pense^ 

Tamerlain, with Tartarian bow. 

The Turkish squadrons slew; 
And fetch'd the pagan crescent down, 105 

With half-moon made of jew : 
His trusty bow proud Turks did gall 

With showers of arrows thick. 
And bow-strings, without strangling, sent 

Grand-Visiers to old Nick: 110 
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Much turbanU, and mucK Pagan pates 

He made to humble in dust ; 
And heads of Saracens he fixt 

On spear, as on a sign-post : 
He coop'd in cage Bajazet the prop 115 

Of Mahomet's religion. 
As if 't had been the whispering bird. 

That prompted him, the pigeon. 
In Turkey-leather scabbard, he 

Did sheath his blade so trenchant: 1£0 

But George he swing'd the dragon's tail. 

And cut off every inch on't. [Prance ; 

St George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 
Sing, H(mi saii quimaly pmst. 



The amazon Thalestris was 125 

Both beautiful and bold ; 
She sear'd her breasts with iron hot, 

And bang'd her foes with cold. 
Her hanfl was like the tool, wherewith 

Jove keeps proud mortals under: ISO 

It shone just like his lightning. 

And batter'd like his thunder. 
Her eje darts lightning, that would bbst 

The proudest he that swagger'd. 
And melt the rapier of his soul, 135 

In its corporeal scabbard. 
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Her beautj, and her drum to foes 

Did cause amazement double ; 
As timorous larks amazed are 

With light, and with a low-bell : 140 

With beauty, and that Upland -charm,* 

Poor men she did bewitch all ; 
Still a blind whining lover had, 

As Pallas had her scrich-owl. 
She kept the chastness of a nun 145 

In armour, as in clojster : 
But George undid the dragon just 

As you'd undo an oister. (Trance ; 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi sait quimalypeme. 150 

Stout Hercules was offspring of 

Great Jove and fair Alcmene : 
One part of him celestial was. 

One part of him terrene. 
To scale the hero's cradle walls 155 

Two fiery snakes combined, * 
And, curling into swaddling deaths. 

About the infant twin'd : 
But he put out these dragons' fires. 

And did their hissing stop; 160 

As red-hot iron with hissing noise 

Is quencht in blacksmith's shop. 

* Thedmin. 
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He cleans'd a stable, and rubb'd down 

The horses of new-comers; 
And out of horse-dung he rais'd fame, 165 

As Tom Wrench* does encumbers. 
He made a river help him through ; 

Alpheus was under-groom ; 
The stream, disgust at office mean. 

Ran murmuring thro' the room: 170 

This liquid ostler to prevent 

Being tired with that long work, 
His father Neptune's trident took, 

Instead of three-tooth'd dung-fork. 
This Hercules, as soldier, and 175 

As spinster, could take pains ; 
His club would sometimes spin ye flax. 

And sometimes knock out brains : 
H' was forc'd to spin his miss a shift 

By Juno's wrath and h6r-spite ; 180 

Fair Omphale whipt him to his wheel. 

As cook whips barking turn-spit. 
From man, or chum, he well knew how 

To get him lasting fame : 
He'd pound a giant, till the blood, 185 

And milk till butter came. 
Often he fought with huge battoon. 

And oftentimes he boxed ; 



* Who kept Pandise gudens at Oxfefd. 
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m 

Tapt a fresh monster once a moDth* 

As Hervey* doth fresh hogshead. 190 

He gave Aniens snch a hug, 

As wrestlers give in Cornwall : 
But Oeorge he did the dragon kill. 

As dead as any door-nail. 
St George he was for England ; St« Dennis was for 

France ; 
Sing, Honi soU qui mal y penae. 196 

The Gemini, sprung from an egg, 

Were put into a cradle : 
Their hrains with knocks and bottled -ale, 

Were often -times full addle : 200 

And, scarcely hatch'd, these sons of him. 

That hurls the bolt trisulcate, 
With helmet-shell on tender head. 

Did tustle with red-ey'd pole-cat. 
Castor a horseman, Pollux tho' 205 

A boxer was, I wist : 
The one was fam'd for iron heel ; 

Th' other for leaden fist. 
Pollux to shew he was a god, 

When he was in a passion 210 

With fist made noses fall down flat 

By way of adoration : 

* A noted drawer it the Memiaid taTem ia Oxfofd. 
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This fiit, as sure as French disease, 

Demolish'd noses' ridges : 
He llLe a certain lord* was fan'd 215 

For breaking down of bridges. 
Castor the flame of fiery steed. 

With well-spur'd boots too|L down; 
As men, with leathern buckets, quench 

A fire in country town. 2^ 

His famous horse, that liv'd on oats. 

Is suDg on oaten quill ; 
By bards' immortal provender 

The nagsurviveth still. 
This shelly brood on none but knayes 225 

Employed their brisk artillery : 
And flew as naturally at rogues. 

As eggs at thief in pillory .t 
Much sweat they spent in furious fight. 

Much blood they did effund : 250 

Their whites they vented thro' the pores ; 

Their yolks thro' gaping wound : 
Then both were cleans'd from blood and dust 

To make a heavenly sign ; 
The lads were, like their armour, scowr'd, 235 

And then hang op to shine ; 

* Lord Lovekoe broke down th« bridges tbout Oxford, tt 
the beginning of the RevoHitioii. 9ee on this subject a HaUad 
in Smith's Poems, p. 101. Loiid. 1713. 

f It has been suggested by an in^nious Correspondent that 
this was a popuUr subject at that tune : 

Not carted Bawd, or Dan de Foe, 

In wooden Buff ere blustei'd so«—-— Smith's Poems, p. 117. 
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Such were the heavenly doaUe-DickSj 

The SODS of Jove and Tjndar : 
But George he cut the dragon iip» 

As he had bin duck or windar. £40 

St. George he was for England | St. Dennis was for 

Singf Honiioit qui mal If penae. [[France; 

Gorgon a twisted adder wore 

For knot upon her shoulder: 
She kemb'd her hissing periwig, 245 

And curling snakes did powder* 
These snakes they made stiff changelings 

Of all the folks they hist on ; 
They turned barbars into hones, 

And masons into free -stone : 250 

S worded magnetic Amazon 

Her shield to load -stone changes ; 
Then amorous sword by magic belt 

Clung fast unto her haunches. 
This shield long village did protect, 255 

And kept the army from -town. 
And changM the bullies into rocks. 

That came t'invade Long-Compton.* 
She post-diluvian stores unmans. 

And Pyrrha's work unravels ; 260 

And stares Deucalion's hardy boys 

Into their primitive pebbles. 

* See the account of Rolricht Stones, in Dr. Ploofs. Hist, of ' 
Ozfordflhire. 
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Red noses she to rubies turns, 

And noddles into bricks : 
But George made dragon luxative ; 265 

And gave him a bloody flix. 
9t. George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 
Sing» Hani aait qui mal y pense. [France ; 

By boar-spear Meleager got 

An everlasting name, 270 

And out of haunch of basted swine* 

He hew'd eternal fame. 
This beast each hero's trouzers ript. 

And rudely shew'd his bare-breech, 
Prickt but the wem, and out there came Z75 

Heroic guts and garbadge. 
Legs were secur'd by iron boots 

No more than peas by peascods : 
Brass helmets, with inclosed sculls, 

Wou'd crackle in's mouth like chesnuts. 280 
His tawny liairs erected were 

By rage, that was resistless ; 
And wrath, instead of cobler's wax, 

Did stiffen his rising bristles. 
His tusk lay'd dogs so dead asleep, 285 

Nor horn, nor whip cou'd wake 'um: 
It made them vent both their last blood, 

And their last album-grecum. 
9ut the knight gor'd him with his spear, 

To make of him a tame one, 290 
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And arrows thick, instead of cloTes» 

He stuck in monster'a gammoii. 
For monumental pillar, that 

His victory might be known, 
He rais'd up, in cjlindric form, 895 

A collar of the brawn. 
He sent his shade to shades below. 

Id Stygian mud to wallow ; 
And eke the stout St. George eftsoon. 

He made the dragon follow. 300 

St George he was for England ; St Dennia was for 

France ; 
Sing, Honi soil qui maly pente. 

Achilles of old Chiron learnt 

The ^reat horse for to ride ; 
H' was taught by th' Centaur's rational part, S05 

The hinnible to bestride. . 
Bright silver feet, and shining face 

Had that stout hero's mother ; 
As rapier's silver'd at one end, 

And wounds you at the other. 310 

Her feet were bright, his feet were 

As hawk pursuing sparrow : 
Her's had the metal, his the speed 

Of Brabum's* silver arrow. 



* Braburn, a gfentleman commoner of Lincoln college, give 
a nlver arrow to be shot for bj the archcfs of the univelvtj of 
Oxford. ° f 
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Thetis to double pedagogue S15 

Commits her dearest boy ; 
Who bred him from a slender twig 

To be the scourge of Troy : 
But ere he lasht the Trojans, h' was 

In Stygian waters steept; SSO 

As birch is soaked first in piss. 

When boys are to be whipt. 
With skin exceeding hard, he rose 

From lake, so black and muddy. 
As lobsters from the ocean rise, 325 

With shell about their body : 
And, as from lobster's broken claw. 

Pick out the fish you mighty 
So might you from one nnskell'd heel 

Dig pieces of the knight. 330 

His myrmidons robb'd Priam's barns 

And hen-roosts, says the song ; 
Carried away both corn and eggs. 

Like ants from whence they sprung. 
Himself tore Hector's pantaloons, 335 

And sent him down bare*breech'd 
Tu pedant Radamanthus, in 

A posture to be switch'd. 
But George he made the dragon look. 

As if he had been bewitch'd. 340 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 

Prance ; 
Singy Hind aoU qtti maiypmn. 



Full r^tit to the Romaog was 

Tl>e Carthaginian Hanni- 
bal ; him I mean, who gave them such 

A devilish thump at Cannn: 
Moors thick, as goats on Penntenmure, 

Stoixl on the Alpes's front: 
Their one-eyed guide.* like blinking mole, 

Hor'd Ihro" ihe hiud'ring mount: 
Who, baffled bj the massj rock, 

Took vinegar for relief; 
Like plowmen, when they htw their way 

Tliro' stubborn rump of beef. 
As (lancing louts from humid toes : 

Cast atoms^f ill savour 
To blinking H;att,t when on vJle crowd 
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The Yaloar of Domitian, 

It must not be forgotten ; 370 

Who from the jaws of worm-blowing flies. 

Protected veal and mutton. 
A squadron of flies errant. 

Against the foe appears ; 
With regiments of buzzing knights, 375 

And swarms of volunteers: 
The warlike wasp encourag'd 'em 

With animating hum ; 
And the loud brazen hornet next, 

He was their kettle-drum : 380 

The Spanish don Cantharido 

Did him most sorely pester. 
And rais'd on skin of vent'rous knight 

Full many a plaguy blister. 
A bee whipt thro' his button-hole. 

As thro' key-hole a witch, 
And stabb'd him with her little tuck 

Drawn out of scabbard breech : 
But the undaunted knight lifts up 

An arm both big and brawny, 390 

And slasht her so, that here lay head, 

And there lay bag and honey : 
Then 'mongst the rout he flew as swift, 

As weapon made by Cyclops, 
And bravely quell'd seditious buz, 395 

By dint of massy fly -flops. 
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Soryiviog flies do cartes breathe. 

And maggots too at Cssar : 
Bat George he shav'd the dragon's beard. 

And Askelon* was his razor. 400 

St. George he was for Bngland ; St Dennis was for 

France ; 
Sing, Hofd aait qui mal y pente. 

• The name of St. Geor^g^e's sword. 

John Grubb, the facetious writer of the for^iog 
Song, makes a distinguished figure among the Oxford 
wits so humourously enumerated in the following dis- 
tich : 

Alma novem g^nuit c^lebres Rhedycma poetas 

Bub, Stubb, Grubb, Crabb, Trap, Young, Carey, Tickel, 
Evans. 

These were Bub Dodington (the late lord Mel- 
combe,) Dr. Stubbes, our poet Grubb, Mr. Crabb, 
Dr. Trapp the poetry -professor. Dr. Edw. Young the 
author of Night-Thoughts, Walter Carey, Thomas 
Tickel, Esq. and Dr. Evans the epigrammatist. 

As for our poet Grubb, all that we can learn fur- 
ther of him, IS contained in a few extracts from the 
University Register, and from his epitaph. It ap- 
pears from the former that he was matriculated m 
1667, being the son of John Grubb, '* de Acton Bur- 
ncl in comitatu Salop, pauperis." He took his de- 
gree oi* Bachelor of Arts, June 28, 1671 : and be- 
came Master of Arts, June 28, 1675. He was ap- 
pointed Head Master of the Grammar School at 
Christ Church ; and afterwards chosen into the same 
employment at Gloucester, where he died in 1697, as 
appears from his monument in the church of St Mary 
d^ Crypt in Gloucester, which is inscribed with the 
following epitaph : 
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JoftUTHis Gbubb, a. M. 

Natus apud Acton Burnel in agro Salopienti 

AnnoDom. 1645. 

Cujus varian in linguis notitiam, 

et felicem erudiendis pueris industriam, 

grati adhuc memorii testatur Oxonium. 

Ibi enim JEdi Christi initiatus^ 

artes excoluit : 

Pueroa ad easdem mox excolendas 

accurate fbimaTit : 

Hue demum 

unanimi omnium consensu accitus» 

eandem suscepit provinciam, 

quam feficiter adeo absolrit, 

ut nihil optandum sit 

nisi ut diutius nobis interfuisset : 

Puitenim 

propter festiyam ingenii soaritatem, 

aimplicem morum candorem, et 

prxcipuam erga cog^tos benevolentiam, 

omnibus desideratissimus. 

Obii 2do die Aprilis, Anno D'ni. 1697, 

JEtatiiiuxSl. 



392 Margaret's •host. 



XVI. 
MARGABETS GHOST. 



This Ballad, which appeared in some of the pohlic 
newspapers in or before the jear 1724, came from the 
pen of David Mallet, Esq. who in the edition of his 
poems, S Yols. 1759, informs us that the plan was sug- 
gested by the four verses quoted. above in page 165, 
which he supposed to be the beginning of some ballad 
now lost. 

^ These lines, savs he, naked of ornament and 
^^ simple as thejr are, struck mjr fancy; and bringing 
^ fresh into mj mind an unhappy adventure much 
<* talked of formerly, gave birth to the following poem, 
^ which was written many years ago." 

The two introductory lines (and one or two others 
elsewhere) had originally more of the ballad simpli- 
city, viz. 

*^ When all was wrapt in dark midnight, 
^ And all were fast asleep, &c. . 



'TwAs at the silent solemn hour. 
When night and morning meet ; 

In glided Margaret's grimly ghost, 
And stood at William's feet. 



Margaret's ghost. 593 

Her face was like an April morn, 5 

Clad in a wintry cloud : 
And claj-cold was her lily hand, 

That held her sable shrowd. 

So shall the fairest face appear. 

When youth and years are flown : 10 

Such is the robe that kings must wear. 

When death has reft their crown. 

Her bloom was like the springing flower, 

That sips the silver dew ; 
The rose was budded in her cheek, 15 

Just opening to the yiew. 

But loYo had, like the canker-worm. 

Consumed her early prime : 
The rose grew pale, and left her cheek ; 

She dy'd before her time. SO 

" Awake !" she cry'd, <^ thy true love calls, 
^ Come from her midnight grave ; 

^ Now let thy pity hear the maid 
'^ Thy love refus'd to save. 

^' This is the dark and dreary hoar 25 

^ When injured ghosts complain ; 
Now yawning graves give up their dead. 

To haunt the fiuthless swain. 
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S94 Margaret's ghost. 

^ Bethink, thee, William, of thy fitult, 

'* Thy pledge and broken oath : SO 

*' And give me back mj maiden tow, 
'^ And give me back my troth. 

" Why did you promise love to me, 

'* And not that promise keep ? 
*^ Why did you swear mine eyes were brightt 35 

•* Yet leave those eyes to weep ? 



« 



How could you say my face was fair, 
And yet that face forsake ? 
^^ How could you win my virgin heart, 

*' Yet leave that heart to break ? 40 

'* Why did you say my lip was sweet, 

^' And made the scarlet pale ? 
<^ And why did I, young witless maid, 

'^ Believe the flattering tale P 

^* That face, alas ! no more is fair ; 45 

" These lips no longer red : 
" Dark are my eyes, now clos'd in death, 
And every charm is fled. 



«( 



*' The hungry worm ray sister is ; 

** This winding-sheet I wear : 50 

^< And cold and weary lasts our night, 

^ Till that last mom appear. 
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^' But hark ! the cock ha^ warnM me hence ! 

'^ A loDg and last adieu ! 
" Come see, false mau, how low she lies, 55 

" Who dy'd for love of you." 

The lark suug loud ; the momiDg smiPd 

With beams of rosy red : 
Pale William shook in ev^ry limby 

And raying left his bed. 60 

He hyed him to the fatal place 

Where Margaret's body lay : 
And stretched him on the grass-green turf, 

That wrapt her breathless clay : 

And thrice he calPd on Margaret's name, 65 

And thrice he wept full sore : 
Then laid his cheek to her cold grave. 

And word spake never more. 

*,* In a late publication, intitled Thb Friends, 
&c. Lond. 1773, 2 vols. 12 mo, (in the first volume) 
is inserted a copy of the foreeoing ballad, with very 
great variations, which the Editor of that work con- 
tends was the original ; and that Mallet adopted it for 
his own, and altered it, as here given^ — But the su- 
perior beauty and simplicity of the present copy eives 
it so much more the air of an original, that it will ra- 
ther be believed that some transcriber altered it from 
Mallet's, and adapted the lines to his own taste ; than 
which nothing is more common in popular songs and 
ballads. 
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xvn. 

LUCY AND COLIN, 

——was written by Thomas TickelU Esq. the cele- 
brated friend of Mr. Addison, and Editor ot his works. 
He was son of a Clenmnan in the North of England; 
had his education at Queen's College, Oxon; was an- 
der-secretary to Mr. Addison and Mr. Cram, when 
successively secretaries of state ; and was lastly (in 
June 1724) appointed secretary to the Lords Justices 
in Ireland, which place he held till his death in 1740. 
He acquired Mr. Addison's patronage by a poem in 
praise of the opera of Rosamond, written while he 
was at the University. 

It is a tradition in Ireland, that this Song was 
written at Castletown, in the county of Kildare, at 
the request of the then Mrs. Conolly— probably on 
some event recent in that neighbourhood. 

Of Leinster, fam'd for maidens fair. 

Bright Lucy was the grace ; 
Nor e'er did Liffy's limpid stream 

Reflect so fair a face. 

Till luckless love and pining care 5 

Impair'd her rosy hue. 
Her coral lip, and damask cheek. 

And eyes of glossy blue. 

Oh ! have you seen a lily pale, 

When beating rains descend P 10 

So droop'd the slow-consuming maid ; 

Her life now near its end. 
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B7 Lncj warned, of fiattering swaini 

Take heed, ye easj fair : 
Of vengeance due to broken vows, 15 

Te perjured swains, beware. 

Three times, all in the dead of night, 

A bell was heard to ring ; 
And at her window, shrieking thrice> 

The raven flap'd his wing. 20 

Too well the love-lorn miuden knew 

That solemn boding sound ; 
And thus, in djring words, bespoke 

The virgins weeping round. 

^ I hear a voice you cannot hear, 25 

'' Which says, I must not stay : 
''I see a hand you cannot see, 

^ Which beckons me away. 

^' By a false heart, and broken vows, 
*' In early youth I die. 36 

'' Am I to blame, because his bride 
^ Is thrice as rich as I ? 

'^ Ah Colin ! give not her thy vows ; 

'* Vows due to me alone : 
^Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiss, 35 

<< Nor think him all thy own. 
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^ To-morrow in the church to wedy 

*< Impatient, both prepare ; 
" Bnt know, fond maid, and know, false man^ 

** That Lncj will be there. 40 

'^ Then, bear my cbrse, ye comrades, bear, 
^ The bridegroom blithe to meet ; 

*^ He in his wedding-trim so gay, 
'^ I in my winding-sheet." 

She spoke, she died ; — her corse was borne, 45 

The bridegroom blithe to meet ; 
He in his wedding-trim so gay. 

She in her winding-sheet. 

Then what were peijurM Colin's thoughts ? 

How were those nuptials kept ? 50 

The bride-men flock'd round Lucy dead. 

And all the village wept 

Confusion, shame, remorse, despair. 

At once his bosom swell : 
The damps of death bedewM his brow, 55 

He shook, he groan'd, he fell. 

From the vain bride (ah, bride no more !) 

The varying crimson fled. 
When, stretch'd before her rival's corse. 

She saw her husband dead. 60 
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Then to his Lucy's new-made gravei 
Convey'd by trembling swains. 

One mould with her, beneath one sod. 
For ever now remains. 
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Oft at their grave the constant hind 65 

And plighted maid are seen ; 
With garlands gay, and true-love knots. 

They deck the sacred green. 

But, swain forsworn, whoe'er thoa art. 

This hallow'd spot forbear; 70 

Remember Colin's dreadful fate. 
And fear to meet him there. 
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xvni. 

THE BOT AND THE MANTLB» 

AS REVISED AND ALTERED BT A MODERIT HABD. 

Mr. Warton, in his ingenioiM Obsenrmtions «i 
Spenser, has eiTen his opinion, that the fiction of die 
Boj and the Mantle is taken from an old French piece 
intitled Lb Coubt Mamtbl, j|iioted by M. de St. Pk- 
laje, in his carions ** Meoioires sur I'ancienne Che- 
▼alerie," Paris, 1759, 2 torn. 12mo. ; who tells ns the 
story resembles that of Ariosto's inchanted cap. Tis 
possible our English poet may have taken the nint of 
this subject from that old French Romance ; but he 
does not appear to have copied it in the manner of 
execution : to which (if one may judge from the spe- 
cimen given in the Memoires) that ofthe Ballad does 
not bear the least resemblance. After all, 'tis most 
likel J that all the old stories concerning King Arthur 
are originally of British growth, and that what the 
French and other Southern nations have of this kind 
were at first exported from this island. See Me- 
moires de I'Acad. des Inscrip^tom. xx. p. S5S. 

In the ^^ Fabliaux ou Contes," 1781« 5 torn. 
Idmo. of M. Le Grand (tom. I. p. 54,) is printed a 
modem Version of the Old Tale Le Court Mantd^ 
under a new title, Le Manteau maUaUU^ which con- 
tains the story of this Ballad much enlarged, so far 
as reeards the Mantle, but without any mention of 
the Knife or the Horn. 

In Carleile dwelt king Arthur, 

A prince of passing might; 
And there maintain'd his table round, 

Beset with many a knight. 
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And there he kept his Christmas 5 

With mirth and princely cheare. 

When, lo ! a straunge and canning boy 
Before him did appeare. 

A kirtle and a mantle 

This boy had him upon, 10 

With brooches, rings, and owches, 

Fnll daintily bedone. 

He had a sarke of silk % 

About his middle meet; • 

And thus, with seemely curtesy, 15 

He did king Arthur greet. 

*^ God speed thee, brave king Arthur, 

** Thus feasting in thy bowre ; 
*' And GueneTer thy goodly queen, 

*< That fair and peerlesse floirre. SO 

" Te gallant lords, and lordings, 

^ I wish you all take heed, 
'^Lest, what ye deem a blooming rose 

^ Should prove a cankred weed.'* 

Then straitway from his bosome 95 

A little wand he drew ; 
And with it eke a matitla 

Of wondrous shape and hew. 
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^ Now have thoa here, king Arthttr, 

'^ Have this here of mee, SO 

^ And give unto thy cornel j queen, 
*^ All-shapen aa yon aee. 

*^ No wife it shall become, 
" That once hath been to blame." 

Then every knight in Arthur's court 35 

Slye glaunced at ld$ dame* 

And first came lady Guepever, 

The mantle she must trje. 
This dame, she was new-fangled. 

And of a roving eye. 40 

When she had tane the mantle. 

And all was with it cladde. 
From top to toe it sbiver'd down. 

As tho' with sheers beshradde. 

One while it was too long, 45 

Another while too short. 
And wrinkled on her shoulders 

In most unseemly sort 

Now green, now red it seemed, 

Then all of sable hue. 50 

f^ Beshrew me, quoth king Arthur, 

^< I think thou beest not true.'' 
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DowD she threw the mantle* 

Ne longer would not stay ; 
Bnt, storming like a furj, 55 

To her chamber flang awaj. 

She curst the whoreson weaver, 

That had the mantle wrought : 
And doublj curst the froward impe^ 

Who thither had it brought. 60 

^ I had rather live in desarts 

<« Beneath the green-wood tree : 
<^ Than here, base king, among thy groomes, 

^ The sport of them and thee.'' 

Sir Kay calPd forth his lady, 65 

And bade her to come near : 
*^ Tet dame, if thou be guilty, 

** I pray thee now forbear.'' 

This lady, pertly gigling. 

With forward step came on, 70 

And boldly to the little boy 

With fearless face is gone. 

When she had tane the mantle. 

With purpose for to wear : 
It shrunk up to her shoulder, 75 

And left her b^^idie bare. 
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Then eyerj merrj knigiity 

That was in Arthur's cmurt, 
Gib'd» and langht, and floated. 

To see that pleasant sport 80 

Downe she threw Ae mantle, 

No longer bold or gaj. 
Bat with a face all pale and wan. 

To her chamber slank awaj. 

Then forth came an old kni^rt, 85 

A pattering o'er his creed ; 
And proffer'd to the little boy 

Five nobles to his meed; 

<<And all the time of Christmasa 

<< Plamb-porridge shall be thme» 90 

'' If thou wilt let mj lad j fair 

<< Within the mantle shine." 

A saint his ladj seemed. 

With step demare and slow, 
And gravely to the mantle 95 

With mincing pace dodi goe. 

When she the same had taken. 

That was so fine and thin. 
It shrivellM all about her. 

And show'd her dainty skin. 100 
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Ah ! little did vbr mincing* 

Or HIS long prajert bestead ; 
She had no mora hung on her, 

Than a tassel and a thread. 

Down she threwe the mantle, 105 

With terror and dismay, 
And, with a face of scarlet. 

To her chamber hjed away. 

Sir Cradock calPd his lady, 

And bade her to come neare: 110 

^ Come win this mantle, lady, 

** And do me credit here. 

'* Come win this mantle, lady, 

^ For now it shall be thine, 
'* If thoa hast never done amiss, 115 

^ Sith first I made thee mine.*' 

The lady gently btashing. 

With modest grace came on. 
And now to trye the wondrous charm 

Courageously is gone« 120 

When she had tane the mantle, 

And put it on her backe. 
About the hem it seemed 

To wrinkle and to craoke. 



Ti 
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^ Lye still," shee erjtd^ ^ O mantla ! 1525 

'< And shame me not for nonghty 
** I'll freely own whatever amiss, 

** Or blamefal I have wrought. 

'< Once I kist Sir Cradocke 

^ Beneathe the green wood tree: 130 

^ Once I kist Sir Cradocke's mouth 

^^ Before he married mee." 

When thus she had her shriyen, 

And her worst fault had told, 
The mantle soon became' her 135 

Right comely as it shold. 

Most rich and fair of colour. 

Like gold it glittering shone : 
And much t^e knights in Arthur's court 

Admir'd her every one. 140 

Then towards king Arthur's table 

The boy he turu'd his eye : 
Where stood a boar's head garnished 

With bayes and rosemarye. 

When thrice he o'er the boar's head 145 

His little wand had drawne, 
Quoth he, ^ There's never a cuckold's knife 

*' Can carve this head of brawne." 
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Then some their whittleft rubbed 

On whetstone, and on hone : 150 

Some threwe them under the table, 

And swore that thej had none. 

Sir Cradock had a little knife. 

Of steel and iron made ; 
And in an instant thro' the skull 155 

He thrust the shining blade. 

He thrust the shining blade 

Full easily and fast ; 
And every knight in Arthurs court 

A morsel had to taste. 160 

The boy brought forth a home, 

All golden was the rim : 
Said he, ^ No cuckolde ever can 

^Set mouth unto the brim. 

** No cuckold can this little borne 165 

** Lift fairly to his head ; 
** But or on this, or that side, 

^ He shall the liquor shed." 

Some shed it on their shoulder. 

Some shed it on their thigh; 170 

And hee that could not hit his moutb, 

Was sure to hit his eye. 
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Thus he, that was a cmckotd^ 

Was known of every Bian : 
Bnt Cradock lifted easily, 175 

And wan the golden can. 

Thus boar's head, horn and mantle, 

Were this fair couple's meed : 
And all such constant lovers, 

God send them well to speed. 180 

Then down in rage came Guenever, 

And thus could sp}ghtful saj» 
"Sir Cradock's wife most wrongfully 

^' Hath borne the prize away. 



« 
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See yonder shameless woman, 185 

*^ That makes herselfe so clean : 
Yet from her pillow taken 
^* Thrice five gallants have been. 



" Priests, clarkes and wedded men, 

^ Have her lewd pillow prest : 190 

'^Yet she the wonderous prize forsooth 

^ Must beare from all the rest.*^ 

Then bespake the little bey. 

Who had the same in hold : 
*< Chastize thy wife, king Arthur, 195 

'' Of speech she is toe bold: 
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*^ or speech she is too bold, 

^< Of carriage ail too free ; v 

^^ Sir king, she hath within thy hall 

^< A cuckold made of thee. 1200 

^^ All frolick light and wanton 

^' She hath her carriage borne : 
'^ And given thee for a kinglj crown 

'< To wear a cuckold's home." 



» « 



%* The Rev. Evan Evans, editor of the Specimens 
of Welsh Poetry, 4to, affirmed that the story of the 
Boy and the Mantle is. taken from what is related 
in some of the old Welsh MSS. of Tegan Earfron, 
one of King Arthur's mistresses. She is said to have 
possessed a mantle that would not lit any immodest 
or incontinent woman ; this (which, the old writers 
lay, was reckoned among the curiosities of Britain) is 
frequently alluded to by the old Welsh Bards. 

Carlbile, so often mentioned in the Ballads of 
King Arthur, the editor once thought might probably 
be a corruption of Caer-leon, an ancient British city 
on the river Uske, in Monmouthshire, which was one 
of the places of King Arthur's chief residence ; but 
he is now convinced that it is no other than Carlisle, 
in Cumberland; the old English Minstrels, beine 
roost of them Northern men, naturally represented 
the Hero of Romance as residing in the North : and 
many of the places mentioned in the Old Ballads are 
still to be found there ; as Teame-ffadlingj &c. 

Near Penrith is still seen a large circle, surrounded 
by a mound of earth, which retains the name of Ar- 
thur's Round Table. 
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THE ANCIENT FRAGMENT OP THE MAR- 
RIAGE OF SIR GAWAINE. 

The Second Poem in tliU Volgme, intitled The 
M^HRiAOK or Sin Uawaike, hiTiDg been offrrvd to 
the Readier with l»r|:e conjeclural Supplenieni!> «nd 
Corrections, the old Tragment itselT iii here liiersllr 
and exaolv printed fmiu the Editor's folio MS. witn 
nil its defects, iDaccuracies, and errata ; that such 
niistrre Aniit|UBric4 a« compl&ia tliat the ancient ca- 

fies have not been always ngidlj adhered In m«_v see 
<>w unfit Tar publication many of the pieces wi>u1d 
have been if all the blunders corruptions, and nun- 
aense of illiterate Reciters and Transcribers had been 
super^litiauKljr retained, without some attempt to 
!ct nml amend them. 

lad had most unfortuuatelj suffered bj 
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And brings me word what thing it b 
y^ a woman most desire 
tins shalbe thy ransome Arthur he aayes 
for lie haue noe other liier 



K. Arthur then held vp hia hand 
according thene as was the law 
he tooke hia leaue of the baron there 
and homword can he draw 



And when he came to Merry Carlile 

to hia chamber he is gone 

And ther came to him his Cozen S' Gawaine 

as he did make his mone 



And there came to him his Cozen Sr Gawaine* 
j< was a curteous knight 
why sigh yon soe sore vnUe Arthur he said 
or who hath done thee vnrigfat 



O peace o peace thou gentle Gawaine 
yt £ure may thee be ifidl 
for if thou knew my sighing soe deepe 
thou wold not meruaile att all 



Ffor when I came to teame wadling 
a bold barron there T &nd 
w^ a great club vpon his backe 
standing stiffe & strong 



And he ask^d me wether I wold fight 
or from him I shokl be gone 
of else I must him a ransome pay 
h soe dep't him from 
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To fight wth him I saw noe cauae 
me thought it was not meet 
for he was stifTe & strong w^ all 
his strokes were nothing* sweete 



Therfor this is my ransome Gawaine 
I ought to him to pay 
I must come againe as I am swome 
vpon the Newyeers day 



And I must bring him word what thing it is 

[Moui Nine Sianza$ wanting.'] 



Then king Arthur drest him for to ryde. 
in one soe rich array 
toward the foresaid Teame wadling 
yt be might keepe his day 



And as he rode over a more 
bee see a lady where shee sate 
betwixt an oke and a greene hoUen 
she was cladd in red scariett 



Then there as shold have stood her moutli 
then there was sett her eye 
the other was in her forhead fast 
the way that she might see 



Her nose was crooked & tumd outward 
her mouth stood foulc a wry 
a worse formed lady then shee was 
neuerman saw w<^ his eve 
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To halch vpon him k. Arthur 
this lady was full faine 
but k. Arthur had fbrgott his lesson 
what he shold say ag^aine 



What knight art thou the lady sayd 
that wilt not speake tome 
of me thou nothing dismayd 
tho I be vgly to see 



for I haue halched you curteouslye 
& yon will not me ag^ne 
yett I may happen Sr knight shee said 
to ease thee of thy paine 



Giue thou ease me lady he said 

or helpe me any thing 

thou shalt haue gentle Gawaine my cozen 

& marry him w^h a ring 



Why if I helpe thee not thou noble k. Arthur 
of thy owne hearts dearinge 

of gentle Gawaine 

[About Nine Stanzas wanting J] 



And when he came to the teame wadling 
the baron there cold he srinde^ 
wth a g^at weapon on his backe 
standing stiffe & stronge 



And then ne tooke k. Arthurs letters in his hands 
& away he cold them fling 

• SUMS. 
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& then he puld out a good biowne swoid 
& crydhimselfe a k. 



And he sayd I haue thee & thy land Arthur 

to doe as it pleaseth me 

for this is not thy ransome sure 

therfbre yeeld thee to me 



And then bespoke him noble Arthur 
ii bad him hold his hands 
& give me leave to speake my mind 
in defence of all my land 



the* said as I came over a More 
I see a lady where shee sate 
betweene an oke & a {^en hollen 
shee was clad in red scarlette 



And she says a woman will haue her will 
& this is all her cheef desire 
doe me right as thou art a baron of sckiil 
this is thy ransome fie all thy hyer 



He sayes an early veng^eance light on her 
she walkes on yonder more 
it was my sister that told thee this 
she is a misshappen hore 



But heer He make mine avow to god 
to do her an euill tume 
for an euer I may thate fowie theefe get 
In a fyer I will her bume 



[Moui Mne Stanxaa wanting. 1 

* Sic MS. 
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THE SECOND PART. 

Sim Lancelott & v Steyen bold 
they rode wtk them that day 
and the formost of the company 
there rode the steward Kay 

Soe did Sr Banier & S' Bore 
Sr Garrett w^h them toe gay 
toe did S' Tristeram yt gentle kt 
to the forrest freth & g^y 



And when he came to the greene forrest 
vndemeath a greene holly tree 
their tate that lady in red tcariet 
y t vnseemly was to see 

Sr Kay beheld this Ladys fiice 
& looked vppon her suire 
whoaoeuer kittet thit la4y ^^ sayes 
of his kisse he stands in feare 

Sr Kay beheld the lady againo 
& looked rpon her snout 
whotoeuer kistet this lady he saiet 
of hit kiste he stands in doubt 

Peace coz. Kay then said Sr Gawaine 
amend thee of thy life 
for there is a knight amongst us all 
y* must many her to his wife 



What wedd her to wiflTe then said Sr Kay 

in the diuells name anon 

gett me a wiflTe where ere I may 

for I had rather be slune 
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Then soome tooke rp their hawkes in hut 
& tome tooke vp their hounds 
& tome sware they wold not many her 
for Gitty nor for towne 



And then be spake him noble k. Arthur 

& sware there by this day 

for a litle foule sight fi mislildng 

[jibotu Nine Stanzas wanttng.] 



Then shee said choose thee gentle Gawaine 
truth as I doe say 

wether thou wilt haue me in this liknesse 
in the night or else in the day 



And then bespake him Gentle Gawaine 
wth one see mild of moode 
sayes well I know what I wold say 
god g^rant it may be good 



To haue thee fowle in the night 
when I wth thee shold play 
yet I had rather if I might 
haue thee fowle in the day 



What when Lords goe wth ther seiretf^ shee said 
both to the Ale and wine 
alas then I must hyde my selfe 
I must not goe withinne 



And then bespake him gentle g^u'aine 
said LAdy thats but a skill 
And because thou art my owne lady 
hou shalt haue all thy will 

* Sic in MS. ^rofeires, i. e. Mates. 
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Then she oud bleaed be thou gentle Gawtine 

thisdfty yt i thee see 

for as thou see me att this time 

from hencforth I wil be 

My father was an old kmght 
& yett it chanced soe 
that he marryed a younge kdy 
yt brought me to thb woe 



Shee witched me b«ng m fidre young Lady 
to the g^reene Forrest to dwell 
k there I roust walke in womani lilrf newe 
most like a feeind of heQ 



She witched my brother to m Cariist B . . 
[JlmU nine St a nz oi waning.} 
that looked soe fbule & that was wont 
on the wild more to goe 



Come kisse her Brother Kay thentaid Sr Gawaine 

& amend the of thy liffe 

I sweare this is tfie same lady 

y^ I marryed tomy wiffe. 



S Kay kissed that lady bright 
standing vpon his ffeete 
be swore as he was trew knight 
the spice was neuer soe sweete 



Well Coz. Gawaine sayes 8' Kay 
thy chance is fidlen arright 
for thdu hast gotten one of the frirest nnds 
I euer saw w^ my sight 
VOL. in. 54 
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It is my fortune mad S* GawMne 
for my Vnckle Arthurs sake 
I am glad as grasse wold be of niiie 
great Joy that I may take 



S^ Gawaine tooke the lady by the one anne 
Sr Kay tooke her by the tother 
they led her straight to k. Ardior 
as they were brother and brother 



K. Arthur wdcomed them there all 
i^ soe <M lady Geneuer his queene 
w^ aU the knights of the round table 
most seemly to be seene 



K. Arthur beheld that lady fiure 
that was soe Aire and bright 
he thanked christ in trinity 
For Sr Gawaine that gentle knight 



Soe did the knights both more and lease 
reioyced all that day 
for the g^ood chance yt hi^ened was 
to 8^ Gawaine & his lady gay. Ffinis. 



In fhe Fac Simile Copies, after all the care which 
has been taken, it is very possible that a redundant 
e, &c. may have been addea or omitted. 



THE MMD OF THJB THUIO HOOK. 



A GLOSSARY 



OF THE OBSOLETE AND SCOTTISH W0BD8 



VOLUME THE THIRD. 



Sttch words, m the reader cannot find here, he is dcsred to 
look for in the ^oasuies to the other Toluines. 



A' Av, a. aU. 

Ahjre, niib*, hp&sffir. 

An, 8. 0ff, 

Aik, 8. oak, 

Aith, 8. •aik, 

Ane, 8. ofie/ an, a. 

Ann, if, 

Aquoy,o. 312, coy.aAy. 

Astonieo, adoaiikedi 

AuM, a. M. 

Avowe, V9W. 

Awa\ 8. flioay. 

Aye, ever ; auotakf oiaMf 

Aiont,8. bejftmd. 



B. 

Baa, €irae. 

BanderoDes, drtamei% kttk 



Baud, 8. Md. 
Bcdeene, immoMaiefy, 
Bedone, unvughif made ifi. 
jDCffre, 8. oier« 
*Ben, 8. wUkin dmn. 
Bent, s. long gran; aimh ^fUd, 
fiM»y vahtrt tout, ficc.mio. 
Bereth, rihuW. J bearM. 
Beniea,Mnw. 



Beshradde, oil tnte aArvdr. 
Beshrew me ! a kmer firm of 

unpfeeaium* >. 

Besbirche, io wii, dueokm. 
Blee, eomplegion. 
Blent, blemdtd, 

BBnkan,blinkand, a. tmbMmf^. 
Blinking, /». 388| 9quimiiag» 
Blinks, 8. hohMet, 9parklm» 
Blinne, eea$e, giwe awr. 
BIyth, bUthe, i/fn^^hyam. 
BIyth, p, 1 13, foy, tpnghskmm. 
Bookesman, eiem, teeretary. 
Boon, /baovr, regueti^ peHium. 
Bore, ootH, 



* Of the Scottiah words JSfn, and But ,- Ben is from the Datch 
Awwew, Lat. inita, tn/ua, which ia compounded of the propon- 
^Km JB|y^ or jfi^ the same as iP|y in Enghtfi, andoftn. 
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Bower, bowre, any bowed or 
areked room; a pariour, 
chamber / abo a dweUing in 
gtnerol. 

Bowre woman, s. chamber' 
maid, 

Bne, 8. the brow, or ride of a 

Brakes, iu/leo/fam. 

Brand, tword. 

Brast, buret. 

Braw, 8. bnne, 

Brayde, drew out, unsheathed, 

Brenn, s. bum. 

Bridal, (properly bride-mle) the 
nuptial fetM&t, 

Briirue, brigry, brii^, 

Britled, carved. Fid. BytU- 
lynge. Gloss. Vol. L 

Broooie, brouche,J«/, a spit t 
2dly, a bodkin; Zdiy, any or- 
namental trinket. Stone- 
hmdtles of silver or gold, with 
whieh gentlemen and ladies 
eiasp their shirt-bosoms, and 
handkerchiefs, are called in 
the North Brooches, /rom the 
f. broche, a spit. 

Brocht, 8. brought. 

Bugle, bug^e-hom, a hunting- 
horn: being the horn of a 
Bugle, or Wild BuU. 

Bum, bourne, brook. 

Busk, dress, deck. 

But if, unless, 

^utt s. without, out of doors. 

Byre, s. eow-house, 

C. 

Q9Xk,*gan, began, 
Gaitin,a«ibt«. 



Canna, eoitnai. 

Carle, a dkurl, clown 

Carliidi, ckurHakt 

Cau, 8. call, 

Cauld, s. eoU, 

Certes, certainly, 

Chap,j». 136,£ioe(. 

Che^ers, f. kniMs, 

Child, p, 96, alutighi. 8» 
Vol. I. Gloss, he. 

Chield, 8. is a sUght orfamiSar 
way of speaking of a person, 
like our Engmk word lel- 
low. The dueld, i. e. Hbe 
feUow. 

Cnristentie, Chritiendom, 

Churl, cloum.' a peroon of bw 
birUi : a vUkdn, 

Church-ale, a wake, afeadin 
eommemorqH^ of the dedica- 
tion of a Church, 

Claiths, 8. clothes, 

Clead, 8. clothed. 

Cleading, s. clothing, 

Cled, 8. clad, chthtM, 

Clerks, clergymen, Hterati, 
scholars, 

eliding, 8. clothing. 

Cold, could, V, 41, knew, 

Coleyne, Cologne steel. 

Con thanks, give thanks, 

Courtnala, p. 334. 

Crainasie, s. cri ms o n , 

Cranion, skull. 

Crinkle, run in and out, run 
into flexures, wrinkle. 

Crook, twist, umnkk, distort. 

Crowt, topudter ^, 

CuiDy 8. come. 



• But, or B%Ut, is from the Dutch Buyten, Lat. , , 

prsBterquam, which is compounded of the same p^position By 
or Be, and of uyt, the same as ouf in English. 
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D. 

Dawet, (^Jnind.) dojft, 
Deat, deis, the m^ table tn a 

hall: frim f. dau, a canopy, 
Dealan, deland, s. dealing. 
Dee, 8. dU, 
Deed, flntnd,) dead, 
Deeined,p.91, aoomt^jtidged^ 

&c. thuM^ in the I$le of Mant 

Jyidgee are called Deemsters. 
DeeTty,/». 6&,pred9tt9ly, richly. 
Dekiy 8. dead. 
Deid bell, s. paeaing-beU, 
"Dti^ narrow vaUey, 
Delt, deah. 
Deserve, p, 218, descriTe, de- 

^mnbe, 
Demains^ dememeif etuue in 

lands, 
Digfat,<fedbftf. 
Ding, knocks beat. 
Din, dinne, noiee^ btutki' 
Disna, s. lUeai not, 
Distrere, the haree rode by a 

knighi in the tumameni, 
Dosend, s. drnt^^ droweyt t^r- 

Doublet, a man's inner jnqr- 

menii w a iet eoa t . 
Doubt, /ear. 
Doubteou% doubtful, 
Douztf, doughty, 
Drappuig, s. dropping, 
Dreiiy, s. drfary, 
Dule, s. dolCf mrrdW, 
Dwellan, dwelland, s. dwelling, 
Dyan, dyand, s. dyit^g. 



E. 

Eather, s. either, 

Ee ; een, eyne, s. eye/ eye$, 

Een, eocfi, evening. 



f^Wnnd^ pour forth, 

Eftsoon, tn a ahori^Hme, 

Eir 8. e'er ever, 

Enooch, 8. enough. 

Eke, alio. 

Evanished, s. vaniehed, 

ETeriche, every, each, 

Everychone, every mm, 

Ew-Burhts, p. 113, or Ewe- 
bougpts, s. are email imelo* 
eurtif or pene, into which 
the farfuere drive {Seoiiee 
weir) their mileh eioes, mom- 
ing and eoening* in order to 
vnUt them. They are com» 
numhf made with nle-dykes, 
t. e. earthen dyhee, 

£zar,/>. 137, azure. 



F. 

Fadge, s. a thick loafi^bread, 
jCgwratively any eoaroe hetgp 
9/ituff. 

Fain, gladtfond, weO^phamd, 

Falds, thoufobiest, 

Fallan',falland,/a^;tiy. 

Falser, a deceiver, hypoerOe. 

Fa'8 8. thoufaUeai. 

Faw'n 8. fatten, 

Faye,/auA. 

Ffftfe, fere, feire, maU. 

Fee, reward, reemapeneei d 
aieo signifia land, wkenUia 
connected with the tenure by 
which it ie heldt ae knigkte 
fee,9ic, 

TeX,Jfetched, 

¥\\Uin',^Xhnd,JUling. 

Find frost, jiui mieehemee, or 
dioaater. A pkraee atUi m 
lite. 

Fit, %.fhet. 

Five Xttf^fteen. 

fUynt, flayed. 
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nindan, s.^taeer, tfi^nien. 

Fonde,ybufMf. 

Fofegoe, guiit gitm vp, fengn. 

Forewearied, nuukwearied. 

Foftby^ ihitrtfoTt, 

Fou'. FoWfS.yutf .* i^eniydhifiifc. 

Fne,8. lro:,^viii. 

Furth,/aHl. 

Fjren, riiond. J fierce. 

Fyled, ^ling, dle/£4 <fe/'M»'. 



G. 

GMy tf . jtme. 

Gae, gmes, s.^,^i0ef. 

Gaed, gadc, a. went. 

Gan, began, 

Gane, s. ,$tmf . 

Gang*, 8. ^. 

Gar, 8. TMke. 

Gart, ganvd, 9. ma<fe. 

Gear, geir, a. .jw, g^odM^fwr- 

nUurt. 
Geid, %,gmje, 
Gerte, {Introd. J pierced. 
Gibed, jeered, 
Gie, 8. ^'m. 
Giff, t/. 
Gin, 8. t/. 

Gin, (ryn, engine^ eotUrtvanee, 
C^nSflfegins. 

Gip, an tnUrjecHon of contempt. 
Glee, merrimentijoy. 
Glen, s. a norroiv vattey, 
^XexiXiei glanced, eUpt. 
Glowr, 8. «Mre, or frown, 
Gloze, canting, mim^dation, 

fairoutaide, 
Gode, CIntrod,J good. 
Gone, Clntrod,J go. 



GowdfS. ^atf. 
Greet, a* we^m 
GnKmes^ ctffOHlflHii^ 
Gude, guid, a. geed. 
Guerdon, 
Giile,f«ef. 
Gyle, gmk. 



Ha', a. haU. 

Hame, heme. 

Hau884>ane, a.^. 113, At neek- 

bone (halie-bone,) a pknm 

for ike neck. 
Hee'8, 8. he ahali.' aieo^ he hat, 
Hey-dajr guise, 0. 259, 

eporine froUAtome t 
Heathenness, the heathen 

of the world. 
Hem, *em, them, 
Hente, rintrod.J held, ptdkd. 
Heo, fIntrod.J they. 
Her, hare, ihetr, 
Hett, hight, bid, eedi, commtmi, 
Hcwkes, heraldt coata. 
Hind, 8. behind, 
Hings, 8. hanga. 
Hip, hep, the berry, wkkk eon- 

taina the akmea or aeedt of the 

dog'Toae. 
Hir; hir lain, s. her f herwtff 

alone. 
Hole, whole. 
Hollen, p, 414, probabfy « cor- 

ruptionfor hoUy. 
Honde, Aoncf. 
Hooly, 8. alowly. 
Hose, atoddngB. 
Huggle, hug, claap. 
Hyt, (^Introd,) it. 



* This word is perhaps, in p. 259, corruptly given ; being ap- 
parently the same witn HBTiiaauixs, or Hktdi8uivb8, wnicki 
occurs m Spenser, and mcaos a '* wild frtdick dance.** Join- 
son's Dictionary. 
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I. 



Ilka* s. tttdkf m&ry 9me. 
Impe, a link demon. 
Ingle* t.^re. 
Jow» %, joU 9ir jowl, 
frekdf angry J^riout, 
lie* s. l3kau. 



K. 



Kiiiie,s. c»mb, 
KameiQi^ s. eombmg, 
Kantle, piece, emmet, p. 66. 
Kauk, 8. cAoft. 
Veel* 8. nuUfe. 
Kempt* eembed. 
Ken* I. Anoio. 
Kever-chefes, AamliertUe/i. 

( Fide Inirod.) 
Kilted, 8. tuekei up. 
Kirk, 8. cAurA 
Kiik-wa, 8. p. 301, ehurek^waU.- 

mrperktmeekutek-yartUoali, 
Kini*8. ekum. 
Kiltie, a petticoat, wametn'i 

Knh, aequaintatiee. 

Koelkn, knelknd. s. hneUng, 
ringing the knelt, 

Kyitdl, md. kiitle. M the In- 
irod, ii signifies a man^e un- 



h. 

Lacke, UNMrf. 

Laith, 8. Utk, 

Lamb's wool, m emdflkramht 

ak andruuiedapptBe, p. 335. 
liMg, 8. long. 
Lap, 8. leafed. 
Laige88e, r. gift, Mk&raMty. 
Lee, \e»^fiM,pattmt. 
Lee, 8. he. 
Leech, />A^»aan. 
Lee8e,8. Me. 
Leffe, (Ihtrod.) leefe, iter. 
L^a. /yerf. 
Lemman, Ivver. 
Leugh, 8. kmgked. 
Lewd, ignortmt, eeemdabye. • 
Libbard, Leopard. 
Libbard*8-bane, aherbaoealkd. 
Lichtly, 8. lightly, ea mfy^m b lj f. 
Lig. 8. He, 
Jjmjfmxn, fiiare keeneed to b^ 

within eaimH Uwdt%. 
Limitacioiine* aeorimnpruimd 

allowed to a Umimr. 
lither, naughty, wiehed^ p. 88. 
Lo'e, loed, a. looe, lowed, 
JMtAff J». S7, (vid. lodhre, 

Olota. voL II.) loa t h §9 m t .j 
LouDffe, (Introa,) lung, 
Lourd, lour, a. lever, hadmiktr. 
Lues, luve, a. looee, boe. 
Lyan, lyand, a. lying, 
Lystenyth, {Introd.) Utien, 



• Bale, in his Actea of English Votariea (3d Part, fbl. 53,) 
uaea the word KraTU to signify a Monk's Frock. He says Roger 
Earl of Shrewsboiy, when ne was d3ring, sent ** to Chinyake, in 
« France, for the KraTui of holy Hugh the Abbot there," &c. 

f The adveibial Terminations -sghv and -lt were u>plled 
inaifTerently by our old writers : thus, as we hare Lothfy fyt 
Loaiheome, above ; so we have Uinome in a sense not very re- 
mote from Ugly in Lord SoaasT's Vernon of JEneid ft. viz. 
«* In ereiy place the imsoMi aightea I aaw.** Page [39.] 
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M. 

Blair, more, 

Mait, 1. fRi^. 

Alark, aeomtin vahe 13a, Ad, 

lfaii|^ m tfiteaf. 

Maun, s. muti. 

Mawt, a. maii, 

MccG, nwtBn* 

Micht, iR^g^. 

Mickle, muekf great, 

Bfidge, amtaaUueeif akmdef 



BiinstialyS. minstie], fmcneuiii, 

ae, 

Minstrdaie, nniM. 

ITirkie, dark, btaek. 

Mishap, miafirtwu, 

Mitber, s. mother, 

Moe, more. 

Mold, mculdy grcund, 

Mooand, moaning, bemoaning. 

More ; orufinaihf and properly 
ngnijieda hiU, {from A 8. 
mop, mtma,) but the kiiis of 
the North heing generally fijl 
of^ bogs, a Moor came to tig' 
''dfy ooggy marshy ground tn 

Morrownyng^es, mominge. 
Mosses, swampy grounds, co- 
vered UHth peat-moss. 
Mote, mought, might, 
Mouy s. mnah. 



N. 

Na, nae, s. no. 

Naithing, s. nothing, 

Nane, s. none. 

Newfiingle, newfimgled, find 

of naielty ; of new fashums, 

Ue. 
l^kht, s. night. 



Noble, a eoin^ in value 6f « Bd, 
Norland, a. northern. 
Vatih^fpdta, Hbrlk fValm. ' 
Nurtured, etkioated, bred up, 

O. 

Obraid, s. upbraid, 

Ony, s. any. 

Or, ere, before. — In p. 91, r. 41, 

or seems to have the Jbne ^ 

the Latin rel, and to signify 

even. 
Ou, {Ihirod,) you, 
Out-bravde, drew eut^ im* 

sheatned. 
Owre, 8. over, 
Owre-word, s the last word. 

Uie burden of a song. 
Owches, bosses, or buttons if 

gold. 

Pall, adM;, or mantle of sttdt. 

Palmer, a pilgrim, who, hammg 
been at the Holy Land, ear- 
ried a pabn-bnauk m his 
hand. 

Panonour, gattant, lover^ nii- 
tress. 

Partake, p. 349, parHeipatet as- 
mgn to. 

Pattering, murmwing, mum' 
bUng, from the manner in 
which the Pater-noster iMif 
anciently hurried over, in a 
low inarticulate voice, 

Paynim, pagan, 

Pearlins, s,p. 114, a coarse sort 
of bone-laee. 

Peer: peeriess — equal .* urithout 
equal. 

Peering, peeing, looking nof- 
rowly. 



i;LOSi;AKY. 



4-i.> 



Peril], danger. 

Philoinene, FhilameU the night- 

ingtUe. 
Plainc, complain* 
Plein, complain. 
Vovtupif^f porcupine, f . porcepi c 
Poterner, i. 49, perhaps pocket, 

or pouch. Pautonicrc in Fr. 

is a shepherd's scrip, {vid. 

Cotgrttve.) 
Piece, s.^. ITS, a little. 
Press, frtse, press. 
Prickeo, spurred forward, tra- 

veiled a good round pace. 
Prowess, bravery, valour, mili- 

lary gallantry. 
Puissant, strong, powerful. 
Purfel, an oriuzment of em- 
broidery. 
PiurfeliecL embroidered. 



Qiuil, shrink, flinch, yield. 
Qiuj, auhey, s. a young heifer, 

caUeaa whie in Yorkshire. 
Quean, sorry, base wonuin. 
Quell, subdue; ako, kill. 
Quekh, a blow, or bang. 
Quha, s. ttko. 
Quhair, s. vhere. 
Quhan, whan, s. when. 
Quhaneer, s. whene'er. 
Quhen, s. whm. 
Quick, alifjc, living. 
Quitt, reqmte. 
Quo, quoth. 



R. 

Rade, s. rode. 
Raise, s. rose. 
Reade, rede, a. odcise. 
Reeve, bailiff. 

VOL. III. 



Kennetii, rcimifiij, runneth, 
running. 

Reft, bereft. 

Hejfistcr, the offictv who keeps 
the public register. 

Riull, {^Intvod^ royal. 

Riddle, ///>. 1.22, * 123. seems ft 
be a vulvar idiom for unrid- 
dle ; or is perhaps a corrtipiioii 
q/* reade, t. e. adcise. 

Rin, s. run. Rin my errand, 
p. 134, a contracted way of 
speaking, for **mn on my 
errand." 'Ihe pronoun is 
omitted. So the French say, 
faire mes^nige. 

Rood, Roodc, cntss, crucifix 

Route, p, 144, so about, travel. 

Rudd, red, ruddy. 

Ruth, pity. 

Ruthmll, rueful, woeful. 



S. 



Su, sue, s. f*o. 

Salt, s. suji. 

Saim, s. faine. 

Sair, s. *6?v. 

Sail, s. shu/i. 

Sarkc, s.aAiW. 

Saut, s. fait. 

Say, essay, attempt. 

Scant, scarce; item, p. olj, 

scantiness. 
Seely, silly. 
Seething, boiling. 
Scd, said. 
Sel, sell, s. fsetf. 
Sen, s. since. 
Seneschal], steward. 
Sey, s. p. 114, say, a kind if 

woollen stuff. 
Slice's, s.sAesAoi/. 
Sheene, shining. 
Shield-bone, p. 149, the blade 
55 
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Mair, more, 

Mait, t. mi^hi, 

Maifc, a earn, in vabte 13«. 4d, 

Mftupe^ tn afltfeo^. 

MavM^ t. a mrusi. 

Maun, 8. mtM/. 

Mawty •. mait. 

Meed, moorrf. 

Michty mighi, 

Mkkle^ mue&fgrtat. 

Midge, aMmaUinaeet, akindof 

Minstza], s. minstfel, tmaieian, 
Ue, 

Minstrelae^ mitfi^. 

Mirkie, dark^ blaek. 

Mishap, mUfirtune, 

Mither, a. mother, 

Moe, more. 

Mold, moM, ground, 

Monand, moaning^ bemoaning. 

More ; oripnaih and properly 
dgnijkda hiU, (from A 8. 
mojl, mone,) but the hHU of 
the North heing generally full 
of^ boge, a Moor came to mg- 
^fy ooggy marshy ground tn 

Morrownynges, mormnge, 
BfoMes, awampy grounds, co- 

vered with peat-moas. 
Mote, mought, might, 
Mou, 8. mntth. 



N. 

Na, nae, s. no. 

Naithing, 8. nothing. 

Nane, s. none. 

New^ngle, newfiuigled, fond 

of novelty «• of new faahtone, 

Uc. 
Mkht, t. fught^ 



Noble, a coin, m value 6$, 9d, 
Noriand, a. northern. 
North-galei, ^M4 IFUb. * 
Nurtured, rdttfated, bred up, 

O. 

Obraid, s. upbraid. 

Ony, 8. any. 

Or, ere, brfore. — In p. 91, ». 41, 

or oeema to hiwe the fiote fd 

the Latin vel, and to signify 

even. 
Ou, {Lvtrod.) you, 
Out-bravde, drew out, w^ 

aheatned. 
Owre, 9. over, 
Owre-word, ■■ the taat word, 

77ie burden of a aong. 
Owches, boaaea, or buttana of 

gold. 

Pall, adboA^ otmanikofataU, 

Palmer, a pilgrim, who, hamng 
been at the Holy Land, ear' 
ried a palm4rraneh in kia 
hand. 

Paramour, gallant, lover, ont- 
treaa. 

Partake, p. 349, parOeipate, at- 
aign to. 

Pattering, murmuring, imim- 
bling, from the manner in 
which the Patcr-noster waa 
andenlly hurried ot«r, tn a 
low inarticulate voice, 

Paynim, pagan. 

Pearlins, s.p. 114, a eoarae sort 
of bone4aee. 

Peer: peerless— e^ua/ .* toithout 
equal. 

Peering, peeping, looking nar- 
rowly. 



r.LOSiJAUY. 
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Perill, danger, 

Philoinene, FhilomtU the night- 
ingalt. 

Plainc, complain, 

Plein, complain. 

Portupijf,/iorri#pwi^,f.porcepic. 

Poterner, i. 49, perhaps pockety 
or pouch. Pautoniere in Fr. 
tB a shepherd^ 8 scrip, {vid. 
Cotgravc.) 

Piece, s.^. \7S, a little. 

Preas, prese,/>reM. 

Prickea, spurred forward, tra- 
velled a good round pace. 

Prowess, oravery, vahur, mili- 
tary gallantry. 

Puissant^ strong, powerful, 

Purfe], an ornament of em- 
broidery. 

PuifellefL embroidered. 



Quail, shrink, flinch, yield. 
Quaj, Quhey, s. a young heifer, 

catted a whie in Yorkshire. 
Quean, sorry, base wonuin. 
Quell, subdue; also, kill. 
Quekh, a blow, or bang. 
Quha, s. who. 
Quhair, s. -where. 
Quhan, whan, s. vfhen. 
Quhaneer, s. whene'er. 
Quhen, s. whm. 
Quick, alifjc, living. 
Quitt, requite. 
Quo, quoth. 



R. 

Rade, s. rode. 
Raise, s. rose. 
Reade, rede, a. odoisf. 
Reeve, baiUff. 

VOL. III. 



Uennetii, remiifi^*, runtieth, 
runnini;. 

Kcft, bereft. 

Hejfihtcr, the officer who keeps 
the public register. 

Uiall, {fntrod^ royal. 

Riddle, /V'. 122, * 123. seems t^j 
be a ruii^ar idinm for unrid- 
dle ; or is perhaps a corruption 
o/ reade, i. e. advise. 

Rin, s. run. Rin my errand, 
p. 134, a contracted way of 
speaking, for **mn on my 
errand.** 'I%e pronoun is 
omitted. So the Frtnch say, 
faire message. 

Rood, Roodc, cnvsfi, crucifix 

Route, p. 144, go about, trtwfl. 

Rudd, red, ruddy. 

Ruth, pity. 

Ruthfull, rueful, woeful. 



S. 



Su, sue, s. so. 

Suit, s. soft. 

Saim, s. ^ame. 

Sair, s. sore. 

Sail, s. shall. 

Sarke,s. «Air/. 

Saut, s. naif. 

Say, essay, attempt. 

Scant, scarce! item, p. 3\o. 

scantiness. 
Seely, silly. 
Seething, boiling, 
Sed, said, 
Sel, sell, s. nelf. 
Sen, s. since. 
Seneschal], steward. 
Sey, s. p. 114, say^ a kind if 

woollen stuff. 
S\\cfi%9.sheshatt. 
Sheene, shining. 
Shield-bone, p. 149, the blade 
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bone : a eommmi phroM in the 

North, 
^hent, shamed, difgraeed^ 

abused, 
Shepenes, shipens, eow-houses, 

sheep-pens, p. 263, A. S. Scy- 

pen. 
shimmered, s. glittered. 
Sho, scho, 8. she. 
SUoone, shoes. 
Sliope, shaped, 
Shread, cut into small pieces. 
Shreevciiy shriven, confessed her 

sins. 
ShuIIen, shall. 
Sic, sich, such. 
Sick-like, s. such-like. 
Bi?ban, sig>hand, s. sighing. 
Siller, s. aiioer, 
Sith, since. 

Skinkled, s. glittered. 
Slaitcd, s. whetted; or, perhaps, 

wiped. 
Sleath, slayeth. 
Slee, slay. 
Sna', snaw, s. snow. 
South, truth, true. 
Soth, sothe, ditto, 
Sould, s. should. 
Souldan, soldan, sowdan, sul- 
tan. 
Spack, 8. spake. 
Sped, speeaed, succeeded. 
Speik, s. speak. 
Speir, s. spcre, speare, speere, 

spire, ask, inquire.* 
Speir, s. spear. 
Spill, spoiX destroy, kill. 
Spillan, spilland, s. spilling. 
Sparging, /no/A that purges out. 



Squelib, a bbw, tr AoN^. 

Stean, •. stone, 

Sterte, started, 

Steven, voice, stund. 

Stint, stop. 

Stound, stonde, (/ftfrtif.) jpott, 

• moment, hour, time, 

8towre» strong, robuti^fiate, 

Stower, stowre, stir, disturb- 

anae,Jight, 
Studc, stuid, t. stood, 
Summere, p. 145, a mtmp^ 

horse. 
Surcease, cease, 
Sune, 8. soon, 
Sweerc, swire, neck. 
Syne, 8. then, afterwards. 



Teene, sorrow, grief, 

Thewcs, manners. In p. 51 it 
signifies limbs. 

Than, s. then, 

Thair, s. there, 

Thir, s. this, these. 

Tho, then. 

Thrsdl, captive. 

Thrall, eaptivUi/, 

Thralldome, ditto, 

Thrang, close. 

ThriUed, twirled, turned rvund. 

Thropes, villages, 

Thocht, thought, 

Tift, 8. pujfofuyind, 

Tirled, tunrled, turned round. 

Tone, t*one, the one. 

Tor, a tower f also, a high- 
pointed rock, or hilL 



* So Cbaucsb, in his Rhyme of Sir Thopas : 

* He soughte north and south, 

** And ofl he spi&xd with his mouth." 
i. e. < inquired.' Not spiio, i^ in the New Edition of Cante^ 
bury Tales, vol. II. p. 334. 



GLOSSARY. 



49,7 



Tres-haidie, f. tkrice-hardy. 

Trenchant, f. cutting, 

Triest forth, s. draw forth toon 
amgnaHon, 

Trifulcate, three-forked^ thrte- 
pointed. 

Trow, beUeve^ truat: also, ve- 
rily. 

Troth, truth, faith, JideUty, 

Tush, an interjection of eon- 
tempt, or impatietux. 

Twa, 8. two, 

Twayne, two, 

U. 

Venu, (Introd,) approach, 
coming', 

Unbethought, p, 90, for be- 
thought. So Unloose for 
Loose. 

Unctuous, fat, clammy, oily. 

Undenneles, aftemoona. 

Unkempt, uncomhed. 

Ure, u$e, 

W. 

Wadded, f, 4, perhaps from 
woad : x, e. of a light blue 
colour,* 

Wae, waefo', s. woe, woeful, 

Wady s. walde, would. 

Walker, a fuller of cloth, 

Waltered, weltered, rolled a- 
long. Also, wallowed, 

Waly, an interjection of grief 

Wame, wem, s. belly. 

Warde, s. advise, forewarn, 

Wasset drinking, good cheer. 

Wat, s. ujet. Also, knew. 



Wate, 8. blamed. Prmt, of 
wyte, to blame. 

Wax, to grow, become, 

Waywam, perverse, 

Weale, we^art. 

Weare-in, s. drive in gently, 

Weede, clothing, dress. 

Wtc\,weU, Mo, we'll. 

Weird, wizard, witch. Pro- 
perly fate, destiny. 

Welkin, the sky. 

Well-away, exctamation ofpky, 

Wero, (Introd.) hurt, 

Wende, weened, thought. 

Wend, to go, 

Werryed, worryed. 

Wha, s. vtho, 

Whair, s where. 

Whan, s. loA^n. 

Whilk, 8 which. 

Whit, jot. 

Whittles, knives. 

Wi*, s. with. 

Wight, human creature, man or 
woman. 

Wild-worm, serpent, 

Windar, p. 384, perhaps the 
contraction of Wmdhover, a 
kind of hawke. 

Wis, know. 

Wit, weet, know, understand. 

Woe, woeful, sorrorwfuL 

Wode, wod, wood, Jlso, mad. 

Woe-man, a sorrowful man. 

Woe-worth, woe be to [;you] 
A. S. worthan, CfieriJ to be, 
to become, 

Wonde, {Introd.) wound^winded. 

Wood, wode, mad, furious. 

Wood-wroth, s. furiously en- 
raged. 



♦ Taylor, in his History of Gravel-kind, p. 49, asLys, '* Bright^ 
"from the British word Brith, which sis^ifies their wwde- 
** colour; this was a light blue.*' Minshew's Dictionan'. 
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Wot, know, think. Ys, t#. 

Wow, 9. ejxlamation of wonder, Yf, t^. 

Wracke, ruin, destmciian, Yn, tn. 

Wynne, win, joy. Ystongfe, {Introd,) shtng. 

Wyt, wit, weet, know. Y-wrought, wrought , 

Wyte, hkime, Y-wys, truly, verity. 



Y. 



Z. 



Yaned, yawned. 

Yate, jYi/«. 

Y-built, 6ui7/. 

Ychulle, {ftitrod.) J shall. 

Yese, 8. ^£ «^<7//. 

Ylkc, ilk, tame. That ylk, 

that same. 
Wythe, (Introd.) Ihten. 
Yfxle, trenf. , 



Ze, s. y^; zee're, 8, ye are. 

Zees, s. yc shall. 

ZeUow, s. yellow, 

Zet, s. ye/. 

Zong, s. young; 

Zou, s. you/ zour, a. your. 

Zour-lane, your-Ianc, s. ahT>e^ 

by yourself. 
Zouth,s. ynvth. 
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